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Art.  I.  77ie  Iltsfon/  of  ThucjfdulcSf  newly  translated  into  Enj^lisli, 
and  illustrated  with  very  copious  Annotations.  Ity  the  Hev.  S. 

T.  llliHmifield,  jM.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  3vols.  pp.  xxxi.  15R(i.  Maps 
aud  Plans.  London,  1829. 

IN  giving  to  his  History  the  designation  of  ‘  an  everlasting 
*  possession  *  {xr^ixa  i;  ati)  I'hucydides  was  obeyi’ig  the 
impulse  of  that  spirit  of  fond  anticipation  which  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  men  have  cherished  in  respect  to  their  productions,  in  the 
subjects  and  character  of  which  they  have  discerned  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  their  surviving  to  distant  times.  His  History  has  nei¬ 
ther  perished  in  the  wrecks  of  ancient  learning,  nor  sunk  into 
the  neglect  which  has  covered  so  many  of  the  classical  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  He  has  obtained  readers  and  admirers 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  unknown  in  the  geography  of 
his  own  age;  and  the  literature  of  numerous  nations  which 
*’ere  then  reckoned  barbarous,  has  been  augmented  by  the 
bbours  of  the  accomplished  scholars  who  have  employed  their 
tdents  as  translators  and  commentators,  to  diffuse  and  increase 
his  fame.  An  art  of  which,  while  he  was  constructing  this 
fhborate  work,  the  Historian  could  have  no  conception,  has 
njuldplied  copies  of  his  History  beyond  all  the  possibilities  of 
its  circulation  desired  or  imagined  by  him ;  and  as  a  production 
accessible  to  all  who  seek  for  knowledge,  and  to  be  transmitted 
«  a  public  and  imperishable  record,  it  is  ‘  an  everlasting  pos- 
‘  ^ssion 

That  lofty  designation,  however,  was  not  applied  to  the' His- 
^  by  its  Author,  simply  in  the  confidence  of  its  descending 

remote  from  the  period  in  which  he  himself  lived.  , 
•tb  its  immortality,  its  utility  was  associated  in  his  wishes  and 
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Ills  intention.  The  study  of  past  events,  and  of  the  actions  ^ 
and  clKiracters  of  men  who  liave  »*uided  or  inthienced  the 
aliairs  of  nations,  as  recorded  !)y  the  pen  of  a  faithful  and  skil. 
fnl  writer,  is  of  essential  service,  in  reference  to  existing  and 
future  occurrences.  Similar  causes  in  the  interests  and  pas.  I 
sions  of  men,  produce  similar  effects ;  and  the  resemblance  of  I 
corresponding  circumstances  supplies  an  aiudogy  by  which  the  ^ 
decisions  and  conduct  of  modern  politicians  may  derive  ad*  ! 
vantages  fiom  the  ])roceedings  of  their  predecessors  in  human 
governments.  It  was  the  design,  then,  of  Thucydides,  toac-  ! 
cumulate  and  preserve  instruction,  from  which  men  might  de-  i 
rive  the  lessons  of  ])ractical  wisdom  suited  to  the  exigencies 
and  circumstances  wliich  induce  or  compel  them  to  take  a  part 
ill  the  public  aflairs  of  states.  For  this  reason,  he  was  scrupu¬ 
lous  to  insert  in  his  History,  such  accounts  only,  as  either  I 
ndaling  to  transactions  within  his  own  personal  knowledge,  or  I 
being  furni.''hed  by  the  relations  of  others  whose  represent-  j 
ations  he  had  examined,  were  worthy  of  being  credited.  He 
expressly  disclaims  the  feeling  which,  intent  on  ambitious  dis-  i 
])lay,  might  have  induced  the  accommodation  of  his  narrative  I 
to  the  inclinations  of  his  contemporaries,  to  whose  gratification  I 
he  ])referred  the  service  and  the  rew  ards  of  truth. 

The  principal  lessons  which  have  been  noticed  by  his  con- 
inentators,  as  included  in  his  History,  are,  the  abuse  of  liberty  ^ 
by  the  people  w  ho  most  gloried  in  their  possession  of  it,  and  of  * 
pow  er  by  those  who  held  it  as  a  trust  and  a  means  of  prorooUDg  i 
the  common  good.  Factions  in  free  states  have  been  fertile 
causes  of  the  ilisorders  and  mischiefs  which  impair  and  destroy  j 
the  ])uhiic  constitution  ;  and  the  consequences  which  result  1 
from  their  violence  and  their  collisions,  are  abundantly  detailed 
in  the  history  of  the  Athenians.  The  reckless  desperation 
which  is  produced  by  authority  lawlessly  and  wantonly  indul^:-  j 
ing  in  capricious  and  vindictive  excesses,  and  the  wule-spresd  i 
miseries  w  hich  originate  in  the  ambition  of  selfish  and  dariiu: 
miiuls,  are  not  less  a  part  of  the  lesson  which  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides  st*ts  before  us.  He  found  in  the  vicissitudes  of  be  i 
country’s  affairs,  and  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  directed 
them,  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  tendency  of  political  infiucnce,  when,  separat^ 
from  w  isdom  and  goodness,  it  is  used  only  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  the  aspirant  to  ])opular  favour,  or  as  the  means  of  promotinc 
personal  aggrandizement ;  and  he  has  exhibited  them  faithfully  I 
and  impressively  in  the  pages  of  his  history.  He  has  given 
the  history  of  a  people  proud  of  the  remembrance  of  the  w* 
ploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  l>ecome  insolent  and  overbearint  | 
by  the  continuance  of  their  prosperity ;  founding  on  the  j 
riority  of  their  |>ower  the  right  of  controlling  other  states,  and 
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iiot  scnipuloiis,  when  the  occasion  allowed,  of  exercising  it  to 
cnsliivc  them ;  proceeding  through  their  varied  fortunes,  till, 
instigated  by  the  increasing  thirst  of  dominion,  they  entered 
upon  altcMupts  at  foreign  compiest,  which  they  failed  to  accom- 
|,lisli,  and  thus,  by  their  aggressions,  prepared  the  way  for  their 
own  downfall.  Athens,  the  city  of  splendid  edifices  and  pom¬ 
pous  s|>ectacles,  famed  for  its  magnificent  temples  and  its  vene¬ 
rated  altars,  its  cultivation  of  philosophy,  and  its  study  of  ele¬ 
gance,  was  not  less  distinguished  by  the  turbulence  of  its  citi- 
lens,  the  profligacy  of  its  orators,  and  the  injustice  and  cruelties 
^)er|>etrated  by  its  governments.  The  History  of  Thucydides 
b  a  faithful  but  appalling  record  of  follies,  crimes,  and  miseries, 
—of  discords  and  treacheries, — of  seditions,  and  conspiracies, 
and  insurrections, — of  deliberate  villanies  and  atrocious  mur¬ 
ders. 

But,  with  this  ‘  everlasting  possession  *  as  an  inheritance,  so 
frau^ht  with  instruction,  and  so  replete  \vith  exam])lcs  of 
faithlessness  and  wickedness,  the  advantages  which  mankind 
have  actually  derived  from  its  lessons,  cannot,  we  fear,  he  very 
highly  estimated.  If  the  Author  found  a  reason  for  so  desig¬ 
nating  his  bequest  to  posterity,  in  the  utility  which  he  connected 
with  its  preservation,  vve  may  have  our  doubts  wliether  its  be¬ 
nefits  have  been  at  all  answerable  to  his  expectations.  It  may, 
probably,  have  suggested  schemes  of  policy  to  statesmen,  and 
have  assisted  men  in  naval  and  military  command,  in  forming 
plans  and  devising  manoeuvres  ;  but  it  has  done  little  to  check 
the  projects  of  the  ambitious,  or  to  repress  the  forwardness  of 
the  incompetent.  It  has  not  prevented  the  aggression  of  the 
powerful  against  the  weak;  nor  has  it  contributed  much  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  disorders  which  interfere  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  If  the  most  faithful  and  appalling  details  of  the 
miseries  produced  by  warfare,  (and  the  most  faithful  details  are 
I  the  most  appalling,)  could  have  furnished  an  antidote  to  the 
passions  which  have  arrayed  large  bodies  of  men  in  murderous 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  sword  and  the  spear  had  long  ere 
now  taken  new  forms,  and  supplied  to  the  reaper  and  the  vine¬ 
dresser  their  appropriate  implements :  ‘  no  war,  or  battle’s 
‘  sound  ’  had  spread  its  terrors  through  the  peaceful  dwellings 
and  the  hearts  of  men.  We  have  many  other  legacies  left  us 
for  our  benefit,  besides  the  ‘everlasting  possession*  bequeathed 
l>y  Thucydides  to  posterity.  Other  histories  have  added  many 
deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood  to  the  iniquities  and  cruelties 
»hich  he  has  recorded.  Two  and  twenty  centuries  are  a 

I^ng  course  of  years  for  mankind  to  have  been  receiving  the  in¬ 
struction  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  vnetories  and  defeats. 
And  as  many  more,  probably,  might  be  rolling  on,  with  les.5ons 
^tten  in  letters  of  blood,  and  mankind  be  found  not  less  am- 
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bitlous  or  ferocious,  for  all  that  they  might  in  this  way  learn. 
It  is  l)y  other  lessons,  anil  from  other  teachers,  that  the  in. 
Ihicnce  must  go  forth,  wliich  shall  prej^are  the  bright  and  tran¬ 
quil  scenes  that  may  contrast  most  perfectly  with  tlioscofwar. 

A  translator  of  Thucyiliiles  has  no  easy  task  to  perform, 
lie  is  one  of  the  most  ililHcult  of  ancient  authors,  and  most 
widely  dilfers  in  manner  from  the  other  (ireek  historians.  All 
comparison  between  him  and  I  lerodotus,  or  Xenophon,  is  en¬ 
tirely  misplaced,  as  they  have  no  common  resemblance.  The 
style  of  Thucydides  is  excessively  laboured  ;  his  sentences  are 
intricate  in  their  construction,  and  his  periods  arc  long  and  re¬ 
plete  with  perplexing  dilliculties.  Cicero  describes  his  obscu¬ 
rities  as  being  impenetrable  ;  and  some  of  his  commentators  have 
represented  them  as  studied  ;  as  if,  by  the  adoption  of  this  in¬ 
verted  style,  he  chose  not  to  he  understood  by  common  readers. 
Such  an  opiifion  is  not  entitled  to  much  regard,  since  the  diffi. 
culties  in  question  are  such  as  try  the  patience  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  as  well  as  that  of  more  ordinary  capacities.  The  true 
reason  of  them  is  to  he  found  in  the  Writer’s  peculiar  cast  of 
mind  ;  and  they  most  abound  in  the  orations,  which  contain  the 
most  ample  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  elaborate  attention 
bestowed  on  their  composition. 

'The  History  of  Thucydides  was  previously  known  to  English 
readers  by  three  dillerent  versions.  T’hc  first  is  that  of  Thos.  Ni- 
colls,  *  C’itezeine  and  (ioldesmyth  of  London’,  Fol.  Io50,  which 
was  professedly  a  translation  of  the  French  version  of  Claude  de 
Seyssel,  Uishop  of  Marseilles.  The  faults  of  this  translation 
seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  celebrated  Hobbes,  of  Malms- 
bury,  the  task  of  rendering  the  History  into  English  ‘  ilnln^ 

‘  diately  from  the  (ireek’;  knowing,  he  remarks,  that  when  he 
should  have  done  it,  though  some  errors  might  remain,  yet  they 
wo^dd  be  errors  of  but  one  descent.  Hobbes  completed  hw 
undertaking  in  1()X?8.  It  is  literal  and  rugged,  and  not  unfT^ 
qiiently  obscure.  In  the  narrative  parts  of  his  author,  he  ha* 
closely  followed  the  original ;  but  in  the  orations,  he  has  very 
imperfectly  represented  the  sense,  and  still  less  truly  the  manner 
of  Thucydides,  and  sometimes  he  omits  expressions  of  import¬ 
ance.  Hut,  with  all  its  faults,  Hobbes’s  is  a  valuable  version. 
It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  very 
accomplished  judges,  was  not  superseded  by  the  third  English 
translation,  that  of  Smith,  which  first  appeared  in  1758.  Tl*^ 
high  praises  bestowed  on  this  work  on  its  first  coming  before 
the  public,  might  seem  to  be  tlie  pledge  of  its  perjvetual  accept¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  judgements  of  critics  are  not  irreversible  decrees. 
As  Smith  found  in  the  defects  and  errors  of  Hobbes’s  transb- 
tion,  reasons  for  undertaking  another,  so  the  numerous  faults  rf 
his  own  version  are  nssicned,  by  the  present  Translator,  as  w 
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jurl  cause  of  lus  enga^in^  in  the  formidable  task  wliich  he 
has  completed.  Smith’s  work  is,  perhaps,  too  much  dej>re- 
ciaied  by  Mr.  IMoomfield  ;  but,  that  it  is  paraphrastic  and 
cliari»cal>le  with  faults  of  the  same  kind  which  its  author  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  version  of  his  predecessor,  w^e  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute.  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  work,  however,  is  to  be  estimated 
by  its  own  merits  ;  and  these  are  so  considerable,  as  to  entitle 
it  to  the  patrona^^e  of  the  public,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  improvements  which  his  text  exhibits  in  comparison  with 
dtliiT  Hobbes’s  or  Smith’s.  He  has  evidently  studied  to  transfer 
ibe  sense  of  his  author  with  precision,  and  to  make  as  near  an 
approximation  to  his  manner  as  w\as  practicable.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  we  have  found  him  mistaking  the  construction  of  the 
(ext;  and  in  others,  we  should  object  to  his  phraseology;  Imt 
the  Translation  furnishes  ample  testimony  to  his  learning,  his 
diligence,  and  his  discernment ;  and  we  have  ahundant  proof 
ilmt  it  proceeds  from  the  ])en  of  a  writer  who  has  long  and 
attentively  studied  the  History  which  he  inteq>rets  and  illus¬ 
trates.  The  general  reader  is  here  furnished  with  a  version  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Historians  of  Greece,  as  literal  and  as 
|)er}ipiciious  as  erudition  and  industry  combined  could  well 
render  it.  But  the  critical  aj)paratus  with  which  Mr.  Bloom- 
I  field  bus  accompanied  his  'i’ranslation,  w  ill  render  it  particularly 
\  \  acceptable  to  scholars.  VV^e  are  really  surprised  at  the  mass  of 
i  j  annotations  which  he  has  inserted  in  these  volumes.  They  are 
[  chiefly  exegetical ;  many  are  philological,  and  supply  numerous 
I  ;  criticisms  on  the  expressions  and  constructions  of  the  text.  The 
j  historical  and  geographical  notes  are  numerous,  and  will  afford 
i  ;'rpat  and  invaluable  assistance  to  tlie  student.  Mr.  Bloom- 
\  field’s  annotations,  indeed,  form  a  perpetual  commentary  on  tlic 
.  •  text  of  Thucydides,  and  constitute  an  immense  body  of  illustra- 
I  tion,  drawn  from  the  commentators,  historians,  and  travellers 
j  whose  information  could  be  made  available  to  the  elucidation  of 
I  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  essay  of  Professor 
i  foppo  on  the  state  of  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  that 
prolonged  and  ruinous  conflict,  is  appended  to  the  volumes ;  as 
;  are  also  a  Chronological  Table  of  remarkable  events,  and  a 
I  copious  General  Index  ;  and  a  life  of  Thucydides  is  prefixed  to 
;  I  ‘he  work.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  Maps  of  Northern 
I  i  brecce,  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  Southern  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
I  I  yia  Minor,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  Syracuse  from  Professor 
j  boiler,  which  adorn  these  volumes,  and  contribute  so  much  to 
1  I  die  elucidation  of  the  History.  Altogether,  this  is  a  publication 
I  »liicli  we  have  pleasure  in  announcing  and  recommending  to 
I  I  our  readers.  It  is  by  far  the  best  substitute  for  the  original, 
f  ^bich  Knglisb  literature  can  furnish,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
j  biilifulness  of  the  version,  but  as  it  contains  the  means  of  cu- 
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i4l»linj4  the  reader  to  whom  ll»e  ori>{inal  is  not  accessible,  to  j  I 
understand,  hy  innumerable  ex|>lan«ition3  in  the  notes,  the  im.  I  ! 
port  of  the  text.  I ! 

Mr.  Uloomtield  finds  fault  with  his  predecessors  for  their  !  I 
treatment  of  u  passai^e  which,  in  his  own  version,  is  open  tore.  1 1 
prehension,  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  head-  ?  t 
duces  against  them.  Hook  1.  Chap.  XLV  1. — ‘  Having  thenset  i  ^ 

‘  sail  for  licucas,  and  made  the  coast  over  against  Corcyra,  thrr  !  j 
‘  came  to  anchor  at  the  Chimerium  of  Thesprotia.*  ‘  Tli  1  | 
‘translators  here  (Latin,  French,  and  ICnglish),’ says  Mr.  B.,  Si 

*  commit  a  most  egregious  blunder,  hy  rendering,  “  Having  met  \  j 
‘  together  or  rendezvoused  on  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  to  |  I 
‘  Corcyra,  they  set  out  for  Leucas  ” ;  for  at  Leucas,  they  were  !  | 

‘  hy  no  means  on  the  coast  over  against  Corcyra ;  not  to  say,  j  | 

‘  that  this  sense  cannot  he  elicited.’  Smith  renders  :  ‘  So  soon  i  f 

*  as  they  were  all  assembled  at  that  part  of  the  continent  which  |  | 

‘  looks  towards  (>orcyra,  they  set  sail  from  Leucas,  and  arrire  \  I 
‘  at  the  C’liimerium  in  ’I’hesprotis.’  According  to  Mr.  Hloon-  |  I 
field’s  translation,  Leucas  was  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  and  jl 
the  Chimerium  a  station  which  they  occupied  in  the  course  of  !  | 
the  voyage.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  cod-  a 
sti  uction  which  he  suggests  in  his  note,  and  only  wonder  bov  ! 
he  came  to  insert  a  reading  so  erroneous  in  his  text.  Leucas  I 
was  evidently  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet;  and  the  sentence  is  |  \ 
to  he  read  :  ‘  And  when  they  had  made  the  coast  over  against  |  J 
‘  Corcyra,  having  sailed  from  Leucas,  they  anchored  at  the  |  | 
‘  Chimerium  of  I'liesprotia.’  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr.  |  i 
Uloomlield  has,  through  inadvertency,  written,  ‘lor  Leucas,’ »•  | 
stead  of /Vo/a  Leucas ;  hut  the  mistake  is  an  unfortunate  one.  j 

'Fhe  following  extract  comprises  the  whole  of  the  cclehrtted  j  ! 
description  of  the  Festilence  at  Athens,  which  occurred  in  the  j  j 
secoiul  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  W  e  can  make  room  \  | 
only  for  the  translation.  The  more  erudite  of  our  readers,  wf  j  \ 
refer  to  Mr.  P>loomflcld’s  numerous  annotations  on  the  piissagr.  j  | 
in  which  much  pertinent  and  illustrative  learning  will  be  found-  |  | 

j  ! 

*  Immediately  on  the  comnieiieemeiit  of  the  spring,  tlic  j  \ 

nesians  and  their  allies,  as  before,  with  two-thirds  of  their  j  | 

maile  an  irruption  into  Attica,  nmler  the  command  of  Archidamto  i  i 
son  of  Zenxidamns,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  after  enesunpn^-  j  j 
laiil  waste  the  ctnintry.  And  when  they  had  not  been  manr  dtvy  ii  |  | 
Attica,  the  pcstih'ftcc  which  afterwiirds  so  much  afflictt*d  the  At^  i 

Ilians.  m;ule  its  appearance,  and  which  was  said  to  have  prcri««»h  ; 

spniul  its  r.ivages  in  other  parts ;  as  at  Lemnos  and  elsewncTf-  ^  j 
that  as  it  may,  so  great  a  jicstilence  and  so  sw'eeping  a  mortality  rf  ^ 
Iniman  race  had  never  elsewhere  been  known  in  the  memorv*  of  ;  ! 
For  at  first,  not  even  the  physicians,  through  ignorance  of  ihr  di^  | 
oriler,  were  able  to  devise  any  etfeetnal  remedy  for  it  (nay,  they  l! 
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fn»m  their  nt'arcr  approach  to  the  gick,  ditxl  the  fastest )  ;  iior 
ditl  any  other  human  art  aueht  avail.  And  as  to  anpplicatioiiH  nt  the 
tfwple*  or  consultations  of  oracles,  or  other  religious  rites,  all  \v»*ro 
ilike  vain  and  useless;  insomuch  that,  overcome  by  the  viidence  of 
tbe  calamity,  the  iH'ople  at  last  wholly  discuHitinued  them. 

‘  XLVU  l*  The  contagion  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  that  part 
^  .Ethiopia  which  is  sitrated  beyond  Kg}  pt,  and  from  thence  to  have 
ptsseil  into  Kgypt  and  Libya.  After  s]>readiiig  oy-er  a  considerable 
part  of  the  king  <»f  Persia’s  dominions,  it  at  length  broke  out  sud- 
ifuly  at  Athens,  and  made  its  first  attack  in  the  Pirnnis,  where  it 
ns  n'|wted  that  the  Pelo|>onnesians  had  thrown  |anson  into  the 
nib ;  for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  there.  Afterw-anls  it  ex- 
tondtsl  to  the  up]K‘r  city,  and  then  the  mortality  rapidly  increased. 
And  m*w  1  leave  every  one  (whether  physician  or  other)  to  pass  his  own 
njiiniim  com'cming  it,  ]>ointing  out  fnnn  whence  it  was  likely  to  arise, 
and  what  cnnises  he  thinks  sutheient  to  produce  so  entire  a  change  of 
I*  the  oHistitution  of  the  human  laxly.  For  my  own  ]a\rt,  1  shall  mendy 
rtUte  tlw  fnamter  of  it  ;  and,  having  l)cen  myself  sick  of  it,  and  seen 
:  others  aHiicted,  1  shall  point  <»ut  those  symptoms  of  the  malady,  from 
"  a  consiilcration  of  u  hich  any  one  may  have  some  previutis  knowleilge 
of  it ;  uiul  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  its  nature,  sliould  it  ever 
again  make  its  appearance'. 

‘XLIX.  The  season  of  the  ye.ir  I  sTXMk  of  is  admitted  to  have 
Wn  siinjiihirW  healthy,  jis  far  as  regariUHl  other  disorders;  nay,  if 
any  one  ]weviously  lalamred  under  any  malady,  it  merged  and  ter- 
minaUnl  in  this.  Others,  without  any  ap]iarent  cause,  on  a  sudden, 
and  when  in  perfect  health,  were  attacked  first  vnlh  violent  heats 
\  iWt  the  head,  accompanied  v^ith  redness  and  inflammation  of  the 
i  tm.  Then  tlie  internal  ]>arts,  Uah  the  gullet  and  the  tongue,  im- 
im'diately  assumed  a  sanguinM»us  hue,  and  emitted  a  noisome  and 
\  fetid  iHiiKir.  SrxH'zing  and  hoarscnicss  then  supervened,  and  not  long 
I  after,  tiio  malady  des(*endiHi  t4>  the  brirast,  bringing  with  it  a  violent 
I  ceugh  ;  and  when  it  had  fixcHl  itself  on  the  stomach,  it  excited 
I  WHHitiiig,  inducing  what  physicians  call  discharges  of  biU,  and  those 
I  iltendetl  a  ith  exci'ssive  torment.  This  was,  in  most  cases,  succeeded 
1  by  a  dry  emj>tv  hiccough,  accximjmnied  with  strong  colicky  convulsions 
I  and  spaMiis  ;  in  Mime  cases  immediately  ceasing,  in  others  of  longer 
I  duration.  The  Ixidv  did  not  externally  feel  very  hot  to  tlie  touch,  nor 
I  wxs  the  skin  ]iallid,  but  reddish,  liviil,  and  la*specklcd  with  minute 
j  piJuph's  and  running  sort's.  But  so  burnt  up  were  the  internal  parts, 
I  that  the  patients  c<»uld  not  bear  the  lightest  clothing  or  the  finest 
I  dieets  to  1)0  thrown  over  them,  nor  endure  to  be  otherwise  than  stark 
\  naked ;  miy,  thev  would  most  gladly  have  plunged  into  cold  water. 
I  indi'ed,  many  <*f  those  who  were  not  attended  t4»,  did  so ;  precipitating 
tb€in!telvt*s  into  v^ells,  urged  by  thirst  insatiable  ;  and  whether  they 
I  drank  much  or  little,  it  was  the  same.  A  restleKsiu*ss  and  wakefolncaa 
I  likewise  perpi'tually  <*p]»reKsed  them  ;  and  so  l<*ng  as  the  disorder  u'aii 
I  its  height,  the  liody  did  not  fall  away,  hut  resisted  the  malady  be- 
:  y«n«l  all  expectation  ;  so  that  either  they  died  (most  of  them  on  the 

j  ^^inlh  i»r  the  seventh  day  4*f  the  inward  fever)  while  vet  in  p<i^ssion 

^  Some  strength,  or,  if  they'  escaped  Qthat  crisi»3>  tnen  the  disorder. 
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(Icscv'nilin;^  into  tho  afftvtrfl  thnn  with  violent  nlremtinn  tad 

rtresHive  dijirrhn'n,  hy  which  they  were  HfterwjirdH  carried  off  thnMi(*|| 
mere  wcjikncs^.  For  the  nnilndy  comniencinjr  at  the  head,  wherv  it 
Hr’^t  tm>k  its  |>ost,  an<l  from  thence  df‘sr«'n<iin^,  ]>ervaded  the  whole 
Iwxly.  And  if  any  snrvived  those  ^refitest  tlainj^crs,  yet  the  dinartier 
jM»i/ed  on  the  extrennties,  and  there  left  its  mark  ;  making  its  attacks, 
for  instance,  on  the  finjrers,  or  the  t(M»s,  or  the  ])ndenda  ;  and  manr 
with  the  deprivation  of  tliese,  and  smne  even  with  that  of  their  etii, 
esniped  with  their  lives.  Nor  were  there  wantinjt  th<»se  who,  on  it. 
covcrinij,  lalmnred  nnder  an  ntter  forjjjet fulness  of  every  thing,  aad 
knew  neither  their  friends  nor  inde<v|  themstdvea. 

*  ft.  For  as  this  was  a  kind  of  disonler  whicli  Imf^led  all  dintcn|w 

tion,  nay.  even  exceeded  human  nature,  iu  the  virulence  which  it  n* 
ercis4'd  on  the  sntferers,  so,  iu  the  respect,  it  plainly  evincid 

itself  to  Is' something  wholly  different  from  any  of  the  ordinaiy  di*. 
tem]K'rs.  For  thougli  there  were  mai^y  unhuried  corpses,  tluste  hh^ 
and  iM'asts  which  prey  on  human  Hesh,  either  approached  them  me 
or,  if  they  tasted,  perished.  A  proof  of  whicli  was  seen  inthetaul 
disaj>]x*a ranee  of  all  birds  of  prey,  which  were  found  neither  alwit 
the  carcasses  nor  elsewhere.  Hut  the  r/og.r,  from  tlu'ir  doin«»stic  hahb 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  men,  afforded  a  inon*  manifest  crideDor 
of  the  thing. 

*  HI.  Such,  then,  (to  omit  many  other  cases  of  peculiar  vinileticr 
each  having  some  symptoms  differing  from  thosi'  of  others,)  whs  tkr 
p'neral  nature  of  the  ilisorder.  And  none  of  the  usual  or  endemid 
malailies  made  their  attacks  during  its  continuance  ;  or,  if  they  did 
s«¥>n  terminated  in  this.  The  sufferers,  monxw<*r,  died,  some 
neglect,  others  with  all  the  care  and  attention  pmsihle  ;  nor  could  «m 
one  remetlv  l>e  devise'll,  whose  application  would  1m»  certain  to  dogfwd; 
for  what  Is'iietited  one,  \r.is  pn'jndicial  to  another.  Morrow,  • 
constitution,  whether  in  respect  of  stri'ngth  or  wiMikness,  was  frinui 
able  to  co|X'  with  it ;  nay,  it  swept  away  all  alike,  even  those  uttcadMi 
to  nnth  the  mf>st  can'ful  managt*ment.  But  the  most  dreadful  yin 
of  the  calamity  was  the  total  dejection  of  mind  which  overwbehnst 
thixse  who  felt  themselves  attacketl  (for  fulling  at  once  into  tkspiR, 
they  the  more  readily  gave  themselves  up,  and  sunk  without  a  stmr- 
gle),  and  that  they  droppsl,  filltHl,  like  diseiusiul  sheep,  with  infectMti 
ctimmunicated  by  their  attendance  on  t'ach  other.  That  circumstaaR 
too,  i^cr-isiomnl  most  of  the  mortality  ;  for  if  men  forlmrc,  thnai^ 
tVar,  to  visit  the  sick,  they  died,  forbirn  and  destitute  for  want 
tendanct'.  and  thus  whole  families  liecame  utterly  extinct ;  and  t 
they  venturtHl  to  approach,  they  met  their  death  :  and  this  was  f«p* 
cially  the  fate  of  timst'  who  aimed  at  any  thing  like  virtue  ;  funof 
;isham*Hl  of  selfish  caution,  were  unsparing  of  their  ow'n  lives  in 
tending  on  their  friends ;  for  at  lost,  even  their  servants,  ovoramir  ^ 
the  exci'ss  of  the  c;ilamitv,  were  wearietl  out  with  the  groawnginL 
lamentations  of  the  sick  and  dying.  Those,  however,  who  had  9P- 
vivtHi  the  disorder,  were  the  more  compassionate  to  the  dying  and  1^ 
attticted  :  l»oth  as  knowing  bv  experience  what  the  disorder  was. 
In'ing  now  thonisi'lves  in  safety.  Fc»r  it  never  attacked  the  samr  jf*- 
•M»ii  twice  :  si»,  at  least,  as  to  be  mortal.  And  such  j)ersani  u’CW: 
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cie«t«^  on  thoir  csca|V  by  olhrrs  ;  aiyA  thoy  thomwhTs,  nmiilst  thoir 
pnBW'iit  joy,  nouriNh«yl  n  >»ort  of  light  ho]>e  f\vr  the  fiitimr — that  they 
ih(*ul*l  lUMvr  horoafrer  l»e  ilestroyoil  hy  any  iimviiff, 

•  IJ 1.  Ih'Mtles  the  present  oalamity,  the  nveption  of  the  country 

pcoplo  into  the  city  had  oCi^sioned  much  annoyance,  and  es|H'eiallv  t(» 
the  ne'v  c»miers.  V'or  as  they  hati  no  kotuH'x^  Imt  U'cn*  danjH'lhnl  to 
Ulp'.  during  the  height  ot  Mimmer,  in  vStiAing  a  horribly  ihiii- 
fused  nuirtality  txvurred,  insomuch  that  cotta's  lay  stretched  out  one 
pp»n  nnother,  as  t  hey'  had  died  ;  and  halt -dead  o^rpses  were  seen 
tumbling  o^■e^  each  other,  both  in  the  streets  and  aUnit  ocery  foiintain 
whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hnrrieil  them.  The  vert’  temph»s, 
im»,  in  which  they  had  hutted,  were  full  of  the  ciwpses  of  thi>se  who 
lijttiexpiitNl  there.  For  as  the  vudence  of  the  calamity  exctHHled  all 
hmneU.  and  men  knex\-  not  n  hat  to  haxT  recourse  to.  they  fell  iiit«»  a  iie- 
jhyt  alike  td*  sacred  and  s^x'.ial  duties.  All  laws,  toi>.  and  customs  which 
iuul  Kvn  in  fierce  res]ieeting  se]>ulture,  were  cimbnindi'tl  anil  riolatiHl; 
men  burying  just  where  and  how  they  ci>uld ;  and  many,  for  want  of 
funeral  mvi'ssaries  (so  many  deaths  having  l>efiire  ixvurreil  in  their 
fuuilii's),  had  recourse  to  ven'  indiwroits  means  for  the  intcniient  of 
iheir  frii'nds.  For  some,  resorting  to  funeral  piles  which  wen'  raising 
fiir  others.  liefore  they  were  ciwipleteii,  lay  their  own  cor^raes 

ihi’rcon.  and  M*t  them  on  fire.  tXhers,  when  a  eor]isi'  mis  huriiiiig, 
\n»uld  toss  npiin  t.be  pyre  another,  which  they  had  bn>ught  with  them, 

their  way. 

*  LIU.  Tliis  pestilence,  too,  in  other  respects,  gave  rise  to  that 
uubridlod  licentiousness  which  tben  drst  Ix^ran  to  be  premlent  in  the 
city;  for  ik^w  ei’CTy  one  yi*as  readier  to  venture  openly  U|kiii  those* 
,*ratificatioQs  which  he  had  before  dissembled,  or  indulged  in  secret, 
wIu'D  he  siw  sueb  sudde  n  ch,anges — the  rich  hurried  aw'ay,  and  Uumm* 
sbo  hrfon'  were  worth  nrrtbing,  coming  into  immediate  posae*88ioii  of 
ibeir  property  ;  insomuc^i  that  men  were  willing  to  snatch  the  enjoy- 
Jwmt  of  such  fugitive  delights  as  ol^ered  themselves,  and  to  live  solely 
btr  pleasure,  regarding  their  lives  and  their  possessions  as  only  held  by 
tbe  tenure  of  a  day.  As  to  bestowing  labimr  or  pains  on  any  pursuit 
sbich  sivmed  honourable  «r  neible,  no  one  cared  about  the  matter,  it 
being  uncertain  w  helher  or  not  he  might  be  snatched  away  previously 
twlhe  attAinment  of  his  object.  In  shcirt,  w  hatever  any  person  thouglit 
j‘le*surahle,  or  such  as  might  in  anv  way  contribute  thereto,  ihai  be- 

with  him  l»oth  the  hanourahU  and  us^'ul.  No  fear  of  the  gods, 

n»|xvt  fiir  human  law’s,  <»perated  as  any  check  :  for,  as  to  the /brmcr, 
d>ey  accounted  it  the  same  to  worship  or  not  to  worship  them,  since 
^  saw  all  alike  yierish  ;  and  as  to  latter,  no  one  expected  that 
^*is  existence  would  be  y»rok»iiged  till  judgment  should  take  etf»-*ct.  and 

nviive  the  punishmerit  of  his  offences ;  nay,  they  supposed  that  a 
^  heavier  judgnumU  already  denoonoed  against  them,  hung  over 
^bfir  heads ;  and  before  it  fell  upon  them,  they  thought  it  right  to 
^®*teh  <ofne  ecjoriDmt  of  life. 

‘  LIV.  Tiius  fearful  was  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenians.* _ 


liiicrelius  has  concluded  his  iJe  Jlen/m  Natyrac  with  a  fine 
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cU*scription  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  copied  very  closely  from 
this  eelehrateil  passage,  so  strongly  stamped  with  the  true  elo- 
cjuence  of  history.  \  irgil,  in  liis  description  of  the  patu 
among  the  cattle  of  the  Alj)ine  districts,  in  his  'I'liird  Cieorgic, 
seems  to  have  followcil  Lucretius  in  many  particulars;  and 
Ovid  has  still  more  closely  imitated  him  in  the  vii***  h^kof 
his  Metamorphoses.  The  same  awful  subject  has  been  treated 
with  horrible  felicity  by  several  modern  writers.  The  narra- 
tive  of  the  Orecian  Historian  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to 
Uoccaccio  the  introduction  into  the  l)ecameron,  of  his  not  less 
masterly  description  of  the  plague  at  I'lorence,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness.  The  great  plague  of  Naples  in  his 

been  commemorateil  by  Valentino,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  in  a  bit¬ 
ter  satire,  exposing  the  disonlers  and  crimes  accompanying  that 
dissolution  of  all  social  ties  which  is  the  most  dreadful  result 
t>f  such  a  visitation.  O  ur  own  Defoe  has  given  a  History  of  I 
the  IMague  of  l.oiulon,  w  hich,  after  Robinson  (husoe,  ranks 
as  the  finest  of  all  bis  works,  combining  with  an  epic  grandeur, 
a  domestic  familiarity  and  pathos.  And  a  contemporary  poet, 
in  his  “  City  of  the  Plague,”  has  attempted,  with  more  clever¬ 
ness  than  good  taste,  the  same  appalling  theme  in  verse.  It 
w  ould  be  curious  and  intmesting  to  compare  the  several  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  same  dire  calamity. 

W  e  shall  next  place  in  juxta-]K)sition  to  each  other,  the  fol- 
h)wing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Rloomfiehrs  version  and  SmitliV 
translation,  ib  scribing  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  for  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Rook  \  1. 

‘  Things  InMiig  thus  detorniinetl,  and  the  year  now  advanetd  totl>f 
middle  of  ;.iinin'er,  the  fleet  set  sail  for  Sicily.  Orders  hadlKTn  issued 
iH'fore,  for  the  hnlk  of  the  confederates,  and  vict\ialling-shijw,  and 
small  craft,  and  all  the  tenders  in  general,  to  repair  to  and  assembk 
together  at  I'oreyra  ;  that,  from  thence,  in  a  hody,  they  might  arm 
the  Ionian  to  the  cape  of  .la])ygia.  Rut  such  as  were  suhjecta  d 
Athens,  and  such  of  the  confederates  as  were  then  in  the  eity>  mardi- 
ing  dow  n  to  the  I’irirns  on  the  appointed  day  hy  moniing’s  dawn, 
went  on  Issird  the  ships  in  order  to  W'eigh  and  he  gone.  They  wrrr 
ctviuhicltHl  thitloT  hy  a  great  crowd,  it  may  Ik*  wiid  by  the  whole  crewd 
t»f  Athens,  hotli  citizens  and  stmng«*rs.  The  fonner  nttend*Hl,  to  pff- 
fonn  the  parting  decorums  w’here  their  several  attachments  claimed  rt; 
some  to  their  friends,  some  to  their  relations,  some  to  their  own  soo^ 
The  wlnde  ot>m]K\ny  moved  along  with  a  medlev  of  hope  and  lament¬ 
ation  ;  with  h<n>e,  that  success  would  attend  their  course;  with  b* 
mentation,  lest  they  might  never  meet  again.  The  sad  recolleCtK* 
iK'eurred — to  how  a  great  a  distance  from  their  native  soil  they 
going  to  Ik*  sent !  And  now  that  the  hour  of  dejvarture  was  come,  anc 
when  this  moment  they  were  going  to  be  dismissed  into  scenes  w 
ilangiT,  the  impressions  of  terror  were  felt  with  much  keener 
than  when  the  eiptHUtioii  wtis  only  decreed.  However,  at  the  sigiitw 


lilooinfiohrs  Thticifdides, 

ifKir  pn‘st‘nt  stronirtli,  i>f  tl»c  nunienms  oxpiMiicuts  of  n  pn>8|MTous  en- 
u-rnrise  which  their  eyes  bi'helcl,  their  spirits  were  n^iii  elated. 

•*  As  h>r  the  strangiTs  and  bulk  of  the  crowd,  they  attended  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  jpur.inj;  at  the  ine:ins  intended  to  accomplish  a  great 
and  stujH'iuhms  design.  Fi»r  iK'ver  did  any  one  State  of  Gri'ect',  l)efor« 
this  time,  e<piip  by  its  own  strength  such  a  powerful  armament.  It 
wTis  the  finest  ^id  most  glorious  fleet  that  to  this  day  the  world  had 
hvij- 

‘  W'hen  the  whole  force  was  got  on  Wrd  the  fleet,  w  hen  the  stow- 
of  all  necessary  stores  and  all  baggage  whatever  was  completely 
jljusted,  silence  then  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumjK't.  But  the 
Miiemn  prayers  for  a  successful  expi'dition  were  not  offered  from  every 
MVA'l  apart,  but  in  behalf  of  all  united,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The 
coblets  mingled  with  wine  ran  the  circle  of  the  whole  armament,  and 
every  crew  as  well  as  the  commanders  poured  out  the  libations,  and 
lirank  success  and  happiness  out  of  gold  and  silver  cu])s.  The  whole 
crowd  that  st<M>d  U]>on  tlie  bt'ach,  lM»th  of  citizens  and  such  strangers 
as  wen*  there  and  wished  them  privsj>erity,  joined  with  them  in  the 
public  ]>rayer.  And  inuv  the  pwan  being  sung  and  the  libation 
finished,  they  put  out  to  sea.’ — Smith,  Vol.  II.  pp.  114  —  1 17* 

‘  XXX.  After  this,  when  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  em- 
Urkation  to  Sicily  took  phice.  And  now  the  greater  part  of  the  allies, 
with  the  corn- transports,  and  such  other  vessids  and  barks  as  were  to 
accemjuiiy  the  force,  had  received  j)revious  orders  to  rendezvous  at 
(’(•rcyra,  it  being  intended  from  thence  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the 
promontory  of  Japygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of 
ihe  allies  as  were  at  hand,  proceeding  to  the  Pira;us  on  an  ap]X)inteil 
(by,  early  the  next  morning,  went  on  board  the  ships,  in  order  to  im- 
midiately  get  under  weigh.  With  them  had  gone  down,  in  a  manner, 
the  wludc  of  the  rest  of  the  multitude  which  was  in  the  city,  both  of 
citizens  and  strangt'rs ;  the  former  for  the  purj)ose  of  setting  their  re- 
btions  on  the  way  ;  the  latter  as  conducting  some  their  comj)anions, 
''•me  their  relatives,  others  their  wms,  accompanying  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  hope  and  lamentation  ;  of  hope,  that  they  would  attain  their 
aims;  of  lamentation,  as  uncertain  whether  they  should  ever  again  sec 
each  other,  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  exj>editiun  on  whicli  they 
were  g(»ing. 

‘  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  they  were  now  alxmt  to  jwut 
from  each  other  under  circumstances  of  peril,  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  exjvdition  struck  them  mure  forcibly  than  when  they  had  voted 
frr  its  adoption.  However,  at  the  manifest  strength  (»f  the  armament 
they  t(K*k  courage  ;  cheered  by  the  vast  numbers  which  met  their  view. 
As  to  the  strangers  and  the  rest  (»f  the  multitude,  they  went  for  the 
«ke  of  the  sp^vtacle,  as  something  worth  seeing,  and  connected  with  an 
enterprise  stUTM*ndous. 

*  XXXI.  Fur  this  was  the  gr(*ate8t,  the  most  costly,  and  the  6n^ 
anuament  which  up  to  that  time  had  sailed  from  a  singU  State  with 
breeian  forces. 

‘  XX XI  I.  When  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing  was  put 
“n  hoard  which  wa.s  U*  be  taken  with  them,  sileuce  was  ordered  by  the 
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soil  nil  <»f  tJie  trum|M*t,  and  t)u‘  usual  prayers  directed  by  law  were  ro- 
citi'd  not  by  each  ship  separately,  but  all  together,  the  whole  nuilti- 
tinle  resjMniding  to  the  voice  of  heralds  ;  cups  of  wine,  tiH),  were  mixtxi 
throughout  the  wlude  arinainent,  and  the  otficers  and  soldiers  made  li¬ 
bations  out  of  golden  and  silver  goblets.  In  these  prayers,  too,  parti- 
ci[>ated  all  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  citizens  on  shore,  and  whoever 
cIm*  present  with  them  wished  well  to  the  expedition.  And  after  wn«». 
ing  the  pwan,  and  completing  the  libatimis,  they  put  t»»  sea.- — 

lUoomJicld,  Vol.  III.  pp.  oG— 62. 

If,  on  a  comparison  of  these  passages  with  tlie  original,  the 
superiority  ns  a  translator  he  awarded  to  Mr.  nioondield,  the 
]»raise  to  which  he  is  entitled,  is  not  that  which  might  be  claimed 
for  a  faultless  version.  Smith  represents  the  troops  destined 
for  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  as  marching  from  Athens  at  day- 
hreak  to  the  Piriens,  and  immediately  emharking.  Mr.  Bloom- 
li(*ld  describes  them  as  auiiving  at  the  I'iiwiis  one  day,  and 
going  on  hoard  the  next.  All  that  Thucyilidos  says  is,  that 
the  forces  marched  down  to  the  Pira*us,  and  on  an  appointed 
day  commenced  the  embarkation.  Mr.  1>.  is  (piite  mistaken  in 
assigning  to  the  strangers  the  ollice  of  conducting  some  their 
companions,  some  their  relatives,  and  others  their  sons.  ^Vc 
are  surprised  that  so  critical  a  .scholar  should  have  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  construction  of  the  Greek  text,  which  has  no  re¬ 
ference  whatever  to  the  strangers,  who  are  afterwards  noticed 
by  'riuicydides  as  going  down  to  the  Pirmus  merely  as  s|)ec- 
tators  of  the  pompous  spectacle.  Smith’s  version  correctly 
gives  the  sense,  though  his  diction  is  hut  too  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  he  has  reprehended  in  Hobbes.  ‘To  perform  the 
‘  parting  decorums’ — ‘a  medley  of  hope  and  lamentation,’ — are 
expressions  which  cannot  he  praised  for  elegance.  In  Section 
XXXII.,  the  translation  of  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred  ;  it  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  original  excellently 
and  forcibly,  which  Smith’s  version  exhibits  very  imperfectly  and 
erroneousiv. 

W  e  ar  e  surprised  at  the  proofs  w  Inch  come  before  us,  of  the 
indefatigable  ardour  with  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  devotes  bini- 
self  to  his  learned  pursuits.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  to  re¬ 
port  the  contents  of  the  eight  volumes  of  his  copious  and  eru¬ 
dite  Annotations.  W’e  arc  now'  laying  down  these  three  volumes 
of  a  very  learned  Translation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides. 
And,  besides  other  intended  productions  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  our  progress  through  the  Notes,  we  have  found  our 
attention  attracted,  the  Author  announces  an  entirely  new 
'J’ranslation  of  the  History  of  Herodotus,  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  work,  and  in  the  same  number  of  volumes.  Although, 
for  general  readers,  Mr.  Taylor’s  translation  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  to  the  scholar,  Mr.  Bloom- 
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tifkl’s  work  will  be  a  valual)lc  accession.  Yet,  it  seems  less  a 
(it'siileratii/n  than  a  new  translation  of  some  other  works.  Why 
has  no  competent  scholar  nnilcrtaken  to  give  a  popular  form  to 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history? 


Art.  Ih  1-  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of 

Jesus  Christ ;  and  on  Atonement  and  Redemption.  By  •Tolm  Pyo 
Sinllli,  D.D.  8 VO.  pp.  31G.  Price  Bf.  London,  IB^B. 

i  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  In  two  Volumes. 
Hv  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Liteniture  in  the 
TlkMJogical  Seminary  at  Andover,  United  States.  London,  1B2B. 

n'K  cannot  charge  ourselves  with  either  intentional  neglect 
or  culpable  reinissness,  in  having  so  long  delayed  to  award 
to  these  pnl)lications  the  high  commendation  which  they  will 
rommaiul  from  every  biblical  scholar  and  every  devout  student 
I  of  the  sacred  page.  Circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain,  have  interposed  between  our  purpose  and  its  execu¬ 
tion;  and  now,’  while  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  wholly  to  pass 
them  over,  it  would  be  scarcely  in  season  to  make  them  the 
I  subject  of  a  lengthened  article.  We  have  placed  them  to- 
I  gelhcr  as  being  not  merely  works  of  a  kindred  character,  as  re- 
j  ;;arils  the  varied  erudition,  critical  acumen,  and  theological 
J  learning  which  they  display,  but  as  being  closely  allied  also  in 
I  their  very  subject.  Dr.  Smith’s  volume  comprises  to  a  con- 
!  >iderablc  extent,  a  commentary  on  that  Epistle  in  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  relating  to  the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of 
i  Christ  are  most  fully  illustrated. 

j  The  first  of  these  Discourses  was  originally  published  in  the 
year  1813,  and  had  long  been  out  of  print.  It  is  now  repub- 
j  Ibhed  in  compliance  with  repeated  requests,  but  with  consider- 
j  able  additions.  The  subsequent  Discourses  comprise  a  discus- 
!  i'ion  of  a  subject  to  which,  as  closely  connected  with  that  of 
i  Sacrifice,  the  former  discourse  could  not  but  refer,  but  which 
‘lemanded  further  scope,  in  order  more  especially  ‘  to  present  a 
‘view  of  the  rich  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  re- 
‘lation  to  this  glorious  theme.*  We  subjoin  a  syllabus  of  the 
first  Discourse. 

‘  Part  I.  On  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. — I. 
General  Nature  of  Sacrifices. — II.  The  Ancient  Rite  of  Sacrifice  a 
^nnbolical  action. — III.  Application  of  these  reasonings  to  the  Sacri- 
I  fice  of  Christ. — i.  The  Ancient  Sacrifices  were  intended  to  renreseiit 
On^at  Work  for  w’hich  the  3Iessiah  was  expected. — ii.  Tlie  Objects 
i  ^ which  the  Ancient  Sacrifices  were  only  declarative,  were  really  ef- 
I  fi^wl  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

‘  Part  II.  On  the  Projwr  Value  of  the  Redeemer’s  Sacrifice, 
j  ‘  Part  III.  On  the  Efiicacy  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.* 
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In  an  Appendix  of  Notes  ami  Illustrations  to  this 
occupying  ciglity  pages,  \vc  have  tlie  following  articles. 

‘  I.  Human  Saeriticos.— 1 1.  Suciuiuu  Views  of  the  Sacrilice  of 
(’hrist.  — 1 1 1.  Origin  of  Sacritices. — 1\'.  Skins  »»f  Aniiiuils,  imnie. 
diately  after  the  Kali,  converted  into  clothing.  — V.  Heathen  Nothwi 
of  the  Intention  of  Sacritices. — VI.  Doctrine  of  the  Kythagormjs  aiid 
IMatonists. — \’ll.  Heligioiis  Instrnction  hy  the  Levites. — Vlll.  Thf 
Oowni'd  Priest  and  King  in  Zechariah. —  IX.  Hefntation  of  the  Ob. 
jections  of  (iesenins  to  the  Christian  Interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.— X. 
Four  TranslalitniK  of  Isii.  liii. — XI.  The  Philosophy  of  Causation  fa. 
vourahle  to  the  C'hrislian  l)tH*trine  of  Hedemption. —  XII.  On  the  term 
(I'lii//,  in  imputation  to  Christ. — XIII.  Kvasion  of  Scriptural  Lw. 
g\iage  on  the  Siilferings  of  Christ. — XIV’^.  On  the  term  Satixf'nviian.^ 
XV.  On  the  term  Saviour, — XVM.  On  tlie  Socinian  As.si'rtion,  that 
I'hrist  had  to  otler  himself. — X\’II.  On  the  words  A/enm/ Npirif.— 
X\’III.  On  1  Tim.  iii.  Id. — XIX.  On  the  Dm'trine  »>f  the  Deity  of 
i'hrist. — XX.  Coincidences  and  Ditferences  hetwivn  Archhisbo])  Ma- 
giv’s  Work  on  Atonement  and  Sacritice  and  the  Author’s  Discouree.’ 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that,  within  the  compass  of  a 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Snith  has  compressed  a  brief  hut  very  completo 
discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  theolo^. 
'Po  those  students  who  luive  the  leisure  and  means  requisite  for 
further  investigation,  the  critical  and  hihliographical  notices 
contained  in  the  supplemental  matter  will  be  a  valuable  direc¬ 
tory.  Hut,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  the  volume  will  present 
a  sullicient  .\nd  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that,  in  a  theological  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  far  more  competent  and  coin})letc  exhibition  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Sacrilicc,  than  is  to  l)c  found  in 
Archbishop  Magee’s  Two  Discourses  and  Seveuty-six  Disserta¬ 
tions. 

It  will,  j)erhaps,  he  felt,  in  perusing  the  Discourse  itself, 
that  the  very  comprehensive  range  which  it  embraces,  hasim- 
])osed  upon  the  Author  restrictions  unfavourable  to  the  full 
development  of  his.thoughts  ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  sections, 
together  with  the  methodical  precision  of  the  arrangement,  *1* 
though  it  shews  the  clearness  of  the  Author’s  ideas,  gives  to 
the  Discourse  too  much  the  apjycarancc  and  efVect  of  a  skelt  - 
ton.  We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Smith  had  rejected  il- 
together  the  plan  and  form  of  a  discourse, — that  he  had  un¬ 
bodied  in  tbe  text  a  large  proportion  of  the  supplemental  nut¬ 
ter,  and  thrown  tbe  four  discourses  into  one  dissertation. 
ot  tbe  shorter  notes,  in  a  new  edition,  be  would  of  course  trans¬ 
fer  to  tile  foot  of  tbe  page,  to  avoid  tbe  awkwardness  of  a 
double  series.  The  volume  is  not  designed  for  a  cursory  and 
indolent  perusal.  As  tbe  fruit  of  patient  investigation  and 
study,  it  both  requires  and  deserves  to  be  studiously  read; 
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fhilo,  as  ^  repository  of  sound  and  valuable  criticism,  it  will 
cUiin  to  1>^'  often  consulted  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  arrive  at 
true  import  of  the  Scriptures  illustratin.!. 

The  second  Discourse  is  chiefly  critical ;  comprising,  first,  a 
minute  investigation  of  all  the  appellations  given  to  Our  Saviour, 
rfUting  to  his  priesthood ;  secondly,  an  analysis  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  ami  descriptive  characters  attributed  to  that  office;  and, 
thinlly,  observations  on  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  tiie  Hebrews,  and  on  the  Neological  System  of  Interpret¬ 
ation. 

Discourse  III.,  *  On  the  Atonement  made  by  Christ*,  is  an 
irjjuiuentative  exposition  of  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine ; 
shewing  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  Author's  mode  of 
representation  rests,  ‘may  be  deduced  by  plain  reasoning  upon 
‘the  necessary  circumstances  of  accountable  creatures*.  The 
last  Discourse  contains  an  examination  of  the  analogical  lan- 
of  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  redemption  effected  by 
Christ,  and  a  defence  of  the  Scriptural  metaphors,  with  a  ju¬ 
dicious  caution  against  their  indiscreet  a])plication.  Indexes  of 
the  Hebrew  and  (  ireek  words,  and  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
on  which  critical  remarks  are  oilercd,  as  well  us  a  general  index 
of  subjects,  are  apjK'uded  to  the  volume,  and  materially  enhance 
its  value,  by  facilitating  that  use  of  it  which  will  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  student. 

At  p.  159,  Dr.  Smith  adverts  to  the  objections  raised  against 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  s,  to  which 
he  offers  this  reply. 

‘  Let  them  (the  objectors)  consult  the  authors^  who  have  examined 
the  questions  relating  to  the  genuineness,  apostolic  authority,  and  in- 
spiratiim  of  this  Epistle.  Let  them  scritnisly  study  it,  in  its  simple 
text,  witli  close  attention  and  ferv'ent  prayer.  Let  them  ask,  whether 
it  is  possible,  without  violating  the  most  satisfactory  rules  of  Itterury  cri¬ 
ticism  and  common  sense,  to  aflinn  that  it  could  be  written  at  any  other 
period  than  alhiut  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Paul.  Let  them  fairly  con - 
ddiT,  whether  the  personal  allusions  at  the  end  ean  bt*  referred  to  any 
uher  writer.  Let  them  ask,  wliether  it  is  jiossible  to  believe  it  to  have 
hvu  the  wi>rk  of  a  forger.* 

In  this  paragraph,  we  feel  bound  frankly  to  express  our 
*Jpinion,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  not  exhibited  his  usual  caution  and 
candour.  He  seems  to  allow  no  alternative  to  those  who  may 
cnieriain  doubts  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  but 
that  of  rejecting  it  as  a  forgery.  It  is  true,  that  Michaclis,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  criterion  of  inspiration  which  he  lays  dow'n, 
argues,  that  if  not  written  by  an  apostle,  it  is  not  canonical ; 
^l  as  he  thinks  that  the  affirmative  cannot  with  certainty  be 
^tablished,  its  canonical  authority  he  pronounces  to  be  uncer- 
^n.  Other  critics,  however,  who  have  admitted  tlie  uncer- 
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lainty  of  tUo  authorship,  have  consiclercd  its  cnnonioai  cUarncif^ 
iu  amply  attested,  aiul,  \*hilo  a^reein;^  with  iMichaelis  in  y, 
pivmises,  reject  altogether  his  diihiouH  conclusion.  Amon^: 
these.  Dr.  Smith  is  well  aware,  ranks  the  venerable  CaKin 
His  language  is;  ‘Ago  vero  t:am  inter  /Ipostoiicas^  Wae  eon. 
troverxia  am^lcctor :  nec  tluhiio  Satainr  arti/icio  ft/isse 

(lain  factum  ut  Uli  authoritatem  ifuidam  iietraherrnt . 

Quls  porro  earn  compiutuerif  non  muf^nopere  eurandum  ett, 
Putarunt  alii  Paulnm  esse,  alii  IsUvam^  alii  Ihrnalum,  ulil 
('lementem,  ut  refrt  liinoutpnus,  Quan(/uam  JsUert  ianUmet 

Clementix  Pusehius  meminit .  Ago  ut  Paulnm  agmn- 

cam  authorem  adduci  nn/ueo,  Xam  tpii  dicunt  tumtem  /mm 
de  industria  suppressum^  (/uod  odiosum  exact  Juduixt 
ferunt :  cur  cuim  meutionem  fecixxet  Timothei^  si  ita  euetf 
Hoc  cuim  sc  indicia  sc  prodchat,  Sed  ipsa  doettndi  raiU  ct 
stylus  alium  tjuam  Paulum  esse  satis  testautur  :  et  sc/iptarifm 
unum  sc  ex  Aposiolorum  disripulis  pro/itrtur  cupite  at‘cu»dc: 
tpiod  cst  d  Paulina  consuctudine  Ionise  alicnunt,  l^rcuti'xca  ifnt 
de  catechismi  consuctudine  adducit  capitc  G’,  Pauli  a  tnti  mmm 
conjurrucrent* 

Dr.  Smith  refers,  in  his  preface,  w  ith  high  approbaiioA,  Id 
Professor  Stuart’s  first  volume,  in  which  the  American  Pio* 
fessor  enters  at  large  into  the  (picstion,  defending  the  Ptuline 
origin  of  the  ICpislie  with  consiilerahle  erudition  and  dexUriu, 
against  the  Cierman  critics,  lUntholdt,  Schulz,  SeylfArtlii  Ut 
Wetto,  and  lh)ehme.  Of  the  great  Cienevese  UefblMet, 
strange  to  say,  he  takes  no  sort  of  notice:  he  docs  not  evea 
mention  his  name  among  those  who  have  commented  on  tk 
ICpistle.  He  enumerates  Krasmus,  Orotius,  Lc  Clerc,  DrusiM, 
«l.  Cappell,  Limborch,  and  \N  oltius,  but  seems  never  to  bAvr 
heard  of  Calvin  as  a  commentator.  He  ap))ears,  too,  to  uke 
it  for  granted,  that  all  doubt  on  the  subject  must  spring  froa 
either  heterodoxy  or  perverseness  ;  and  in  his  ‘  balancing  d 
‘  the  testimony,’  he  discovers,  we  think,  far  more  of  the  skill 
and  ardour  of  the  advocate,  than  of  the  sound  discriminthen 
and  even-handed  impartiality  of  the  judge.  The  frivoloiis  ob¬ 
jections  and  cavils  of  the  German  critics,  who  would  bring  iniu 
doubt  the  Apostolic  authority  of  the  Kpistle,  he  has,  inio^ 
triumphantly  demolished ;  but  he  has  taken  very  slight  notice 
of  the  main  difliculties,  which  Calvin  felt  to  be  insu|>crAbic,  » 
far  as  regards  its  being  the  production  of  St.  I’aul,  alihougb 
he  had  no  doubts  w  hatever  as  to  its  inspiration.  Mr. 
does  not  fairly  state  the  case,  w  hen  he  asserts,  that  the  ohj0^ 
tioijs  ‘  have  arisen  more  from  taste  and  feeling,  than  frvMft 
‘  ditiun  or  testimony  ;*  nor  does  he  argue  fairly,  when  iie  ^ 
tempts  to  show*,  tiiat  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  must  have  hocHi 
if  iu>t  6t.  Paul  himself,  an  imitator  and  a  plagiarist. 
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THp  rnnonicnl  ntithority,  tlw^  fjeniiin^ness  and 

inspinition  of  the  Kpistir  to  the  Hehi'ews,  are  hc»  fully  attest<*H 
In  the  strongest  evidenee,  historical  nncl  internal,  that  thev  may 
sifrlv  ho  pronounced  nntmpeachaHe.  *  That  the  Churcli,  ihiring 
‘thr  first  century  aOer  the  ApostoKc.  ape,  ascrihed  it  to  some 
•onrof  the  Apostles,’  Mr.  Stuart  correctly  remarks,  *  is  clear 
‘ftiim  the  fact,  that  it  was  inserted  amonp  the  canonical  hooks  of 
•fhe  churches  in  the  Kast  and  the  West ;  that  it  was  eoinprised 
‘in  the  IVshito;  in  the  old  Latin  version;  and  was  certaiidy 
‘admitted  hy  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestine  churches.*  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Home,  who  wrote  his  epistle  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  frequently  rites  the  lanpuape  of  this  Epistle,  but 
does  not  name  its  author.  The  copious  use  which  he  makes  of 
H,  nltfmnph  not  in  the  shape  of  formal  citation,  proves  satis- 
MoriK,  not  merely  that  the  Epistle  was  previously  in  existence, 
im)  that  he  was  well  acquainted  witli  its  authorship,  hut  also,  that 
iHf  phraseolopy  and  reasoninpsof  the  Epistle  were  still  more  fn- 
miliAr  to  him  than  the  exact  words  of  the  document.  Indeed, 
indrss  (Memcnt  was  himself  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hfhrcws.  (which  there  is  pood  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
(iirterenre  of  style,  ht*  was  not,)  it  must  have  l>een  written  hy 
onr  for  whom  he  had  that  deference  which  it  is  not  conceivable 
rhiit  he  would  feel  for  any  one  hut  an  Apostle.  I'he  use  whif!h 
hf  mnkes  of  its  lanpuape,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  manner  in 
vhirh  Ire  refers  and  alludes  to  passapes  in  the  other  apostolic 
qdstles.  Hut  the  only  epistle  which  he  expressly  names,  is  the 
first  Kpislle  of  Pmd  to  the  (’hnrch  at  Corinth,  to  which  his 
own  epistle  was  addressed  :  *  *J’ake  into  your  hands  the  epistle 
'«f  ll»e  blessed  I'aul  the  Apostle.’  This  is  quite  natund,  sinre 
thr  epistles  to  other  churches  mipht  not,  possibly,  be  in  their 
h*mls.  ('onsiderinp  then  the  relation  in  which  Clement  stood 
to  the  A)H>stle  Paul,  the  references  he  makes  to  the  Epistle  to 
tHf  Hebrews,  whether  they  l>e  reparded  as  direct  citations  or 
» mere  allusions,  would  aftbrtl  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
ftuliu  e  oripin.  I‘Lusebius,  referrinp  to  the  ancient  tradition, 

thtt  this  Epistle  was  originally  written  hy  St.  Paul  in  Hebrew, 
wd  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  hy  either  Luke  or  Cle- 
■^t,  adopts  the  latter  supposition  as  ap|>earing  to  him  the 
probable,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  style.  Whal¬ 
er  opinion  may  lie  entertained  as  to  the  language  in  which  it 
^Hinnally  written,  the  tradition  associates  Clement  with  the 
^^tle  in  that  intimate  relation  which  l>est  explains  his  fa- 
!*#trny  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  supposition  of 
’'*  hiring  proceeded  from  his  frieiul  and  master.  Still,  as  the 
Titles  of  tlanies  ami  Peter  ap|>ear  to  be  referrefl  to  by  Cle- 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  all  that 
^  ^  inferred  with  certainty,  is,  tliat  he  regarded  the  Utter  as 
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apostolic  Scripture,  not  that  he  knew  it  ;vs  the  work  qf  St 
Paul. 

Some  learned  critics,  however,  have  tjhjected,  tlnit  if  Cleiuem 
really  alludes  to  this  epistle,  it  is  diilicult  to  conceive  how  it!i 
canonical  authority  should  afterwards  have  been  called  in 
(jiiestion  by  any  Latin  Christians.  We  are  unable  to  see  luuclj 
force  in  this  objection.  It  was  comprised,  with  the  other  au- 
thoritativc  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Old  Latin 
Version;  and  the  doubts  which  subsetpiently  arose,  and  wliick 
respected  its  author,  rather  than  its  authority,  were  occasioned 
by  its  being  anonymous.  It  is,  however,  clearly  impossible  that 
its  author  should  have  been  unknown  to  the  Christians  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  or  to  the  conteinporariesof 
the  Apostles.  There  is  suflicient  evidence,  that  by  them  it  was 
received  as  of  Apostolic  authority  ;  which  it  would  not  hav« 
been,  hud  not  the  writer  been  well  known.  Hut  in  the  second 
eentiiry,  what  had  not  become  uncertain,  that  rested  upon  ineK 
tradition,  and  was  not  authenticated  hy  written  record  ?  How 
little  dtjpendenee  can  be  placed  upon  any  of  the  stories  relatin({ 
to  the  acts  and  fate  of  the  apostles,  after  the  period  at  which 
St.  Luke  closes  his  narrative ! 

Among  t!»c  Apostolic  writings,  two  important  and  invaluable 
treatises,  tiie  Kpistle  in  (|uestion  and  the  (ieneral  Epistle  of 
John,  were  in  the  same  predicament:  the  writers  not  liaviog 
pretix^cd  their  names,  it  could  be  gathered  only  from  internal 
evidence,  or  from  vague  tradition,  which  of  tlie  AposUes  was 
the  writer.  J'he  historical  evidence  that  the  A}X)stle  John  was 
the  author  of  the  Catholic  b^pistle,  is  not,  perhaps,  stronger 
than  that  which  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  I  lebrews ;  the  precise  date  of  the  Epistle  of 
iFohn  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  nor  is  any  thing 
known  as  to  the  church  or  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Hut  the  tradition  which  ascribed  it  to  the  Helovcd  Disciple,  was 
sustained  by  such  indubitable  internal  evidence,  that  no  doubt 
could  arise  respecting  its  author,  lii  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical 
authority  of  the  docuineut  were  equally  well  attested;  but  the 
testimony  of  tradition  was  not  uniform  as  to  its  author,  and  the 
internal  evidence  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  decisive.  It  was  not 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  yet,  it  was  w'orthy  of 
the  very  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  to  whom  else  could  it  be 
ascribed  ?  The  tradition  which  gave  it  to  St.  Paul,  proted 
liow  highly  it  had  ever  been  esteemed ;  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  apostolic  writer  wlio  ranked  above  him,  it  is  no  iinwarrwt* 
able  surmise,  that  it  wouUl  have  been  assigned  to  thatwritef® 
prefeiviice.  And  those  who  ascribed  it  to  Clement  or  Lukc» 
on  account  of  the  diHerence  of  the  style  from  that  of  the  r*wl* 
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fjvistles,  still  su|)pose*d  lhat  the  scntiineiits  and  matter  of 
^  ICpistle  were  derived  from  the  great  Apostle.  ‘  In  my 
‘opinion,’  says  Origen,  *  the  matter  was  from  8t.  Paid,  hut  tlie 
language  and  construction  of  the  words  from  another,  who 
recorded  the  thoiiglits  of  the  Apostle,  and  made  notes,  as  it 
were,  of  what  was  said  by  his  master.*  ♦  Now  surely,  this  un¬ 
certainty  respecting  the  writer,  so  far  from  detracting  from  the 
fridcnce  of  its  apostolic  authority,  servos  only  to  shew,  how  firm* 

Ij  fixed  was  the  belief  in  its  canonicity  and  inspiration,  since 
Dfilhcr  the  circumstance  of  its  being  anonymous,  nor  the  want 
ef  agreement  between  the  tradition  and  its  internal  character¬ 
istics,  could  aftect  the  general  persii:ision.  It  was  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  apostolic  on  the  ground  of  being  St.  Paul’s,  but  was 
jsctilKHl  to  St.  Paul,  as  being  unquestionably  apostolic,  lii 
short,  those  who  ascribed  it  to  that  Apostle,  seem  to  have  rea- 
soneil,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  much  in  the  same  way 
ii  Professor  Stuart  in  the  nineteenth. 

*  Now  what  AjMJstle  did  write  it,  if  Paul  did  not  ?  Surely  neither 
iohn,  nor  Peter,  nor  Janies,  nor  Jude.  The  ditfereiice  of  style  is  too 
striking  lietween  their  letters  and  his,  to  admit  of  such  a  supposition* 
But  what  other  apostle  except  Paul,  was  ever  distinguished  iu  tlie  an¬ 
ient  church  as  a  writer  ?  None  ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  altogi'thcr  a  probable  one,  that  lie  was  the  writer.  Why  should 
lii  the  circumstances  w'hich  speak  for  him,  be  construed  as  relating  to 
HOC  uuknow'n  writer  ?  Arc  the  sentiments  unworthy  of  him  ?  Are 
ihev  oppuiiiHl  to  what  he  lias  inculcated  ?  Do  they  differ  from  what 
he  las  taught  ?  Neither.  Why  then  not  admit  the  pro6a^u7i/y  that 
he  nas  the  author  Nay,  why  not  admit  that  the  probability  is  as 
?eat  us  the  nature  of  the  case  (tlie  epistle  being  anonymous)  could  Ik* 
xpectod  to  afford  ^  Why  should  there  be  any  more  objection  to  Paul 
a  the  author  f>f  this  epistle,  than  to  any  other  man  ?  ' 

Slnart,  Vol.  i.  p.  201). 

But  if  it  be,  after  all,  only  a  probability  that  St.  Paul  was  tlie 
»nter,  is  it  expedient  to  stake  upon  this  probable  circumstance, 
the  fact  of  its  apostolic  authority,  respecting  which  we  have 
fxidence  of  so  much  more  decisive  a  character  ?  Is  there  any 
|»ropricty  in  the  reasoning  which  begs  an  admission  of  a  pro- 
l*lility,  in  order  to  found  upon  it  a  certainty  ?  That  it  is  of 
iposiolic  date  and  apostolic  authority,  that  it  is  an  inspired  and 
Conical  as  well  as  authentic  work,  w'e  infer,  without  danger  of 
^or,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  contents  arc  referred  to  by 
^^W‘nt  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  of  the 
jjrly  fathers,  as  well  as  from  its  universal  reception-  by  the 
^urcli  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  to  the  Apostolic^ 
^<1  from  the  opinion  to  which  its  acknowledged  canonicity  gave 


•  NIaruVfi  ISIich.iclis,  Vol.  iv.  p.  214. 
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rise,  tliat  the  matter  at  least  must  be  St.  Paul’s.  But  wo  ha?e 
not  the  same  concurrent  testimony  to  its  heinjr  his  composition; 
nor  is  the  main  conclusion  affected  by  any  doubt  that  may  stil 
be  entertained  on  that  head,  by  such  persons  as,  with  every  db. 
position  to  assign  it  to  that  Apostle,  feel  the  difficulties  that 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  Origen  and  Calvin. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  must  confess,  that  much  of  tlie  rea¬ 
soning  employed  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  and  must  have 
been  the  author,  as  well  as  much  of  the  argumentation  on  the 
negative  side,  appears  to  us  alike  frivolous  and  unsatisfactor>-. 
The  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  for  the '  omission  of  his 
name,  are  puerile.  That  he  suppressed  it  through  modesty,  or 
policy,  or  ])rudence,  because  the  Hebrews  had*  a  prejudice 
against  him,  is  utterly  incredible.  Yet,  such  is  tbe  reason  which 
contented  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  and  Theodorebasd 
which  is  adopted  by  Professor  Stuart.  Tbe  more  probable  expU.  I 
nation  is,  that  being  a  dissertation,  rather  than  a  familiar  epistle,  i 
the  Writer  omitted,  as  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  tljc  com¬ 
position,  the  customary  form  of  a  letter.  ‘  Undoubtedly,’  says 
Lardner,  ‘  they  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  by  whom  it  was  re- 
‘  ceived,  knew  very  well  from  whom  it  came.’  The  Epistle  of  j 
St.  John  in  like  manner  commences  without  any  salutation  or 
inscription.  /  / 

With  respect  to  the  place  whence  it  was  written,  most  com¬ 
mentators  infer  from  Ch.  xiii.  2\,  that  it  was  w  ritten  in  Rome. 
We  agree  with  Michaclis,  that  by  the  expression  oi  aVa  rik 
’iTotx/aj,  the  Homans  cannot  be  meant :  it  rather  implies,  that  the 
persons  referrcil  to  were  then  out  of  Italy,  with  the  AVriter, 
who  consecjuently  could  not  then  be  at  Rome. 

’rhe  weightiest  objection  against  the  opinion  which  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul,  is  founded  upon  the  passage,  Heb.u. 

3,  in  whicii  the  Writer  seems  to  rank  himself  with  those  who 
received  tbe  Christian  doctrine  from  tbe  Apostles.  Calvin,  we 
have  seen,  strongly  insists  upon  this  ;  and  Grotius  and  LeClerc 
consiilered  it  as  a  reason  why  Paul  should  not  be  esteemed  the 
Writer.  Professor  Stuart  has  made  very  light  of  this  ob¬ 
jection,  and  has  thereby  shewn  that  he  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  estimate  its  force.  We  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  got  over. 
Wetstein  has  given  an  answer  which  goes  some  way  towtnb  I 
removing  it ;  and  Lardner  has  adduced  some  passages  from  the  | 
acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Paul,  of  a  nearly  siuiiUr  ch** 
racier,  in  which  he  gracefully  joins  himself  with  those  to  who® 
he  is  writing,  when  speaking  in  the  language  of  caution  H®  ! 
warning.  Professor  Stuart  follows  in  the  same  track.  ,, 

‘  If  the  use  of  the  first  j)crsoii  plural  by  the  WTiter,  nece«*nk  ; 
makes  him  one  iu  all  resjK'cts  with  those  w’liom  he  is  addressing  tb^ 
the  Author  of  our  epistle  did  himself  need  the  admonitions  whfcb  w 
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lutfPO powerfully  and  ft^elingly  addresHcd  to  others;  see  li.  ),3;  iii 
5;  if.  1.  iif  1 j  vi.  1,  3,  18,  19 ;  x.  22,  2t),  39  ;  xi.  40 ;  xii. 
1,9,  Hh  hh  13,  15.  ^  Nay,  he  must  have  included  himaeh 

_ ..’liak  Ita  ^'*1%  _ 1  _ 1  _ _ 


iii 
xii. 

^  _  _ himself 

uDong  those  who  w'ore  shaken  in  tlieir  Christian  l)elief,  and  whoiwerf 
is iuiuiineiit  hazard  ot  tiiial  apostacy.  On  the  other  hand;  nothing 
cjn  he  plainer  than  that  he  uses  we  or  ye  iiulilfercntl^,  .fur.UlC 
persons  whom  he  addresses.  He  often  em^^loys  also  the  first  *pewoh 
plural  to  designate  merely  himself  This,  in  like  manner,  he  inter- 
chanLW  with  the  first  jwrson  singular ;  e.  g.  xiii.  18.  comp,  xiii.’  19, 

22, 23.*-.Vol.  i.  pp.  247,  8. 

All  tliis  is  plain  and  obvious  enough,  but  it  does  not  meet 
the  difficulty.  The  question  is,  whether  St.  Paul  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  when  he  is 
refbning  to  the  source  from  which  they  derived  tlie  knowledge 
oflhe  Oospel.  ^  Neque  enlm,'  remarks  Calvin,  Uam  humiliter 
foipS  &olct  ut  se  unum  fateatur  ex  Apostolorum  discipuUs  : 
que  kl  ainhiiioiic ;  sed  quia  improbi  cjusmodi  preetextu  tantvn- 
dem  detrahere  cjus  doctrince  moliehantur,  Apparxt  igitur  non 
ate  Paulum  qni  ex  auditu  se  habere  Erangclium  scribitt  non 
aulem  ex  retelatione'  Upon  every  other  point,  St.  Paul  dis- 
corered  an  unaflectcd  humility,  acknowledging  himself 
rirt^of  TavTwv  dyluv — less  than  the  least ;  but  with  regard  to  his 
'  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,*  he  deemed  himself  ‘  not 
'  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,*  and  professed  to 
be  not  indebted  to  any  human  instructor.  The  passage  strik¬ 
ingly  corresponds,  however,  to  the  language  of  St.  Luke,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Gospel ;  and  would  be  quite  appropriate  as 
proceeding  from  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  That  that  Evan- 
g(^st  had  some  share  in  its  composition,  cither  as  the  author, 
translator,  or  amanuensis,  is,  as  v>e  have  seen,  a  very  ancient 
opinion.  Michaelis  affirms,  indeed,  that  it  is  *  wholly  impos- 
‘sible*  that  St.  Luke  could  he  the  author,  on  account  of  the 
tlifrerence  of  style ;  and  again  he  says :  ‘  Instead  of  there  being 
‘a  similarity  between  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
‘and  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  really  so  con- 
‘siderable  a  difference,  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
‘the  same  writer.*  This  is  assertion  somewhat  too  positive, 
considering  the  extreme  variance  of  opinion  among  learned  and 
acute  critics  respecting  the  characteristic  styles  of  the  sacred 
^lers.  Professor  Stuart  remarks,  that  ‘  the  style  of  Luke  ap- 

*  ptoximates  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
‘than  the  style  of  Barnabas’  (to  whom  Tertullian  ascribes  it); 

*  50  that  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  does  not  lead  Yb  so  clear 

‘  and  satisfactory  a  result  in  this  case  as  in  that.*  He  then 
adds !  ■  -  -r  ff  “■  vt  .  * 

IM'U  * 

‘  -But  the  situation  of  Luke,  bom  and  educated  abroad  as  he  was, 
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and  never  having  ^e^^ded  lung  in  l’;ilestbie,  liariUy  loaiLs  one  to  beli«v« 
that  he  was  so  deeply  versed  in  RabWmeal  lore  and  in  JewUh  feih*iur> 
and  inmles  of  thinlcing,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ileh^^ 
mnst  hare  Nvn.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  is  the  vrant  of  an\ 
externa!  evidence  that  Luke  was  the  author.  And  as  there  «Tf,  at 
least,  no  internal  circtimst ana's  in*  evidenet'  from  style,  which  ipfilt 
mneh  in  fiivour  of  such  an  opinion,  it  must  lie  abandoned  as  impro. 
bablc  and  altogi*ther  unsupi>orted.' — Vol.  i.  p.  rt^3. 

Yet,  Clement  of  Alexiuulria,  whose  native  language  was 
Greek,  believed  that  the  Epistle  was  originally  written  by  St 
Paul,  in  Hebrew,  and  that  ‘  Luke,  having  carefully  transUt^ 
‘  it,  pubKshed  it  for  the  use  of  the  Gn*eks.  Which  ’  (he  adch) 

*  is  the  reason  of  that  conforwity  of  style  which  is  found  In  this 

*  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/*  Grotius  iboughi, 
that  both  in  the  nsc  of  certain  words  and  in  the  style  of  exc 
pression  (rornhuta  cl  lotjticndi  fi^enera)  the  Epistle  bears  luarls 
of  being  written  by  Luke.  Lardncr,  on  the  other  hand^saytj: 
‘There  may  he  more  art  and  labour  in  the  writings  of  LdLe, 
‘  than  in  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  but  not  much  elegance 
‘  that  I  can  discern.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  briglitfnd 
‘  elegant  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  surpasseth  as 
‘  much  the  style  of  St.  Luke,  as  it  docs  that  of  St.  Paul  k)  his 
‘  acknowledged  epistles.  In  short,  this  is  an  admirable  epistle, 
‘  but  singular  in  sentiments  and  language ;  somewhat  dinerenj 
‘  in  both  respects  from  all  the  other  writings  in  the  New  Tci; 
‘  tament.  And  whose  is  the  language,  as  seems  to  nic^  k  alto 
‘  gother  nnknown  ;  w  hether  that  of  Zenas,  or  Apollos,  ot  socc 
‘  other  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  assistants  and  fellow-labourers.’^ 
!  Ic  conjectures,  that  ‘  St.  Paul  dictated  the  epistle  in  Hebrew, 
‘  and  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  language, 

*  immediately  wrote  down  the  Apostle’s  sentiments  in  his  own 
‘elegant  (ireck/  l>ut  this  conjecture  is  by  no  means  happy, 
ft  is  impossible  that  St.  Paul,  who  could  thank  God  he  ‘spoke 
‘  with  tongues  more  than  all  *  the  gifted  teachers  of  the  Co 
rintliian  Churcli  (I  Cor.  xiv.  IS),  would  avail  himself  of  an 


*  Larduer,  Vi»l.  vi.  p.  104.  ^Vlichaelis  roiiuvrks,  that  the  Owl 
style  of  this  Epistle  ‘  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  book  of  the 
Testament,  trith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  speeches  of  SL  Panin- 
corded  ill  Acts  \vii.22 — 31  ;  xxiv.  10—21  ;  xxvi.  1 — 21.  Hut,tho^gf> 
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interpreter  or  Iraiislatof.  KciunUy  iit^probahlc  the  trndiCk)ii 
jjo  lealonsly  espoused  by  INIicbnelis,  that  it  was  ori;;iunIly  wnl- 
tfii  ill  Hebrew,  and  that  the  (heek  is  only  a  translation.  ,  The 
Ifsrncd  critic  himself  supposes,  that  the  ancient  opinion  waa^a 
gratuitous  conjecture,  adopted  to  explain  the  difTercucc  offline 
st)le  from  that  of  St.  PauVs  writings.  But  the  Kpistle  Las 
nothing  of  the  style  and  constrained  air  of  a  translation  ;  it 
Joes  not  abound  with  the  llebruisins  which  would  in  that  Ci^se 
appear  in  it;  and  the  misdirected  ingenuity  with  which  Micha> 
cKs  has  lahouretl  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  translation, 
but,  in  some  places,  an  inaccurate  one,  ailbrds  a  striking  and 
monitory  instance  of  the  rash  and  licentious  n]>plfcation  (d’  hy¬ 
pothetical  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  his  arguments  were  far 
more  deserving  of  attention  from  Professor  Stuart,  than  tlic 
fmolnus  cavils  of  Bertlioldt  and  Scludtz.  Instead  of  this,  in 
(jpojition  to  every  critic,  ancient  and  modern,  the  American 
IVofcs^or  labours  to  prove,  that  the  Epistle  is  full  of  Hebraisms, 
arid  that  ‘Greek  more  elliptical,  more  involved,  more  intricate 
‘and  (lark*,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  epistles  of  Paul! 

Calvin  and  several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  on  the 
arabi|juous  use  of  the  Greek  word  as  proving  that 

the  Lpistle  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  otlier  language. 
Micimelis  admits  the  ‘speciousness’  of  the  argument,  hut  lie 
contends,  that  it  proves  too  much,  imputing  to  the  author  of 
the  Kpistle,  not  merely  a  paronomasia,  hut  a  sophism.  Pro- 
ksm  Stuart  has  adopted  the  argument,  without  combating  or 
noticing  the  objection.  His  translation  and  commentary  (Vol. 
ii. pp.  Ill,  do  not  touch  the  difliculty.  Dr.  Smith  has 
iTi^idayed  his  usual  erudition  and  sagacity  in  his  extended  re¬ 
marks  on  this  very  dinicult  passage,  w  hich  wc  shall  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  information  which  will  he  found  in  his  volume, 
on  every  critical  point  connected  with  the  Epistle. 

‘The  passage,  Ileh.  ix.  15 — 17>  lies  under  a  diHiculty  Avliich  iiiter- 

Clers  and  e<»ninientalors  have  felt  to  Im*  very  heavy.  The  w'ord  used 
.  the  apostle,  signiHea  generally  any  kind  of  contract,  agrec- 

™^t,  or  ]>reserilH'd  arrangeuient :  and  therefore  it  is  applied  hy  com- 
'iwm  (ire<'k  writers,  not  only  to  covenants  of  any  kind,  hut  also  to 
dispositions.  It  is  an  ancient  opinion  that,  in  this  latter 
^ntatioii,  the  apostle  uses  it  in  the  passage  In^fore  ns,  (jnitting  ah- 
^ptly  the  former  sense  in  wdiich  he  had  always  before  applied  it,  but 
[^rning  to  that  sense  immediately  after,  and  never  again  departing 
it.  Such  a  w'ay  of  dealing  with  language  cannot  but  apj)ear  very 
'Jtraordiiinry,  and  mithing  but  inextricalile  necessity  could  justify  ns 
h*  imputing  it  to  any  good  writer.  Such  a  necessity  is,  however,  snp- 
to  exist  in  this  case  ;  and  is  deduced  solely  from  the  remaining 
in  the  passage,  wdiich  are  ilionght  imp<»Hsible  to  Ik*  apj»r^d  to 
’*<her  ohject  than  a  will  rendered  valid  by  the  dCatli  of  a  te'sbitor. 
'  Rrysosioin  airinns,  that  the  apostle  ingeniously  avaihsl  himself  of  the 
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Hcmblo  M»iise  ot'  the  word,  in  order  to  im'et  the  objection  of  wenk  pif. 
son^,  who  might  think  that  tlie  death  of  the  Founder  of  ChriKtinsii^ 
wan  a  \Try  iiminipicious  eircumstaiice,  going  near  to  the  exploding  of 
hfK  clainiN  :  the  a|M>Htle  then'fore  maintains  that  the  matter  was  quite 
the  reverw*,  for  that  the  constitution  of  the  gospel  might  lie  viewed  u 
a  will,  which  hringn  a  lieneticiary  interest  to  legatees  only  hy  the  death 
of  the  jHTson  who  had  made  it.  Chri^sost.  Hontit,  A’)'/,  in  Ea  lut 
Hfhr, 

*  The  obj(*ctions  to  this,  though  it  is  the  c<inimon  interpretation,  and 
is  sup|Mirttsl  by  some  ver\’  excellent  authorities,  are  obvious.  It  u 
attributing  to  the  aysiotle  tbe  imp<ising  of  a  new  simiso  upon  a  word  in 
the  very  current  of  discourse,  without  notice*,  and  to  be  quitted  imme. 
diately  after  ;  that  samse,  though  haliitual  in  classical  Greek;  has  ant 
a  single  example  liesides  in  the  Hebraized  Gri^ek  of  the  Heptuagint  «r 
the  New  Tt-titaiiieiit  ;  the  argument  would  require  that  the  Lc^tkai 
dis|M‘iisation  should  In*  cjdled  “  the  first  testament”,  though  it  hid 
nothing  in  it  of  a  testamentary  nature ;  it  would  necessitate  the  rm. 
deriiig  <»f  v.  20,  “  the  blood  of  the  testament”, — an  expressKm  either 
iinintelligihle  or  involving  inadmissible  consequences,  as  it  would  tt> 
tribute  dciith  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  For  these  or  similar  reaMln, 
Mime  eminent  scholars  have  relinquishiHl  the  entire  inteqiretation,  and 
c<»nceive  that  then*  is  no  necessity  for  di'serting  the  onlinary  Seripterf 
M'UM‘  of  JtaSnK-;.  Among  lliese,  l*eirci*,  Doddridge,  Miehaelis,  and 
Mack  night,  may  Ik*  sjMvifieil  as  the  chief :  Wliitby  also  inHiiw 
stnuigly  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  their  methiHi  of  understanding  tkr 
words  is  pressed  hy  the  necessity  of  making  o  and  tixfnitn 

signify  the  uiiiimd  sacrifices  by  which  the  most  Hideinn  eovenanti  h 
early  times  were  ratified  :  whereiis  the  phrase  k 

common  in  the  St'ptmigint,  and  always  refers  to  the  act  of  the  ixtsuo 
who  constitutes  the  covenant;  and  nxfoi  or  nx^u  is  never  applied  t» 
the  dead  IsMlies  of  any  hut  mankind.  Miehaelis  acknowlwlges,  that  he 
can  uu'et  tliese  ohjt'ctions  in  no  other  way  than,  as  he  held  thehyp^* 
th<*sis  of  a  Hebrew  or  Syro-(''haldaic  original  of  this  Kpistle,  liy  sop* 
|Mising  that  the  Gm*k  translator  had  here  fallen  into  wune  mistake- 
Feirct',  Newmme,  IVlacknight,  and  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Madeta 
(a  sagiicioiis  and  judicious  commentator)  adopt  different  moiles  of  le- 
moving  the  former  dilhcultv  :  of  the  latter,  they  se«*m  not  to  ha^T  lierti 
M*nsihh‘.  ^Miehaelis  and  ^Ir.  (ireville  Kwing,  in  his  excellent  Greek 
Lexictui,  conceive  that  o  is  i*<piivulent  to  /x‘(riTs»  just  liefiiw, 

ami  that  C’hrist  is  expressly  intendi'd  ;  hut  it  apywars  insujieniblT  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  to  tlu*  attributive  a  |Kirticular  relation  in  a  general  |)r»* 
yntsition.  IVrhaps  we  must  humbly  say,  that  this  passap*  is  aaioiig 
the  **  things  hanl  to  Ik*  umU*rslo<Hl  '*  of  the  apostle  PauVs  wntii^ 
and  that  tlu*  s;itisfactory  elueitlation  of  it  is  not  yet  attained. 
ceive,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  lK*tter  M*rve  my  readers,  than  hr 
a  cJose  tnuislatioii  of  Michaelis’s  Paraphrase,  pnblisht*d  in  I7^'***" 
«»f  his  \  ersioii  pnhlishetl  a  little  lK*fore  his  death,  which  took  pl*re 
Aug.  22,  l/Pl.  In  the  Annotations  (which  njam  that  |»art 
Version  were  {posthumous),  he  refers  to  the  Parayihrase  ami  Hs 
Notes  fur  tbe  tiiller  iTinfirmation  of  hi.s  opinion  ;  thus  shew'iifg  tfi**  ^ 
had  not  changed  hio  views.  That  he  might  not  apyiear  too  {wsiurfi 
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^  luk^pU*!!  the  ex|>ediciit  uf  giving  two  V'tTsioiu  of  the  diHicult  p«r* 

‘  1*akaphha8K  of  Heb.  ix.  15 — ilil.— -15.  “  To  acquire  for  us  ibis 
joyful  state,  he  has  ln'cuuie  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant*  in  ordctf 
after  the  indictioii  t»f  death*  for  r  the  ex|>iatiou  of  the  tniuagi\«i<v 
^  which,  during  the  first  covenant*  remain^  unexmated,  UMKie  who 
nilhsl  might  receive  the  promised  inheritance  and  everlasting  po^ 
y«ioii  in  heaven.  IH.  For*  where  a  covenant  is  made*  it  is  ri'quitiCiS 
icti>nling  to  the  customs  <»f  the  nations,  that  the  oovcnant-ofllfring 
*b<aild  sntfer  demth.  17*  Hv  coqises  and  lifeless  bodies  the  ooveiiaiit 
tirst  beciniK^s  valid  in  law :  but  so  long  as  the  mediating  sacrifice  of 
(^HHfcrHliou  is  not  slain*  the  covenant  is  not  binding,  and  either  of  the 
ptfties  nmking  it  may^  change  his  mind  and  retract.  IB.  So  likewise 
ibe  tolenm  oonfinnation  of  the  first  covenant  was  not  witliout  blood, 
ly.  Jdut  when  Moses  had  read  the  commandments*  as  they  are  stated 
ia  th^  law*  to  the  deputies  of  the  whole  nation*  he  t(»ok  blood  of  oxen 
isJ  mixed  with  water,  and,  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  hyssop  tied 
ith  )nirnle>coloured  wool,  he  sprinkled  it  u{H)n  the  book  of  the  cove* 
luflt,  ami  u{)on  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  ])n>nouncing  these  words, 
‘ilt  This  is  the  Itlood  of  the  covenant  which  the  IawH  hath  prcMcribcd 
toyos.  21.  In  like  manner  did  he  also  afterwards  sprinkle  with  blood 
tk  uU'rnacle  and  all  the  furniture  for  divine  service  :  22.  and  it  is  a 
prinri()le  almost  universal*  that*  according  to*  the  law*  every  thing  is 
jHiriliod  with  bhsMl*  and  without  blotsl-sh^ding  there  is  no  forgivo- 
i»f»s  of  sins.  2.‘1.  Such  sacrifices  the  earthly  tabernacle  required, 
which  wxs  an  image  of  the  heavenly  one :  hut  when  sacrificial  blood 
wju  to  be  brought  into  the  great  temple  of  heaven,  it  was  requisite  to 

bf  of  a  nobler  nature  than  that  of  bullocks  and  gnats. - ** 

Vjcrsion.  15.  “  And  therefore  he  is  the  Mwliatorof  a  newcove* 
Qsnt,  that,  after  the  infiietion  of  death  for  the  expiation  of  the  trans« 
{Ttsiiioiis  under  tlie  first  covenant*  those  who  are  c^led  may  obtain  the 
oised  eternal  inheritance. 

-6.  For,  where  a  testament  is*  it  For,  where  a  c<wenunt  is,  the  death 
i»  DeccMiiiry  that  the  death  of  the  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  the  cove* 
pmon  who  made  it  should  be  nant  w'as  made  must  follow;  for 
pwTwl ;  17.  for  only  by  death  is  a  only  by  death  doth  a  covenant  be* 
***Ument  valid*  and  it  takes  not  c<»mc  vidid*  and  it  is  not  of  bind* 
ffect  so  King  .is  the  testator  liveth :  in^  power  while  the  covenant  sa* 
Itt.  tbf rcfori'  also  the  first  was  not  cnficc  is  still  living :  therefore 
cwuecrated  without  blood :  also  the  first  tahemacle  was  not 

eon8ecratt»d  without  blood : 

hi-  For  after  Moses  had  read  to  the  people  all  the  commandments*  as 
stand  in  the  law*  he  took  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  goats  with 
snirlet  wind*  and  hyssop,  and  the  l)ook  itself,  sprinkled  the 
•bik*  jHMiple,  and  said,  2B.  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  [or  testa* 
wliich  (itnl  hath  commanded  you.  21.  Alsii  the  tabernacle  and 
*11  the  furniture  of  divine  service  sprinkled  he  in  like  manner  with 
;  22.  and,  according  to  the  prescriptimi  of  the  law,  aloioat  every 
purified  with  blood,  and  without  blnod-sbeddiag  is  no  finegive* 
^  ^  Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  image  of  the  sanotnary  ill 

!  .  i  f  .  t-.a 
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hiMYcn  iibfHiltl  lie  puritieil  by  iii(nins  of  KUc-h  siicriticeii ;  Inii  t)i«  hcarfnb 
kuiictuiiry  itself,  by  nobler  sacriliC4*8  tbun  those  are/’  * 

Smith,  pp.  110—115. 

Dr.  Boothrovil,  in  like  manner,  renders  the  word  in  thh 
pas.sage,  corcnatit,  giving  a  similar  turn  to  the  argument. 

Another  passage  of  some  difficulty,  from  which  an  argument 
lias  been  extracted  to  shew,  that  the  Epistle  was  not  originally 
written  in  llehrcw,  occurs  in  Ch.  vi.  vcr.  10.  It  is  not  likely, k 
has  been  alleged,  that  a  nautical  term  would  have  been  used  by 
a  Jew.  Michaelis  lias  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  this 
very  inconclusive  argument ;  but  w  e  notice  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  following  very 
ingenious  comment  on  the  text.  We  may  remark  hy  the  war, 
that  Professor  Stuart,  who  insists  upon  the  Hebraistic  style  nf 
the  ICpistle,  simply  observes  upon  tliis  passage,  that  *  hojn:  k 
‘  often  represented  under  the  emblem  of  an  anchor,  among  the 
•  heathen  u  riters* 


*  The  general  idea  and  the  intention  of  this  beautiful  p;isHagc  Vf 
obvious  ;  but  home  ditbculty  attaches  to  the  iiiuigvry.  'llic  sccBe  k 
Uiat  familiar  one  in  this  Hpi.'itle,  the  most  lioly  ]duci'  in  the  Jewiki 
eousiden'd  as  the  symlMd  of  the  immurlal  stale  of  hicsiwd* 
ness  ill  communion  with  (hid.  Except  in  the  single  word  author, 
there  is  nothing  that  approaclies  to  the  allusion  to  a  sea-sturui,  aialtlir 
means  of  safety  from  it ;  and  the  metaphor  of  an  anclior  entering  iwto 
the  innermost  rinim  of  a  building,  or  the  adytum  of  a  temple.  i.<t  t^uke 
incongruous.  lyiieiiaelis,  who  so  ha]>pily  pointcil  out  the  alluiimi  to 
tlu'  ancient  pnietiee  i»f  a.sylum-stones,  could  not  free  hiiusc'If  from  the 
ditViculty  except  hy  the  hazardous  resort  to  conjecture.  As  lie  bdii 
that  the  original  of  this  Kpistle  was  w'ritten  in  the  venwcular  ki- 
guage  of  the  .lews  of  Palestine,  he  su])posed  that  the  (ireek  iransblBr 
eitlier  misundor.Nlood  the  JSyro-C'haldaic  wonl  before  him,  or  fnim  ttm 
other  cause  wrote  uyttifa.  instead  of  <ir  some  other  wwJ 

signifying  a  eorner-stone.  Ihit  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  vkiif*! 
rcimxly.  Not  only  is  an  anchor  the  well-known  metaphor  fiir 
jffoUxtioftf  or  mavis  of  safety,  (whence  Ileciibii  calls  her  son  iheaacktr 
oj' hiv-  house;  Eurip.  Ilec.  7fl*)  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  Konw 
writers  living  in  or  near  the  a])ostolic  age  iiseil  the  word  to  deiM*«  • 
vot’NUATioN.  “  Aneora  metaphorice  jMinitur  pro  refugio,  preskbi. 
munimento,  et  non  semel  pro  fnndamento  apnd  Plinium,  Apuleiuro,  el 
Si»linum.”  Uob.  Stephan!  Thesanr.  Ling.  ImI.  We  also  tind  tk 
phrase  ayKv^eu  p*ot^  in  a  fr;igment  of  Sophocles  ;  “  Children  are  li 
their  mother  anchors  of  life.”  linviekii  Lcjric.  Sophocleum,  voc.“ Ayuf^ 
Tliis  has  suggested  to  me  the  translation  alHiiT  vcnlureil  ujion,  tkf 
text  luider  t'onsideration  ;  for  I  hardly  not'd  to  remind  a  student  d 
the  New  Testament,  that  **  u.seu  for  /i/e,  in  alnioat  innumerdke 

instanci's.  Tt»  complete  these  materials,  we  have  a  passage  iiddiicfd  by 
WcUtcin  from  the  Scholiast  t»n  Jilius  Aristides,  in  which  he  says*  ^1®* 
the  proverb,  I  he  sacred  anchor,  “  refers  to  the  refuge  w  hich  exiil*d 
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^  places,  uuil  which  was  a  bocuriiy  to  those  \i  ho  lied  to  them/' 
Tr»  **>  yi^bfamf  Karu^v^t,  stk  ir  «^9'SA»a  to*^  oi»mi 

fJ.  JtM,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

‘  Supj>orU*J  by  these  evideiices,  I  think  that  wo  may  safely  rc^rd 
thf  following  as  a  strictly  just  metaphrase  of  tlie  difiicuit  clause ; 

‘  — —  Which  hope  we  hold  fast  as  the  foundation  of  life,  [the  life 
rfthe  soul,  its  salvation  and  eternal  happiness,]  btith  safe  and  firm, 
sad  g<>hip  [in  consequence  of  its  ]>osition  in  the  wall  of  the  temple] 
into  the  very  interior  of  the  most  holy  place  [where  is  the  peculiuT 
presence  of  6od  "]. 

*  No^v  let  the  reader  consider,  tliat  he  is  not  to  form  his  idea  of  Uie 
iWncr-j/oMC,  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  science 
uf  ouxiern  or  or  classical  architecture,  but  from  the  practice  of  build- 
iog  in  remote  aud  ruder  ages.  Li't  him  imagine  a  massive  st<uie,  like 
mw  of  those  at  Stonehenge  or  Abury,  cut  to  a  right  angle,  and  laid  ii» 
the  building  so  that  its  two  sides  should  lie  along  the  two  walls,  which 
meet  at  a  corner,  and  thus  binding  Uiem  together  in  sucli  a  way  tliat 
neither  weather  nor  force  could  dissi'ver  them.  The  term  rut  rai  (l*s. 
ciriii.2'2.)  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  it  would  lie  put  at  the  top  of 
the  building  :  it  only  necessitates  the  idea  of  a  very  im{N>rtnnt  |H>sitioii, 
which  would  he  strictly  predicable  if  it  lay  n  few  courses  abo^’e  the 
loirest,  so  as  to  act  by  its  weight  on  thosi^  ImjIow  and  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ufivwi  basis  to  those  alswc. 

*  These  preliminaries  being  underst(KKl,  1  shall  quote  S4ime  jNissages 
irum  the  sagacious  author  to  whom  I  have  often  referrid,  and  to  whom 
(with  every  caution  iigainst  his  tH;easional  precipitancy)  1  own  myself 
'Katly  indebted. 

‘  Ps.  cxviii.  “  The  siotie  which  the  huilJerjs  have  thrown  atvatf, 
i#  matk  to  he  the  couneu-stonk.  I  understand  this  literally.  It 
appears  that,  probably  at  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  one  of 
those  stones  which  David  had  taken  care  to  get  providca  and  made 
riady  fur  ust*,  was  found  fault  with  by  the  builders  and  declared  to  lie 
wclcM,  and  tliat  God,  for  altogether  different  reasons,  commaiidid  by 
*  prophet,  that  this  stone  should  lie  made  the  corner-stone.  The  ori- 
ntals  regard  the  corner-stone  as  the  one  peculiarly  holy  stone  in  a 
twaple,  and  that  it  confers  sanctity  upon  the  whole  edifice.  It  is 
therefore  tlie  more  probable  that,  either  by  the  Trim  and  Thnminim, 
(the  sacred  lot  of  the  Jews,)  or  by  a  prophet,  God  was  coiisulteel, 
»bich  stone  he  w'ould  direct  to  lie  taken  for  the  corner-stone.  TTic 
«»wer  was,  that  which  they  have  perscvcringly  njected  and  declared 
t»  be  quite  unserviceable.  Certainly  it  must  have  been  for  a  very  im- 
pwtant  r(*as4>n,  that  God  positively  appointed  this  stone  to  be  the 
®«fner-stoiic.  But  tlie  New  Testament  discloM‘8  it  to  us,  in  Matt.  xxi. 
1^  ami  1  Pet.  ii.  7«  Tlie  Jewish  nation  would  conduct  themndvwi 
Awards  tlie  Messiah,  precisely  as  the  builders  did  towards  this  stone; 
•aid  Would  reject  him  :  but  God  would  select  him  to  be  the  corner¬ 
'll  which  should  support  and  sanctify  the  whole  church.**  MicfuteltM 
Itftntciz  M.  Anmcrk. 

‘  K  viii.  11.  **  for  he  trill  he  n  holif-Atonr  for  rfttfre,  ifnd  a'^tone 
•iuwhlin*^  over  and  f  allitip  to  both  tkc  nation.^  tff  /wrv/o/.— *  Holy- 
^f'uie’,  liicrallv  a  sanctuarjf :  but,  under  this  expression,  denoting  an 
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i»KfiK't  i*vrr  which  pcwons  innv  uttimhlc  mid  full,  a  temple  cinaat 
HiHh'mfmnl.  The  fcllowitif;  c«mncxioii  bIicwr  that  i\  hJ^-stonr  uh-  ■ 
UikIchK  Such  jKicreil  ntoiicR  ui*r%*  v«‘ry  frequent  among  the  east^ni 
nation*  of  antiquity.  JikhiIs  fur  iiiHtance,  erct'tcd  one:  (h'n. 

Hh  These  holy  or  cxui.hi\  rated  Htoiiea  were  also  UHually  eniploved  ■ 
the  cormT-sUmix  of'  tvmpiex.  Sanctuaries  or  holy  places,  lem|iiai  • 
altars,  and  holy  stones,  |H»sHessed  the  right  of  an  inviolanle  ast/Ium;  tQ(j 
m'rs^ms  dM  to  them  even  in  war,  for  security  from  In'ing  put  to  dratK 
In  this  passitgi',  (omI  is  rejireseiited  as  a  holy-stone,  to  which  those  wlio  ^ 
trust  in  him  Aim',  and  through  whom  they  are  salt' :  but  he  who  ds  I 
spmids  and  puts  not  his  eonddence  in  (^»m1,  is  c<»m|mrcd  to  a  permit  i 
who,  full  of  termr,  runs  hlindly  forw'nrds,  secs  not  the  stone  that  lie^  ; 
ill  his  wav,  falls  over  it.  and  is  severely  hurt."  *  ’  »  = 

*  The  sentiments’  (of  the  ptissagc  in  question)  *  may,  I  conceive, hr 
truly  repn'MMiUsl  thus:  “  As  a  trembling  fugitive,  fiinniig  fna  the  1 
dniwn  sword  of  pursuing  vengeance,  gains  the  tempk*.  Hies  tlntM^ili  ! 
outer  court,  rushes  into  the  sanctuary,  clings  to  thu  iwiKT-ttUiae if  i 
which  he  knows  that  tlie  part  unseen  is  within  the  voil,  and  prascst  i 
whore  no  enemy  or  avengiT  tlares  to  enter,  and  tlnis  fi'els  safe  aaJ  f 
happy;  so  the  true  believer  receives  the  prom  is*:  of  salvation  and  the 
osith  declaring  the  Saviour’s  everlasting  priestlnsal  ;  he  flivs  \o  the  b-  = 
violahle  asylum  of  that  Saviour’s  sacriheo,  whose  etlii'nrv  reachei‘tn  | 
the  very  mercy-seat,  and  connects  the  faith  of  the  (’hristian  on  c«t>.  1 

unth  the  glory  of  (hsl’s  ]H‘onliar  presence  in  the  spiritual  world,— hr  I 
exults  in  the  unalterable  venieity  of  his  (sivenant-h'athiw,— .ho pmm  [ 
out  his  soul  in  gniteful  jwaiso  and  humblo  prayor,— niid  he  enjon  tW  i 
pun*st  and  most  solid  oomfort,  undor  all  his  oxposure  to  diiipaK.  _i 
sorrows,  and  louiptations.”  *  *Sw/7//,  pp.  14(5 — 152. 

Uh  as  been  no  part  of  our  object,  in  the  }>recetling  disniv*  y 
ion,  to  establish  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  authorship  of  [ 
this  wonderful  epistle,  but  merely  to  place  the  subject  in  whit  f 
wc  consider  as  the  just  liglu.  The  whole  importance  of  the  [ 
inquiry  consists  in  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  canonicil  \ 
authority  of  the  Epistle  upon  its  being  the  ascertained  p^odll^  1 
tion  of  St.  Paul.  We  protest  against  this  representation,  Ac-  | 
cording  to  this  mode  of  argument,  no  degree  of  evidence  woul<-  1 
he  sufTicient  to  attest  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  an  aiit>*  ; 
nymous  hook.  The  Book  of  Job  and  many  of  the  Psalms  mus:  | 
then  he  rejeeled  from  the  Canon.  Lardner,  w  ith  his  usual  dm*-  \ 
deration,  says  :  *  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  luiixim  oftbf  ^ 
‘  ancient  Christians,  not  to  receive  any  doctrinal  or  preccpim 
‘  writing,  as  of  authority,  unless  it  were  known  to  be  the  woii  f 
‘  of  an  apostle.  Consequently,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  H 
‘  written  by  an  apostolical  man,  should  not  he  esteemed  caao- 
•  nical.’^  i»nt  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  he  alleged,  that  the  Ep*^ 
to  the  Hebrews,  having  been  icceiveil  as  of  authority  by  i 
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yicieui  Christians,  ouirht  to  be  esteemocl  canonicai  by  ns ; 

1  fiiiJif  either  its  bein^  so  reoeiveti  proves  it  to  have  Wen  the 
I  U<ern  work  of  an  aposfie,  or  else  the  supposed  maxim  was  not 
j  ibialnte,  or  it  is  not  a  correet  statement  of  the  rule.  The  his- 
I  toricai  writinprs  of  Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  admitted,  wert:  univers- 
I  illv  mceiveil.  Unt  then,  says  Lardner,  ‘  Mark  and  l^ke,  apos- 
!  ‘lolical  men,  may  write  histories  of  our  Lord’s  and  his  apostles’ 
j  •preachin'j,  and  doctrine,  and  miracles,  which  shall  be  received 
1  ‘  as  sacreil  aiul  of  authority.  But  no  epistles  or  other  writings 
!  •  delivering  doctrines  or  precepts,  (except  only  in  the  way  of 
‘  historical  narration,)  can  be  of  authority,  but  those  written  by 
‘apostles.’*  We  admit  the  importance  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  authority  of  an  historian  and  the  authority  of  a  pro- 
!  phetic  legate;  and  fully  agree,  that  the  latter  was  pcK'uliur  to  the 
ipistles  of  tite  [jord, — the  prophets  (in  the  highest  sense)  of 
fhe  aew  ecimomy.  It  appears  from  their  writings,  that  neither 
Clement  nor  Barnabas  assumed  this  character,  or  claimed  this 
I  luthority.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  he  urged,  that  neither  is  there, 

!  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  any  decided  assertion  of  the 
?  apostolic  prerogative.  It  will  not,  however,  be  pretended,  that 
i  inspiration  and  the  prophetic  gift  were  confined  to  the  persons  of 
:  the  apostles,  although  there  is  reason  to  regard  them  as  limited 
to  die  apostolic  age.  The  manner  in  which  Stephen  is  spoken 
of  (Acts  vi.  8,  10),  would  warrant  our  ascribing  to  him  tlie 
lushest  measure  of  prophetic  inspiration.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  might  then  be  an  inspired  writer,  aL 
though  he  were  not  an  apostle, — “  full  of  faith  and  power”,  like 
the  protomartyr, — or,  like  Barnabas,  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
^  and  of  faith  ”.  And  if  the  Lpistle  w  as  written  by  inspiration, 
aod  approved  by  apostolic  sanction,  it  seems  difUcult  to  con- 
ceive  what  else  could  be  wanting  to  ensure  its  reception ;  for 
surely  any  work  that  was  put  forth  under  the  8U|>crintendenoe 
of  au  apostle,  claimed  as  much  to  be  received  as  cunoiiical  and 
wtlioritative,  as  any  apostolic  composition. 

Michaelis  argues,  tliat,  ‘  were  St.  Luke  the  author,  the 
‘  Epistle  to  the  I  lebrews  would  be  on  a  level  with  St.  Luke’s 
‘  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ’,  respecting  the  iiispi- 
*  rulon  of  which  he  intimates  doubts,  common,  we  suppose,  to  few 
of  our  readers.  ‘  Were  it  written  by  Barnulms  he  adds,  ‘  who 
J  ‘»as  St.  Paul’s  oldest  colleague,  it  might  have  on  this  account 
;  i  ^abetter  claim  to  inspiration  than  the  writings  of  St.  Luke.*t 
I  i  This  is  mere  opinion.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be  but 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  writings  of  St.  Luke,  its  inspiration 
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and  aiitliorily  will  not  Iw  in  any  ^reat  jeopardy,  'rheir  ^venenl 
rert'ption  by  the  clnirches,  ])roves  that  tliey  bad  at  least  n^KHu 
tolir  sanction  ;  and  in  any  writing  of  St.  laiko,  we  should  know 
that  w'c  have  tlic  doctrine  of  l*aui  and  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Still  wc  should  say  with  ('alvin,  ffane  epistolam  inter 
fir  an  sine  coni  rover  sin  amplectamur.  In  the  same  8j)irit,  Kras- 
mus  addresses  his  readers  :  ‘  Opt i me  lector ^  nihilo  tninoris  rr- 
‘  litn  esse  tibi  bane  epistobtni^  ipnnl  d  mnltis  dubitatum  sit 
‘  Pauli  essei  an  alferius,  Cerir  cnjuscuMtpie  esty  muUis  nomi. 

‘  nibus  diirna  est  (ptrr  legatur  d  Cbristianis :  et  ut  d  si^o 
‘  Pauliy  fpiod  ad  phrasitn  attinet^  longe  lathpte  discrepaiy  iUi 
‘  ad  spiritum  rt  pectus  Paulinum  sehementer  acce.dit,^  •  Tluu 
St.  Paul  was  not  the  author,  we  feel  strongly  disinclined  to  cod- 
elude;  hut  we  confidently  maintain,  that  the  inspiratiou  and 
canonical  authority  of  the  ICpistIc  do  not  rest  upon  that  ques¬ 
tionable  probability,  and,  being  susceptible  of  independent  proof, 
ought  not  to  he  put  in  stake,  as  it  were,  in  the  determination 
of  the  subordinate  inquiry.  What  Origen  and  Jerome  were 
unable  to  ascertain,  what  Calvin  could  not  believe,  and  Luther 
and  l^rasmus  doubted,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  established 
by  any  ingenuity  of  inductive  reasoning;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  insuHerable  in  such  a  case  than  critical  dogmatism. 

The  length  to  which  this  discussion  has  extended,  will  pit- 
elude  our  entering  upon  the  more  particular  examination  of 
Professor  Stuart’s  sccoiul  volume,  containing  a  new'  trnusUtkm 
of  the  Kpistle,  w  ith  a  commentary  and  dissertations.  We  bcif 
our  willing  testimony,  however,  to  its  high  merit  and  intrinsic 
value.  I'he  Christian  public  in  this  country  are  much  imlebled 
to  the  Ucv.  Or.  Henderson,  the  president  of  Highbury  Col- 
k'ge,  for  his  generous  and  disinterested  services  in  suj>erintciid- 
ing  the  iMiglish  edition.  ICxtensivc  and  high  attainments, 
great  ability  as  both  a  critic  and  polemic,  a  liappy  clearness  of 
thought  and  command  of  expression,  and  above  all,  ardent  aeal 
for  tlic  truth,  combined  witli  a  profound  reverence  for  the  lu- 
thority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  characterize  these  volumes, 
and  justly  entitle  their  Author  to  the  thanks  and  veneration  of 
all  who  feel  any  interest  in  biblical  studies.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  work  is  designed  for  students  in  theology*,  awl 
for  those  who  engage  in  a  truly  critical  study  of  the  Scripture; 
and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  guard  such  readers  against  an  ua* 
plicit  use  of  any  critical  commentary,  how  ingenious  soever,  or, 
for  the  most  part,  judicious. 

‘  M’itli  commentaries  designed  for  the  edification  of  Christian  rrt- 
ders  at  large.’  says  ^Ir.  Stuart,  ‘  I  believe  the  English  world  is  1*^® 
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than  ;iny  other  |>art  t»f  Chnstoiulom.  Ileiiry,  Patrick,  Guise*, 
l)«Hlilri<lj:o,  Brou  n,  Clark,  8ci»tt,  have  piiblisiied  works  of  this 
aiturc.  It  is  not  my  desi|u:n  to  occupy  the  ground  which  they  have 
(jccnpied.  The  reader  of  my  work  must  not  expect  sermonit^ 
commentary,  but  an  attempt  at  phihdogical  and  critical  interpre- 
uiion.  Cu'iqur  suum,  1  bless  Gml  for  raising  up  such  commentators 
*,lho«  just  mentioned  for  Christians  at  large;  but  the  prqfesstd  i«- 
iciyrdersoi  II  is  word  need  t»thcr  aid,  and  that  very  ditferent  from  what 
;hcir  works  afford,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fundamentiiUy  critical  know- 

of  the  original  Scriptures/  Vol.  I.  pp.  xiv,  xv. 

Of  (Owen’s  Exposition  and  Exercitations,  our  Author  re¬ 
marks,  that,  while  the  work  is  replete  with  remarks  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  and  experimental  nature,  ‘  the  philology  of  it  will  be  less 
•ralucd  at  the  present  day Pierce’s  Paraphrase  and  Notes, 
hf  sijys,  ‘  as  a  whole,  exceeds  any  English  commentary  1  ever 
*r«id.  The  Author  has  a  great  deal  of  acuteness,  and  is  by 
‘no  means  wanting  in  regard  to  a  tact  for  criticism/  The  works’ 
of  Sykes,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Scott,  Clark,  and 
others  on  this  Epistle,  it  is  added,  ‘  may  profit  some  classes  of 
‘  reailers,  but  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  higficr  put'fwses  of 
‘  philology/ 

We  must  admit  this  to  be  true  to  a  certain  extent :  nor  are 
we  prepared  to  deny,  that  ‘  critical  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
Mures,  of  the  higher  kind,  are  wanting  in  the  English  laii- 
^guage/  For  this  deficiency,  several  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
(W  is,  the  very  learning  of  our  learned  men,  which  has  led 
them  to  employ  in  their  critical  studies  and  writings,  that  tongue 
which  was  long  regarded  as  the  only  language  of  theology  and 
Bibiic<il  criticism.  Tlie  “  Critici  Sacri  ”  and  Poole’s  “  Synopsis 
Criiicorum  ”,  are  at  once  proofs  of  our  position,  and  stupendous 
monuments  of  literary  industry.  And  the  numerous  works  of 
foreign  critics  reprinted  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  which 
ire  continually  imported,  together  with  the  opulence  of  our 
public  libraries,  will  go  far  to  explain  the  dearth  of  critical 
works  in  the  English  language.  Another  reason  must  l)e  as- 
ligned,  somewhat  less  to  the  honour  of  our  countrymen  in  re¬ 
cent  times ;  to  wit,  that  the  critical  acumen  and  erudition  of 
British  scholars  have  been  far  more  extensively  employed  in  the 
illustration  of  classical,  than  of  sacred  literature,  lienlley,  ‘the 
‘gWy  of  classical  criticism’,  and,  according  to  Bishop  Marsh, 
the  most  acute  critic  of  all  Eurojie,  issued  proposals  for  print¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  lestamcnt ;  but  it  never  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  Scriptures  have  derived  little  illustration  from 
his  profound  learning.  Person  was  too  much  occupied  in  il¬ 
lustrating  Greek  plays,  and  too  little  interested,  we  fear,  in  the 
^riptures,  to  turn  his  attention  to  Biblical  criticism,  except  in 
his  controversy  with  Travis  respecting  1  John,  v.  7.  Two  pre- 
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laics  who  rank  amoim  tho  host  riassioal  s«'hnlars  of  the  ilav 
liavc  also  si^jiialisocl  tiiomsi'ivos  as  oditors  of  (ircok  trag^dW- 
but  Hiblioal  criticism  Itas  ilerivcU  liltlo  honciit  from  their  u! 
hours,  'riu'  lato  Uishop  of  Si.  Asapli  and  the  present  UUhoj) 
of  Salisbury,  are  honourable  exceptions :  the  latter,  ho«e\’eir 
has  distin^ished  himself  chietly  as  a  compiler  and  a  |>oleiBic, 
and  the  posthumous  works  of  lliwsley  have  not  sustained  the 
ri'putation  of  the  'rranslator  of  llosea.  e  must  not  forest  the 
learned  balitor  s)f  Michaelis,  nor  the  present  Bishop  of  Lk 
inerick,  to  whom  sacred  literature  is  meatlv  indebted,  but  thev 
have  not  applied  themselves  to  philolo»»irai  criticism. 

\Vc  think  that  we  may  lind  a  third  reason  for  the  alleged  d^ 
ficiency  in  this  department  of  otir  literature;  (which  is  not 
absolute,  however,  as  it  may  seem  ;)  and  that  reason  is  sn|iplie<l 
by  the  very  cast  and  bent  of  the  national  character.  A  welk 
educated  Knj;lishman  is  far  less  ^iven  to  speculation  in  scifnet. 
literatim',  or  morals,  than  to  practical  matter  of  fact:  he  is  ie* 
intent  n]H»n  words  and  forms,  than  upon  things;  if  he  mdsim, 
he  thinks  more  than  the  scholar  of  neii^hbourin:?  countries. 
He  is  often  a  better  roasoner  than  grammarian;  prefers  luatbe. 
inaties  to  philology,  and  polemics  to  criticism.  If  the  Knglidi 
language  cannot  rival  the  (lerman  in  its  apparatus  of  philolt^ 
and  erilicisni,  what  language  cun  comjH'te  w  ith  it  in  its  ti'easorai 
of  theology?  In  what  country  is  the  Bible  better  underst«id. 
or  more  competently  and  faithfully  interpreted,  than  in  tlib? 
Far  Ix'  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  Importance  of  works  adtpt> 
ed  to  ‘  the  higher  purposes  of  philology  *.  Yet,  when  wc  find 
the  lal)«>urs  of  llie  I'^nglish  Biblical  commentators  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  set'ming  disparagement,  we  ai'e  put  upon  irK]uiniip. 
what  has  bi'cn  the  actual  result  of  all  the  ]irofound  leaminjt, 
and  critical  ingenuity,  and  philological  ])roficiency,  that  litw 
been  brought  to  Ix'ar  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  tcit 
by  ‘  the  master-spirits  of  German  theology  *,  as  regards  thf 
grand  practical  object, — the  l)etter  understanding  of  the  truth? 
which  the  Scriptures  teach,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  prartk*. 

hat  doctrinal  point  in  theology  has  been  placed  in  a  clearer 
light,  w  hat  new  idea  has  In'cn  elicited,  what  diversity  of  opinion 
has  bi'on  healed,  what  further  evidence  has  been  obtained,  hi 
all  the  labours  of  ibis  school  of  interpreters  ?  W  e  say  again, 
we  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  tliose  labours.  They  hare  senwi 
to  clear  up  many  obscure  allusions,  to  shed  fresh  lustre  Ujnw 
the  sacred  page  by  removing  the  mistakes  of  translators,  in 
illustrate  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenlicity  of  the  Serif- 
lures,  and  to  rej>el  the  cavils  of  ignorant  infidelity;  so  that 
Heistii  and  Scepticism  have  shifted  their  ground,  and  rhanga^ 
their  lone.  'I'liesc  are  important  services ;  hut,  estimated  it 
(lie  higliest,  **  the  knowlcilge  of  the  Lord”,  w  hich  is  to  fill  fhf 
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1  firth,  h^ts  l)ocn,  wc  fear,  but  very  slicrhtly  advanced  by  this  ex- 

I  tension  of  critical  apparatus.  If,  in  Germany  itself,  the  Bible  is 
noon*  n*ad  than  formerly,  more  loved,  and  better  understood,  it 
his  been  effected  by  other  instrumentality  than  the  criticisms  of 
Michaelis  and  Hosenmiiller,  Gesenius  and  Eichhom. 

Let  ns  take  the  instance  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As 
regards  the  intrcxhictory  infjuiry  to  which  we  have  been  advert¬ 
ing,  relative  to  its  author,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  we  are 
idvancecl  one  step  towards  its  solution,  beyond  the  point  to 
which  Lavdner  had  conducted  us,  by  all  the  learned  pains  and 
irgunientative  skill  that  Professor  Stuart  has  bestowed  upon  the 
subject ;  or  that  any  substantial  information  has  been  added  to 
our  previous  knowledge.  And  as  to  the  more  valuable  part  of 
our  Author’s  work,  the  translation  and  commentary,  creditable 
ts  it  is  to  liis  scholarship,  acuteness,  and  piety,  it  contains  little 
thil  will  be  new  to  persons  of  respectable  biblical  attainments  in 
this  country ;  and  the  genuine  scope  of  the  Epistle,  if  not  the 
precise  import  of  the  more  recondite  passages,  is  to  he  learned 

I  sufficiently  from  those  commentators  whose  w(»rks  Professor 
Stuart  represents  as  ‘  not  adapted  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
‘  philology.’ 

We  regret  to  notice,  in  a  man  so  estimable  in  every  way  as  the 
American  IVofessor,  an  apparent  inclination  to  disparage  the 
works  of  ICnglish  critics  and  ICnglish  divines.  We  admit  that 
this  feeling  does  not  shew'  itself  very  palpably  or  offensively ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  them,  which  is  very  rarely, 
betrays  cither  a  most  inadequate  acquaintance  with  their  works, 
or  a  secret  unwillingness  to  own  the  obligation.  The  highest 
praise  awarded  to  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Credibility,*  &c.  for  in- 
fciancc,  is,  we  believe,  conveyed  in  the  intimation,  that  ‘  Lardner 
‘tnd  Michaelis  were  in  many  respects  able  critics'  (Vol.  1.  p. 
16.)  M'hy,  without  any  disrespect  to  our  Author,  if  this  cold 
wd  niggard  phrase  be  all  that  he  can  afford  to  those  profound 
scholars,  how’,  in  comparison  with  them,  shall  we  characteriee 
bis  own  pretensions?  Not  as  we  really  estimate  them. 

For  our  own  parts  (and  we  can  appeal  to  our  pages  in  proof  of 
assertion)  we  have  been  ever  ready  to  do  the  amplest  justice 

Ito  any  contributions  to  our  common  literature  from  our  l>ans- 
*tUntic  brethren.  We  are  conscious  of  no  feeling  that  should 
prompt  us  to  underrate  their  merits.  But  let  them  not  mistake 
^  generous  tribute  of  commendation  for  the  confession  of  lite- 
riry  poverty  or  inferiority,  nor  challenge  invidious  and  annihilating 
romptrisons.  We  venerate  too  highly  the  names  of  Edwards,  and 
and  Dwight,  to  be  provoked  into  shewing  that  we  can 
^  spare  them  to  American  literature.  And  as  to  Professor 
^^Wt,  although  we  can  neither  rank  him  with  Bishop  I^wth 
I  **  an  elegant  scholar,  nor  admit,  with  an  American  reviewer, 
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that  ‘  IK)  critical  work  on  any  portion  of  the  sacreil  writings,  hy 
‘  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language,  that  will  sustain  t 
‘  comparison  with  the  present  volumes/ — although  we  cannot  even 
consent  to  rank  below  the  Andover  Professor,  in  sound  learnin<T 
and  hihlical  accomplishments,  the  estimable  and  unassuining  Au^ 
thor  of  the  “  Scripture  'IVstimony/’  still  we  readily  acknowledge, 
that  his  work  does  him  high  honour,  ami  has  laiil  the  English 
world  under  a  ])leasing  ohligation  to  an  American  scholar,  lor  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  biblical  literature. 


Art.  III.  I'/ir  I.if'r  of'  Mfijor-Ccnvral  Sir  Tfiomas  Muuro,  Ihrt.  and 
l\.(\Ii.,  lute  iiorrrnor  ofMadrox.  With  Extracts  from  his  Cor- 
rcsnomlciuv  and  privati*  P.ipcrs.  Hy  tlie  Kcv.  (i.  It.  (ileig.  In 
two  volinncs.  dvo.  pp.  London. 

are  }>l  ad  that  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Alunro  has  been 
w  ritten,  and  that  the  task  has  fallen  into  hands,  if  not 
altogether  the  best  that  might  have  been  desired,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  judicious  and  ellicient.  W  ithout  any  remarkable  vigour 
or  flexil)iiily  of  style,  Mr.  (ileig  is  a  clear  narrator;  and  be  ha; 
very  wisely  avoided  the  aHectalion  of  originality,  or  the  inco- 
hcrenee  of  digressive  dissertation,  by  contenting  himself  vilh 
the  safer  and  more  satisfactory  plan  of  siniplying  little  more  thin 
a  contimious  indication  of  events,  while  the  circumstantial  illus¬ 
trations  and  ex])lanatory  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibited  in  the  ilistinct  and  forcible  language  of  Sir  Thonas 
himself.  'This,  how  ever,  while  it  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
hook,  tends  in  some  degree  to  impair  its  compactness ;  and  ll»e 
mere  popularity  of  the  hook  would  probal)ly  have  been  more 
circctually  secured  by  blending  and  melting  down  the  rich 
materials  into  a  coherent  mass.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Hiographer,  since  it  is  always  more 
satisfactory  to  possess  information  in  its  primary  and  uiiim})aire(i 
communication.  I.angiiagc  is  always  parcel  of  thought,  and 
parole  evidence  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  the  iinj)€rfect 
analysis  of  a  brief. 

Sir  'rhomas  Mnnro  was,  as  his  name  would  suggest,  a  Cale¬ 
donian  by  descent.  He  was  horn  at  Glasgow’,  May  Wi,  ITCl* 
His  family  was  mercantile,  of  high  respectability;  and  his  edu¬ 
cation  was,  of  cour.se,  conducted  w  ith  a  due  regard  to  his  sta¬ 
tion  and  prospects  in  life.  His  talents  were  quick  and  sound; 
his  temper  excellent;  his  spirit  undaunted;  his  frame  vigor<^ 
and  active.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  look  on  the  expreisii* 
features  of  his  portrait,  without  recognizing  firmness,  prompti¬ 
tude,  energy,  and  intelligence  in  the  high  military  baring 
the  head  and  countenance.  An  extract  from  a  letter  writtw 
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by  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  his  younger  days,  sets  his 
ciwractcr  in  a  very  attractive  light,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
representation  is  nut  too  strongly  coloured. 

<  1  n  nuMiilKT,”  says  the  writer,  “  that  Sir  Thomas  was  by  far  the 

must  skilful  lu»xer  at  seho(>l ;  lie  beat  every  l)oy  with  whom  he  fought, 
fton  those  wlu>  WiTe  several  years  older  than  himself:  he  was  generally 
l^nowii  hy  the  name  of  ‘  ^fillic  iMunro,*  and  was  hniked  on  as  une* 
quiillrd  and  invincible  at  milling  ;  but  he  bore  his  faculties  most  mot*kly. 
He  never  sought  a  quarrel,  and  never  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  inso¬ 
lent  or  doiiiiiieering.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  gfHHl-naturiHl 
and  |)eac(’ahle ;  and  liis  superiority  in  fighting  In'came  known  only  in 
consequence  of  his  resisting  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  (quarrelsome 
boTs  of  superior  age  and  strength,  and  Inniting  them  bv  his  cendness, 
h»  ctnirage,  and  his  unequalled  endurance.  lie  was  tlie  protector  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and  at  the  same  time,  lie  was  so  uiias- 
qiming  and  inoffensive,  that  he‘  had  no  enemies.  Tin’s  is  not  my 
opinion  only  ;  it  was  that  of  all  onf*  contemporaries,  who  are  now  almost 
ill  dead/"’ 

The  cast  of  his  mind  evidently  marked  him  out  for  active  and 
aspiring  pursuits.  'J'he  exploits  of  Anson  and  the  Buccaneers, 
the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  chivalrous  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  Don  Quixote,  the  campaigns  of  Frederick, — were  his 
habitual  reading;  and  it  was  with  reluctance,  though  with  filial 
submission,  that  he  yielded  to  his  father’s  desire,  and  accepted 
a  situation  in  a  great  ^^'est-India  house.  His  family,  liowever, 
became  unfortunate,  and,  a  change  being  rendered  necessary,  the 
desk  was  abandoned  for  the  camp.  Young  Munro  assumed  the 
military  garb,  and  mounted  one  of  the  ‘  handsomest  *  false  tails 
in  London,  ‘  perfectly  genteel,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  farthing 
‘candle.’  Connected  with  this  change  of  destination,  *  a  some- 
‘what  uncommon  occurrence’  may  be  worth  mentioning.  In 
the  same  counting-house  with  himself  were  two  young  men, 
James  Dunlop  and  \\  illiam  Wallace.  They  met  again,  for  the 
first  time  after  their  separation,  under  the  walls  of  Seringapa- 
^tn,  in  1799,  ‘  each  holding  a  high  and  responsible  situation  in 
‘tHe  army  employed  in  the  reduction  of  that  city.’  In  January 
1*80,  Munro  reached  Madras,  and  his  first  active  employment 
I  in  the  war  with  llyder  Ally.  In  the  eventful  campaigns 
;  ^Hicli  distinguished  that  severe  conflict,  he  acquired,  although 
[  3ni(l  the  disadvantages  of  inferior  rank,  high  reputation  as  an 
I  officer  of*  extraordinary  merit  and  promise.’ 

In  the  wretchedly  conducted  campaign  of  1790  against  Tip- 
PooSail),  Munro  served  with  the  division  of  Colonel  Maxwell; 
^  His  remarks  are  fraught  wdth  excellent  criticism,  while  his 
<lft^ls,  compressed  as  they  unavoidably  were,  leave  little  to  be 
*l^ired  in  the  way  of  general  narrative.  The  following  cam- 
I  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  were  conducted  with  *  good 
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»on!»o*  nnd  ‘  military  skill,*  in  tlio  opinion  of  Mnnro;  but  he  wis 
adverse  to  the  system  of  policy  which  letl  to  the  subsequent 

!>eni'i\  He  would  have  followed  up  the  victory  of  Feb.  (>,  179;* 
)V  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  power  of  Mysore,  rcsi>ectin2 
winch,  however,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  rather  exig. 
gerated  notions.  He  was  at  Ihniealore  when  the  entrenched 
camp  under  the  ramparts  of  Seringapatam  was  stormed;  and 
the  account  which  he  sent  home  was,  coiise(|uenlly,  drawn  up 
from  the  statements  of  others:  the  value  of  these  materials  ma? 
be  estimated  from  the  following  humorous  criticism  in  one  of  hi 
letters  to  his  brother. 

‘  I  n*qucst<*d  Mr.  Ituss  t<»  copy  an  account  of  the  attack  on  Tlppoo’i 
lines,  which  I  had  given  him,  and  send  it  to  my  father:  if  he  doi^s  not 
he  will  h»sc  nothing;  for  it  was  very  imjwrfcct,  having  been  manit^. 
tnrcil  from  at  least  a  dozen  of  letters  from  camp;  but  most  of thuBn* 
tilled  witli  puerile,  extravagant  descriptions,  that  it  was  almost  ud. 
jHVssihle  to  annex  any  distinet  ideas  tt»  them,  or  to  draw  from  them  or 
rational  conc<‘ptit*n  of  the  battle. 

•  1  could  never  read  one  of  thest*  letters  without  cursing  heartily  G-— 

and  If - ,  and  the  w  hole  race  of  turgid  authors,  w  hose  corruption  hv 

descended  even  to  subalterns,  and  made  language  no  longer  answer  it* 
original  pnr|H>se  of  conveying  ideas. 

‘  i>ne  fellow  calls  b»r  tlie  iH*n  of  a  Homer,  and  tells  you  that  Britk 
arms  “  shine  resplendent." 

‘  Am)ther  ]a»or  man  is  quite  overcome  with  tumultuous  feeling 
w  hich,  it  would  ap^var,  prevented  him  from  giving  utterance  to  any 
one  t)f  the  thousand  ideas  which,  he  asstTts,  crowded  upon  hismlndu 
such  a  degree,  as  to  deprive  him  of  every  faculty  but — wonder!  It 
this  unhap]>y  state,  he  gives  the  following  animated  relation  of  th 
enpigement :  — 

‘  “  Minmlight — impregnable  lines — batteries — ditches — proud  Snhii 
— fenKMons  tyrant — innnmend)le  horse  and  bmt — British  Iwyoneti- 
triumphant  henn's — bloody  field — eternally  emblazoned  on  the  recant 
of  fame  !  "  ' 

It  should  seem,  from  the  tenor  of  the  criticisms  which  appea: 
in  the  private  letters  w  ritten  by  Lieutenant  Munro,  that  the  met 
placed  in  high  commands  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  wa: 
w  ilh  rippoo,  were  miserably  incompetent.  Concerning  two  o: 
those  officers  he  says,  that  they 

'  .sallied  forth  ;  and  after  s|xmting  some  strange,  unintelligiblf  rtrf 
like  ancient  Pistol,  and  the  ghi»st  of  a  Roman,  lost  their  magai®^ 
by  forming  them  in  fn)nt  of  the  army,  and  then  spent  the  n^maink* 
of  the  campaign  in  running  about  the  country,  after  what  was  ladi- 
cnmsly  allied  by  the  army  the  invisible  i>ower,  asking,  which  waytk 
bull  rin  ' 

Of  a  third  commander,  it  is  stated,  without  hesitation, 

'  shamefully  ran  away,  leaving  his  camp  and  his  hospital 
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IxffJ  Cornwallis  receives  due  praise  as  a  good,  if  not  a  bril¬ 
liant  soldier ;  not  an  unskilful  tactician,  but  injudicious  in  the 
otnai:einent  of  his  commissariat  and  magazines.  Of  Sir  Evre 
Coote"  his  first  commander,  he  also  thought  highly,  and  did 
justict'  to  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  Colonel  Floyd.  In 
179:2,  Munro  was  appointed  assistant  to  Captain  Read  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Barramahl,  a  wild  and  mountainous 
Tfpon,  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  ;  and 
the  eflbrts  of  these  eminent  men  were  successful  in  establishing 
an  efl'ective  and  advantageous  system  of  superintendence.  We 
dull  extract  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
Munro  accommodated  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  na- 


‘  The  famierR  of  this  country  are,  I  bidicve,  the  most  talkative  race 
oBtho  face  of  the  earth  !  A  party  of  them  met  me  this  evening,  \n*th 
I  complaint  against  some  unknown  conjuror,  who  had  set  fire  to  their 
rllap'  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  told  them,  I  had  a  great 

Sthy  to  all  conjurors,  and  would  give  them  satisfaction  on  their 
nng  him.  They  said,  they  had  concerted  a  ])lan  for  discovering 
Hit  that  it  could  not  he  executed  without  my  assistance.  1  was 
to  take  my  station  at  a  little  distaiict*  from  the  village  with  a  spying- 
irUss  in  niv  hand  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  t()  pass  in  review  liefore 
me,  when  I  could  not  fail,  by  the  virtues  of  the  glass,  to  discover  the 
felon  who  had  done  so  much  mischief.  1  answered,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
crllent  tiiought,  but  that  the  trial  must  Iw  deferred  till  1  should  get  a 
anr  pla.ss,  as  my  old  one  was  broken  ;  and  as  we  should  certainly  catch 
tic  conjnnir,  1  asked,  what  punishment  it  w'ould  be  projH'r  to  inflict 
nwm  him.  They  said,  no  other  than  draw’ing  two  of  his  tewth,  w'ith 
wliich  he  would  lose  all  his  magic  powars.  I  replied,  that  this  could 
M  lie  done  till  he  was  taken  ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  tluTe  was 
wether  remedy,  equally  simple,  at  hand,  to  defend  themselves  from 
tin  in  future  :  any  ]>erson  \vho  had  any  sus])icion  of  his  having  evil 
Wpis  on  himself,  had  only  to  get  two  of  his  own  teeth  drawTi,  w'hich 
»ould  secure  Isith  himself  and  his  property  against  all  the  art 
of  the  enemy.  1  said,  1  had  some  years  ago  parted  with  two  f»f  mv 
:Mh,  and  offered,  if  they  would  go  back  with  me,  to  get  them  all 
made  magic-proof  at  the  .same  cheap  rate.  They  asked  leave  to  go 
We  and  consult  about  my  proposal,  and  promised  to  give  me  their 
^^er  in  the  morning,  but  I  susiHJCt  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
flatter.  Among  the  natives  of  this  country,  the  belief  in  all  kinds  of 
'^tchcraft,  goblins,  and  elf-shooting,  is  universal  among  all  ranks. 

frequently  takt*  the  conjuror  by  siumrist!,  and  draw'  his  teeth 
^selves  without  applying  to  justice.  The  cattle  c»f  tlae  farmers 
die  a  natural  death.  If  any  accident  hapjieiis  in  any  of  their 
Wilies,  when  they  l>egiii  to  plough  a  field  ;  if  a  snake  runs  across  the 
or  if  they  see  a  land-crab,  they  aliaiidou  it,  and  say  that  it  is  iii 
?®**P*J'ion  of  tile  devil  ; — it  lies  waste  for  M'verui  years;  and  if  then 
bold  fellow  ventures  to  break  it  up,  and  loses  neither  his  life  nor 
^  bullocks,  it  is  sup{H>sed  that  the  devil  bus,  fur  the  present,  re- 
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linqiiiHhril  Ins  claim.  1  once  hud  u  conqilaiiit  from  u  man,  of  aeon.  ^ 
juror’s  huviiig  kilUnl  his  \vitV*  and  mother,  anil  ahout  twenty  cows  aad 
hulliK'kH.  1  thought,  at  first,  that  somo  iif  the  characters  in  the  Arv 
bian  Nights  had  again  started  np  ;  but,  on  further  iiuiuiry,  I  fnm^j 
that  he  hail  taken  fiairti'cn  years  to  eth'ct  nil  tliis;  and  I  thought  it 

fsissihle  that,  within  this  jM*ri(Hl,  time  alone,  without  any  aid,  migla 
lave  despatched  a  couple  of  women  and  a  few  cattle/ 

-| 

During  the  second  war  \%ith  Tippoo  Sultan,  Captain  Mumo. 
with  his  friend,  (’olonel  Keail,  was  enudoyed  in  covering  the 
communications,  and  forwarding  the  stores  of  the  grand  annv; 
and  at\er  the  storming  tif  Seringapatam,  he  was  nominate 
joint  secretary  with  C'aptain  Malcolm,  to  the  commission  for  ' 
adjusting  the  partition  of  the  Mysorean  territory.  After  the 
Huai  arrangement  of  this  division,  he  accepted,  though  with  \ 
great  reluctance,  an  appointment  to  the  superintendence  of  the  I 
maritime  province  of  C'anara,  extending  nearly  two  hundred  = 
miles  along  the  western  coast  of  the  IVninsula.  Nothing  but 
a  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  influenceil  his  acccpUnceof  - 
this  delegation,  since  the  ollicc  was  cncumhered  with  ditlicultie^.  = 
and,  in  some  degree,  menaced  danger.  The  inhabitants  were  \ 
savage ;  the  climate  was  imfavourahle ;  Ihiropean  associAtkxb 
were  thrown  to  a  distance ;  and  the  very  pleasant  circumsUuioer  ; 
of  his  ]M)st  in  the  l>arramahl,  were  exchanged  for  a  situation  ers  ' 
tirely  the  reverse.  1  lis  oHice  here  ])laced  Munro,  now*  promoted 
to  a  majority,  in  communication  w  itli  (\)loncl  Wellesley,  thenic- 
tivcly  engaged  in  his  brilliant  cavalry  campaign  against  Ohoors  ' 
dec  Wahag;  and  the  letters  of  that  consummate  ofticer  tie  | 
among  the  most  interesting  documents  of  the  work.  The}  are  = 
written  w  ith  characteristic  spirit  and  simplicity,  and  contain  vi-  ^ 
luahle  hints  on  subjects  of  more  general  importance  than  diose  ^ 
which  originated  the  correspondence.  It  is  delightful,  in  tbf  i 
midst  of  ail  this  absorbing  duty,  to  find  the  Supcuintendenl  oi  ^ 
(^anara  as  warmly  alive  as  in  earlier  days  to  his  home  attJtfl^  i 
incuts,  llis  anxiety  for  the  domestic  accommodations  of  hf 
parents  is  strongly  expressed,  and  his  liberality  towards  then 
knew*  no  hounds  but  the  limit  of  his  means.  In  the  meantnnf.  ■ 
his  ow  n  situation  was  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  ‘  I  ^wild 
*  rather,*  he  says,  ‘  live  upon  ensign’s  pay  in  a  sunny  clinwtt  : 

*  than  l>e  sovereign  of  Canara.’  A  rainy  sky,  a  sterile  soil,  »•  | 
ccssant  and  exhausting  avocations,  with  the  inevitable  privation  ^ 
incident  to  such  u  position,  made  strong  demands  on  his  power?  - 
ot  endurance  :  he  persevered,  how’ever,  and  his  efloits  wen  r 
crow  ned  w  ith  entire  success.  His  habits  of  life,  in  some  re 
spects  singular,  were  calculated  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  sto- 
tion.  He  invariably  rose,  nt  day-break,  from  his  raltan-coucn. 
on  which  were  spread  a  carpet  and  a  pillow:  he  then  walke<i 
bareheaded  in  the  open  air,  listening  to  the  natives  who  wen 
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suiToundiiig  liim  with  complaints,  appeals,  or  pe- 
liiioiis.  At  seven  he  breakfasted,  eating  heartily  and  drinking 
cDpioiisly  of  tea,  frequently  requesting  an  additional  allowance 
Ji  sugir,  tliat  he  might  have  the  gratification  of  fishing  up 
the  half-dissolved  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  cun.  Business 
i^iin  occupied  his  attention  until  half-past  four  in  tne  afternoon, 
then  he  retired  to  dress  for  dinner, — a  meal  which,  with  its  sub- 
!(idiarv  details  of  refection  and  conversation,  carried  on  the  time 
uDtil  eight  o’clock,  when  he  opened  his  night-cutchem’,  again 
utciuliiig  to  the  applications  of  tlie  natives,  and  seldom  break¬ 
ing  up  his  court  till  midnight. 

‘  hr  tliiis  rcguliitrd  his  conduct  by  the  standard  of  usc^ful- 

afusonlv,  lu*  gradually  actpiircd,  both  in  his  costume  and  manners,  a 
,>a>iihTai»lr  tlrgrec'  of  eccentricity.  Kemote  from  all  intercoiirsi*  with 
jwliJied  socirtv,  he  attended  very  little  to  the  niceties  of  dr(»ss  ;  so 
that  wliibt  in  Ins  ]u*rson  hr  was  always  rrmarkahle  for  cleanliness, 
kl*  attire  g.ivr  few  indications  of  time  wasted  at  the  toilette.  His 
farmeiits,  likewise,  set  all  ciiangcs  of  art  and  fashion  at  dcfianci*  ; 
liifT  contimied  to  hold  tl»e  fi>rm  which  they  had  originally  assumed  in 
tk  days  of  Sir  Eyre  VaK>te  ;  whilst  his  cue  ^vus  not  unfrequently  tied 
upsiih  a  ])iece  of  red  tap<*,  in  the  al>senct'  of  a  wrapjier  of  more  ap- 
prtpriate  colour  and  texture.  In  like  maiiuer,  his  conversation  would. 

It  times,  assume  a  character  indicative  of  any  thing  rather  tluin  un 
excess  of  retiiiemeut.  The  idea  of  love,  he  treated  with  unsparing  ri¬ 
dicule,  declaring  that  idle  men  only  ftdl  into  so  gross  an  extravagance ; 
ud  wlieii  informed  by  Mr.  KeaJ  of  the  marriage  of  their  tnutoal 
friend,  id r.  Uaveushaw,  his  only  ohservatitm  wis:  “I  would  not  ad- 
rise  you  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  your  situation,  by  taking  a  young 
rife  for  ytmr  assistant.”  ’ 

Major  Munro  wa.s,  it  is  said,  humane  to  animals,  though  this 
fulogv  is  not  i)oriie  out  by  his  taste  for  pelting  dogs  witli  stones. 
His  old  white  horse  was  fostered  with  scrupulous  care ;  and  the 
flock  of  goats  which  supplied  him  w  ith  milk,  were  permitted  to 
take  shelter  from  the  tenq^est  under  the  cover  of  his  own  ve¬ 
randa. 

During  an  irksome  term  of  fourteen  months,  Major  Munro 
managed With  consummate  and  successful  ability  the  affairs  of 
^ild  and  disorderly  province.  An  effective  system  of  go- 
’^emment  was  established;  justice  was  impartially  and  promptly 
administered ;  tlie  country  was  tranquU ;  the  revenues  were  col- 
Wted  witli  c(>m))arative  ease;  and  he  now’  thought  himself  jus* 
flfied  in  seeking  some  more  eligible  situation.  Negotiationt 
rilh  the  Nizam  had  led  to  the  cession,  on  the  part  of  that  chief, 
certain  extensive  tracts,  south  of  the  Kistnah  and  Toom- 
^uddra  rivers,  which  were  formed  into  an  intendancy  under  tlie 
*n>cll.ition  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  A  more  unsettled  state  of 
filings  than  that  which  prevailed  in  this  region,  can  scarcely  be 
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I’tMKTixoi!.  'i'mbuleiicr,  robbery,  murder,  and  malversaiion 
reij^ned  in  every  (|uartcr ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  when,  in 
IS(K),  this  territory  came  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Mast  IndU 
Company,  there  were  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  arineii  irre* 
ji^ulars  plundering  in  all  directions.  \  et,  for  the  management  of 
this  scene  of  violence  and  misrule,  did  Major  Munro  make  tp. 
lication,  aiul  be  obtained,  though  w  ith  dilliculty,  the  direction  of 
its  administration.  So  sensible  were  tlie  heads  of  the  Madna 
Ciovernment,  of  bis  services  in  Canara,  and  of  the  difficuluof 
finding  an  adecpiate  successor,  that  nothing  but  a  conviction  of 
the  yet  greater  difliculties  connected  witli  the  settlement  of  the 
eVded  I  districts,  would  have  induced  them  to  consent  to  hL< 
translation.  'The  nature  of  the  task  which  he  assumed,  ami 
the  manner  in  which  lie  discharged  its  arduous  duties,  cannot 
be  more  intcreslingly  described  than  in  the  clear  and  conlp^^ 
licnsive  statement  of  Mr.  Gleig. 

*  Wore  I  to  attempt  a  connected  and  regular  history  of  all  Major 
Muiiro’s  public  and  private  proceedings,  for  the  space  of  seven  vew 
in  w  hich  he  held  i»Hice  in  the  Ceded  l)istricts,  1  should  swell  tbe  pi^ 
sent  memoir  far  Ik'yoiuI  the  Inmnds  w  ithin  which  it  must  nea^orih 
Ik‘  contined.  Tlunigh  less  uncomfortable,  perhaps,  than  during  hit  id- 
(ourii  at  C'unara,  he  can  hardly  hi*  siiid  to  have  Imhmi  at  any  momen; 
less  busy  ;  and  his  lalamrs,  at  least  for  a  time,  were  attend^  by  per- 
s«»nal  daiigiTs  more  imminent  than  had  on  any  previous  occasion  beiei 
him.  Wiien  he  triok  |>os.session  of  his  province,  he  found  it,  *?  fas 
Ihvu  stated,  swarming  with  armed  men,  comj^osed  partly  of  the  Kh 
nam’s  tn>ops.  now  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  partly  of  the  followmnf 
the  turbulent  ]>oligars.  Throe  months  were  ex|>ended  ere  the  fnmir 
could  Ih'  exjH'lled ;  and  nearly  a  year  expired  ere  the  latter  wnr  T^ 
duced,  or  the  country  placed  in  any  degrtni  of  security.  In  tbe  aieir 
while,  and  iiidei'd  during  the  tirst  four  years  of  his  residence,  Major 
Munro  never  dwelt  in  a  house,  but  w’as  continually  in  nK>tioQ  fwff 
place  to  placi',  till  he  liad  rejH*atedly  traversed  the  entire  extent  of 
district.  On  these  iKrcasions,  his  home  was  in  his  tent;  and,  strange 
it  may  appear  io  tlie  aimmon  rciidcr,  it  is  nevertheless  jKrfcctly  true, 
that  he  lravelle<l  through  this  wild  and  harliaruus  country,  unatuaakt 
by  any  guard  of  sepoys.  But  Major  iMunro  was  well  acquainted  witt 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  India.  He  knew’ that  among  tbrnidK 
of  them,  there  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  reverence  of  constituted  luitlK*- 
rities,  w’hich,  for  the  most  part,  keeps  them  from  resisting  or  ofcriic 
violence  to  their  rulers  ;  and  anxious  above  all  things  to  secure  tbri* 
confidence',  he  t(»ok  the  most  effectual  method  of  doing  so,  by  cxlribr- 
iiig  unbounded  confidence  in  them.  Never  wtis  exixjrimcnt  attetdo 
with  happier  results.  By  mixing  among  the  people,  divested  «f 
(Ntrade  of  state,  he  acquired  such  information  as  no  man  but  hiaMfi 
could  have  obtained  ;  and  by  teaching  them  to  hsik  up  to  him  i!'  * 
functiouary  fearless  ln'causo  pt'rfectly  jtist,  he  gradually  and  sur#!)  te- 
coiiciled  them  to  a  regular  government.* 
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Put  these  obstacles,  formidable  ns  they  were,  made  only  a 
ptrt,  and  that  perhaps  not  the  most  difticult,  of  the  task  as¬ 
sumed  by  Major  Munro.  \\q  was  tenfed  and  annoyeil  by  a 
tormenting  set  of  men  in  office ;  busy,  big-worded,  and  Kttle- 
mindfd  gentry,  who  were  continually  interfering  with  moniHon, 
congestion,  and  requisition.  More  money  was  their  cimstant 
fry,  while  the  practical  and  provident  statesman  was  looking  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  by  a  prudent  regard,  not 
merely  to  a  specious  and  forced  return,  but  to  the  actual  means 
ind  fair  prospects  of  the  country,  regulated  his  demand  by  a 
moderate,  humane,  and  politic  scale.  The  same  worthies, 
moreover,  were  clamouring  for  a  permanent  settlement,  long 
before  the  preparatory  measures  had  been  brought  to  maturity  : 
snd  to  crow'n  their  official  foolery,  they  found  fault  with  his  sim¬ 
ple  signature,  and  stickled  for  the  insertion  of  the  pithy  phrase, 

*  1  have  the  lionour  to  be  M'ho  these  parvenus  might  be, 
we  know  not ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  an  expression  of 
regret,  that  the  happiness  of  millions  should  be  intrusted  to 
mmdj!  of  such  infirmity.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  how^ever,  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  infliction  of  a  two  years’  drought. 
Major  Munro  pursued  his  steady  purpose,  alleviated  distress, 
prevented  famine,  and  yet  contrived  to  secure  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  ‘  revenue  such  as  none  besides  himself  would  have 
dreamed  of  collecting  ’.  Wliile  he  w’as  thus  arduously  and 
honourably  employed,  the  war  w’ith  Sindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  broke  out ;  and  the  movements  of  Lake  and  Wellesley 
fixed  his  anxious  attention.  With  the  latter,  he  was  in  regular 
correspondence  and  communication ;  and  it  argues  the  high 
estimation  in  wdiich  he  w^as  held  by  the  future  conqueror  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  that  he  took  considerable  pains  to  explain,  in  a  long 
ind  able  letter,  the  expediency  of  giving  battle  at  Assaye. 
Major  Munro  was  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  on  that  head ; 
but,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  engagement,  he  emphatically 
observed,  that  ‘  every  thing  was  right  ’,  and  gave  the  highest 
praise  to  the  manner  in  which  every  arm,  both  cavalry^  and  in- 
fintrj ,  was  brought  forward  at  the  time  when  most  critically  re¬ 
quired,  and  on  the  jioint  where  its  presence  was  most  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Major  was  deservedly  promoted; 
wd  finding  himself  somew’hat  at  his  ease  in  point  of  circum¬ 
stances,  detecting,  moreover,  a  few'  aw'kward  symptoms  of  ad- 
^w>cing  age,  or  ratlier  of  departing  youth,  he  resolved  on  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  Not  that  his  fire  was  quenched,  or  his 
*l^t  of  enterjrrise  abated :  bis  letters  at  this  very  period  con¬ 
tain  the  same  tincture  of  contempt  for  mere  book-learning,  and 
preference  for  active  and  hazardous  pursuits,  that  always  dis. 
tinguished  him.  On  one  occasion,  he  reprobates  the  practice 
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ot'  early  iu^itruction.  Some  friends  of  his  family  had  taught 
their  young  child  to  read  ;  and  he  predicts  that  the  boy  will  be 
*  puny  and  sickly*,  not  *a  bit  wiser*  than  those  who  begin 
three  years  later ;  concluding  with  a  prophecy  that  ‘  he  will  get 
‘  sore  eyes,  and  wear  a  wig,  and  be  tormented  by  his  schook 
‘  fellows  *.  At  another  time  he  says,  in  rej)ly  to  the  information 
that  his  brother  John  had  been  declared  *  dux  of  his  class', 
that  he  would  much  rather  hear  ‘  he  was  a  favourite  among  his 
‘  companions,  and  their  dux  when  out  of  school*.  If,  however, 
any  one  might  have  been  justitied  in  longing  for  repose  and 
case,  Colonel  Munro  was  the  man ;  for  he  says  of  himself,  writing 
in  18()ii,  that  he  h«ad  taken  but  two  holidays  in  three  years,  and 
one  of  those  was  for  the  purpose  of  riding  forty  miles  to  visits 
friend.  After  the  life  of  labour  that  he  had  led  under  an  ex¬ 
hausting  climate,  it  is,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  he  should  wish 
for  a  season  to  recruit ;  yet,  he  cx])resscs  his  fears  that  he  ‘  shall 
‘never  lx?  able  to  sit  down  (piietly  to  enjoy  private  life.*  ‘1 
‘  wish,*  he  w  rites,  ‘  to  see  our  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
‘  therefore  make  the  voyage;  but  1  much  fear  that  I  shall  soon 
‘  get  tired  of  an  idle  life,  and  be  obliged  to  return  to  this  countrv 
‘  for  employment.* 

1  lis  anticipations  were  but  imperfectly  realised.  When  he  land¬ 
ed  in  Kngland,  April  5,  1808,  his  mother  was  dead,  his  father  wai 
giving  way,  two  of  his  brothers  bad  also  passed  into  the  unieen 
w  orld,  and  few  of  his  old  associates  remained,  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  on  his  arrival.  Hut  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood ;  and  much  beautiful  sentiment  adorns  his 
brief  descriptions  of  wliat  they  once  were,  and  of  the  changes 
w  hich  had  come  over  them.  ‘1  do  not  know’ how  it  is,’ he 
w  rites,  after  a  visit  in  rainy  weather  to  a  well  remembered  spot, 
‘  but  when  I  look  back  to  early  years,  I  always  associate  sun* 
‘  shine  w  ith  them.  When  1  think  of  Northwood-side,  1  always 
‘  think  of  a  tine  day,  w  ith  the  sunbeams  streaming  down  upon 
‘  “  Kelvin  and  its  w  oody  banks  *V  And  he  had  opportunities 
of  realising  these  beautiful  recollections :  he  visited  Kelvin  on 
sunny  days,  bathed  in  the  dam,  lingered  in  the  woods,  sat  upon 
his  old  bench,  and  climbed  the  aged  tree  w  hose  branches  be 
had  so  often  made  his  bower  when  some  favourite  book  wiled 
him  from  more  active  sports.  At  length,  the  man  of  active 
mind  began  to  grow*  tired  of  rest.  He  attended  chemical  Ik- 
tures ;  made  London  his  temporary  residence,  and  enjoyed  its 
l>est  society;  accompanied  Sir  John  Hope  on  the  miserable  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Scheldt ;  frequented  the  courts  of  law*  and  the 
gallery  of  St.  Stephen’s ;  studied  political  economy — but  all 
would  not  do ;  so  lie  tried  the  last  remedy,  and  married.  Hb 
choice  was  judicious:  his  lady  was  an  amiable,  attractive,  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  her  intiuence  on  his  future  lift:  was 
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infariably  exerted  for  his  happiness.  The  union  took  place  in 
March  181  i;  and  in  seven  weeks  after,  he  was,  with  Mrs.  M.  and 
ber  sister,  on  the  seas  for  India. 

In  the  discussions  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter,  Colonel  Munro  took  a  decided  and 
active  part,  lie  wrote,  suggested,  directed.  His  evidence  given 
before  the  connnittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  satis* 
factory  or  agreeable  to  persons  high  in  authority,  that,  when 
a  commission  was  sent  out  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
and  correcting  the  judicial  system,  he  was  placed  at  its  head. 

A  |>aj>er  of  some  length  states  and  explains  his  opinions  relating 
to  the  Indian  trade:  it  is  able  and  business-like,  but  not,  we 
think,  by  any  means  decisive.  1  le  feels,  of  course,  with  the 
Company,  contends  for  their  advantage,  consents  with  reluct¬ 
ance  to  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  condemns  unequi¬ 
vocally  all  interference  with  the  commerce  to  China. 

It  is  (piite  impossible  for  us  to  convey  tin  adequate  notion  of 
the  ditlicuhics  which  Colonel  Munro  hail  to  encounter  in  his 
attempts  to  remove  the  defects  of  our  judicial  administration  in 
India.  The  injurious  etlccts  of  w  hat  may  be  designated  as  the 
system  of  171)3,  had  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged;  and  it 
had  become  obvious  to  all  judicious  persons,  that  so  awkward  a 
jumble  of  Mussulman  and  European  jurisprudence  was  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos.  The  moment, 
however,  that  a  less  complicated  scheme  was  suggested,  and  a 
modified  recurrence  to  the  simple  institutions  of  the  natives  pro¬ 
posed,  as  best  suited,  not  only  to  native  prejudices,  but  to  native 
exigencies,  all  who  were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  abuses 
began  to  clamour  and  intrigue,  while  the  timid  and  bigoted 
look  fright,  and  increased  the  confusion.  Opposition,  delay, 
evasion,  counteractions  of  every  kind  were  employed  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  orders  from  England,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
commissioners;  but  Munro  was  made  for  such  transactions: 
his  sagacity  was  not  to  be  put  at  fault ;  his  coolness  and  pa¬ 
tience  were  not  to  be  surprised  into  violence  or  imprudence ; 
and  the  steady  pressure  of  his  resolution  bore  down  all  be¬ 
fore  it. 

But  a  time  w  as  approaching,  when  the  character  of  Munro 
vas  to  be  exhibited  in  a  new,  and  perhaps  still  more  brilliant 
light.  Hitherto,  he  had  displayed  his  mental  and  moral  powers 
chieriy  as  a  civilian,  and  had  established  his  high  reputation  by  his 
singular  excellence  as  a  statesman  and  administrator.  His  mili- 
^0’  career  had  been  comparatively  obscure;  and,  however  me¬ 
ritorious  his  services  as  a  soldier  might  be,  they  were  confined 
to  the  exertions  of  subordinate  rank.  This,  however,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  his  favourite  object,  and  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  circumstances  had  diverted  his  course  from  the  direct  line 
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of  his  profession,  to  less  active  and  spirit-stirring,  though  more 
laborious  and  exhausting  pursuits.  When  the  war  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  confeileration,  connnonly  termed  the  Pindarry  war,  was 
impending,  Colonel  Munro  addressed  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
then  Governor-general,  and,  after  stating  his  views  of  the  pro-  \ 
per  measures  to  be  ^adopted  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  re¬ 
quested  the  command  of  the  troops  ‘  destined  to  act  between 
‘  the  Godavery  and  the  Nerbudilah  *.  He  briefly  exhibited  his 
claims  to  the  rank  which  he  requested.  ‘  I  am  senior,*  he  said, 

‘  to  any  of  the  officers  now  employed  in  that  quarter:  I  hare  \ 

‘  seen  as  much  service  as  any  of  fleer  in  the  Madras  army,  hav-  I 
•  ing,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Wellington’s  short  campaign 
‘  in  ISO.f,  been  in  every  service  with  the  army  since  June  17^,  \ 

‘  when  llyder  Ally  invaded  the  Carnatic.’  Whatever  might  be  1 
the  motive,  this  application  was  unfavourably  received ;  and  it  \ 
was  distinctly  intimated,  that  he  was  not  to  exjxjct  employment  j 
in  the  field  ;  while,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  eminent  man  thus  [ 
superciliously  passed  over,  commissions  of  brigadier  were  issued  ? 
to  several  officers  junior  to  him  in  date,  and  inferior  in  the  ex*  | 
perience  of  Indian  w  arfarc.  This  galled  him  severely,  hut  not 
for  one  moment  did  it  interfere  with  his  tictivity  in  duty:  he  * 
held  on  his  useful  and  effective  course,  even  accepting  of  triml  t 
command,  when  the  public  service  required  his  exertions,  and  : 
preserving,  in  all  his  communications  w  ith  Lord  Hastings,  thit 
dignified  tone  of  quiet  exposition  which  he  felt  due  to  his  owC  ; 
high  character,  and  which,  far  more  effectually  than  petulant  \ 
remonstrance,  compels  the  individual  to  w  hom  the  ap|>eal  is  [ 
made,  to  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  whom  it  is  neither  [ 
wise  nor  safe  to  treat  with  neglect.  The  Peishwah,  the  nominal 
chief  of  the  Mahratta  league,  was  concerting  measures  for  an 
extensive  attack  on  the  British  supremacy,  and,  in  prosecution  ? 
of  his  schemes,  rerpiired  the  intervention  of  the  Company’s  j 
troops,  according  to  the  terms  of  subsisting  alliances,  in  the  i 
subjection  of  certain  native  chieftains  over  whom  he  claimeii  j 
feudal  sovereignty.  One  of  these  was  the  llajah  of  Soondoor,  ] 
and  his  deposition  was  among  the  minor  services  in  which  Co¬ 
lonel  Munro  was  at  this  time  engaged.  We  refer  to  the  fact, 
for  the  sake  of  the  very  interesting  circumstances  of  the  trans^  j 
action,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  excellent  spirit  w  hich  uniformly 
actuated  that  admirable  man. 

‘At  the  suggestion  of  ^Ir.  Elphinstone,  Colonel  Munro  rewired  i 
instructions  to  employ  the  force  wath  which  he  hold  Darwar,  in  thf  i 
re«luction  c^f  S<H>ndoor.  Leaving  a  small  giirrison  to  secure  the  former 
place,  he  marched  on  the  13th  of  Octol)er,  and  arriring  in  the  valley  | 
on  the  27th,  S»ondnor  was  immediately  given  iij).  There  wws 
thing  more  than  commonly’  striking  in  the  circumstances  which  l 
cotnpaniod  this  surrender.  The  chieftain,  Sheo  Rao,  liad  enjoyed  hi^ 
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priflcipulity  in  iiiiamtrolleJ  possession  for  upwards  of  twenty  >’eara. 
Holding  ins  little  court  in  a  formidable  stone  fortress  which  com- 
minded  the  valley  :  and  he  had  been  rej>eatedly  heard  to  declare,  that, 
v»»ner  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Peislnvah,  he  would  bury 
himself  in  its  ruins.  Against  the  strength  of  the  British  Empire, 
hoTTovor,  he  felt  that  it  were  madness  to  contend,  and  after  a  severe 
I  >tniggh',  made  up  his  mind  to  submit.  ‘"He  came  out”,  says  an  eve- 
tritnt'ss,  “with  his  little  court  and  retinue,  and  met  the  detachment  in 
the  gh'ii  which  leads  into  liis  valley ;  and  on  reaching  the  fort,  he  de- 
lirered  u]>  the  keys  with  a  dignified  resignation,  which  affect^  every 
individual  who  witnessed  the  scene.  He  declared,  that  no  alternative 
Kti  kft  him  but  to  thn)W  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Com|mnv ; 
ind  called  aloud  on  (’olonel  Miinro  when  he  took  his  leave,  so  as  to  be 
Hourd  hy  all  his  followers,  ‘  Think  of  my  situation, —  have  some  con- 
sldfratiun  for  us  all  !’  The  ap]H'al  was  not  made  in  vain.  Colonel 
Munro,  touched  by  the  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  man,  at  once 

Iiccfdtd  to  every  rtHpiest  which  he  advanced ;  and  left  him  to  the  full 
IS  much  ovcrwlielnied  with  gratitude  at  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror, 
sorrowful  on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  his  own  importance.*’  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  Peishwah*s  government  came  to  be 
broken  up.  Colonel  ISlnnro  recommended  that  the  Sheo  Rao  should  be 
restored  to  his  principality,  and  that  the  British  Government,  well  dis- 
jMweil  of  itself  to  act  with  generosity,  readily  acceded  to  the  pro¬ 
position.* 

At  length,  however,  the  war  broke  out  in  every  quarter,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  October  1817,  sent  to  Colonel 
Munro  bis  commission  as  brigadier-general,  appointing  him  to 
the  command  of  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan.  By 
one  of  those  perversities  which  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Munro,  and  which  never  failed  to  bring  out  his  abilities  and 
energy  into  more  conspicuous  display,  the  division  placed 
under  bis  orders,  was  out  of  his  reach,  having  advanced  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Kistnah.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  corps  of  the 
Peishwah’s  troops  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  every  fort 
and  strong  position  was  filled  with  armed  men,  threatening  an 
irruption  into  the  very  territory  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  To 
meet  this  alarming  crisis,  Munro  had,  under  his  hand,  just  five 
companies  of  sepoys,  with  a  couple  of  field-pieces.  Vet,  with 
Ais  mere  handful  of  men,  did  he,  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
set  about  conquering  the  Peishwah’s  country,  and  not 
only  taking,  but  garrisoning  all  his  castles.  Instead  of  calling 
^ck  the  reserve,  and  manoeuvring  to  form  a  junction  with  it, 
sent  orders  to  General  Pritzler,  then  commanding  the 
<livision,  to  move  at  once  on  the  Peish wall’s  capital,  and  fol- 
^ving  up  that  chief  with  the  light  troops  and  cavalry,  send 
^ck  the  remainder  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  sieges 
*Hich  he,  General  Munro,  was  about  to  undertake.  In  the 
®®an  time,  prompt  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  preventing 
Mahratta  soldiery  in  his  own  front,  from  carrying  into 
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execution  tlic  inteniled  invasion  of  the  British  territory, 
companies  of  sepoys  were  quite  inadequate  to  this ;  and  the 
extraordinary  means  whicli  he  devised  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  were  perfectly  characteristic  of  their  inventor 
lie  uiulertook  to  coiuiucr  the  Peishwah’s  country  with  the 
IVishwalfs  own  subjects ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object 
Happily  he  liad,  w  itli  remarkable  foresight,  retained  in  his  own 
hands  the  fort  of  Soondoor,  and  this  was  an  excellent  noijw 
d  appui.  lie  applied  to  the  Madras  (Jovernment  for  reiniorce. 
ments ;  hut  liis  application  was  inelfectual.  He  therefore  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Peishwah,  whicli  that  chief  had  been  recently 
compelled  to  cede  to  the  Company ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these 
irregulars,  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  his  ground,  and  to 
commence  a  scries  of  successful  operations,  from  which  he 
never  desisted  until  every  object  was  attained.  Fort  after  fort 
fell;  the  strong  fortitications  of  Badaumce  were  carried  by 
assault;  and  even  before  he  was  joined  by  additional  forces, in 
opinion  had  gone  forth,  that  ‘to  ofter  resistance  to  his  arms 
‘  was  absolutely  useless.’  Belgaum,  one  of  the  strongest  for¬ 
tresses  in  this  part  of  India,  fell  after  a  twenty  days’  siege;  and 
the  capture  w  as  in  good  time,  for  the  battering  guns  were  so 
run  at  the  touch-hole,  that  three  fingers  might  have  been 
readily  inserted.  At  length  the  enemy  were  driven  under  thr 
w  alls  of  Sliolapoor,  which,  with  the  Pettah  and  its  tank,  formed 
a  sort  of  intrenched  camp,  defended  by  nearly  12,0(X)  men, 
including  the  army  which  covered  the  place.  General  Miinro, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force  and  position,  at  once 
stormed  the  Pettah,  and  attacked  the  covering  army.  Both 
assaults  were  successful,  and  the  enemy,  overtaken  in  their  it- 
treat  by  General  Pritzler  and  the  cavalry,  were  cut  up  and 
dispersed.  The  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  campaign  ex¬ 
cited  the  highest  admiration  in  every  unprejudiced  mind;  and 
we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  inserting  a  Ictlrr 
w  ritten  on  this  subject  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Mr.  Adams, 
secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 

‘  17th  Fehnuyy,  1818* 

'  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  Tofft  Munro  Sakeh, 
WTitten  for  the  information  of  Sir  Thonnus  Ilislop.  If  this  letter 
makes  the  s;une  impression  ujwn  you  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall 
rt'cede,  as  this  extniordinary  man  comes  forw’ard.  \Vc  use  comnwi 
vulgar  mcjius,  and  go  on  zealously  and  actively,  and  c»>unige<nidT 
enough  ;  but  how*  different  is  his  jiart  in  the  drama  !  Insulated  in  ii 
enemy’s  country,  with  no  military  means  whatever,  (live  dispo«hk 
companies  of  sejioys  w’ere  nothing,)  he  fonns  the  plan  of  subduing  the 
country,  expelling  the  array  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  oollectug 
the  revenues  that  are  due  to  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of  ^ 
inhabitants  themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few  irregular  »• 
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tiutn.  'vb<mi  he  invites  from  tlic  ncighlmuring  provinces  for  that 
nun>»»^«  II is  ]>lun,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  great,  is  successful 
In  a ‘legriv  that  a  mind  like  his  could  alone  have  anticinuUnl.  The 
cMuntrv  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  niiKleS;  the 
^ous  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  themselvi»s  under 
nile,  and  t(»  enjoy  the  Inmefits  of  a  govennnent  which,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  l>est  in  the  world.  Munro, 
thfV  say,  has  lieen  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  locil  repiitation, — 
bat  that  adds  to  his  title  to  pmist*.  Ilia  popularity,  in  the  quarter 
wheiv  he  is  ]dacetl,  is  the  result  of  h>ng  experience  of  his  talents  and 
riitufs,  and  rests  exactly  upon  that  liasis  of  which  an  able  and  good 
man  may  be  proud. 

‘  Gmfess,  after  reading  the  enclosed,  that  1  have  a  right  to  exult  in 
ihf  eagernes.s  with  which  I  pressed  upon  you  the  necessity  of  bringing 
furvrard  this  tnastcr-frorkman.  You  had  only  heard  of  him  at  a 
distance;  I  had  seen  him  near.* 

Praise,  warm,  generous,  and  disinterested  like  this,  honours 
ilike  the  giyer  and  the  object. 

It  strikes  us,  that  tliere  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  the  way  that  many  of  the  Indian  victories  of  English  generals 
hive  been  brought  before  the  public  eye.  In  the  earlier  )>eriods 
of  die  Comjvany’s  history,  extraordinary  deeds  were  performed 
xilh  inadequate  means.  The  campaigns  of  Lawrence,  the 
defence  of  Arcot  by  Clive,  of  Wandiwash  by  Flint,  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  llyder  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  other  achieve¬ 
ments  of  similar  character,  rank  among  the  noblest  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  the  resources  of  human  talent  and  hardihood.  But 
the  suhsequent  warfare  of  our  Eastern  commanders,  with  some 
exceptions,  w  as  of  a  less  brilliant  kind.  The  first  conflicts  with 
Tippoo  Sultan  were  miserably  managed,  and  the  successes  of 
Lord  C’ornwallis  were  gained  at  least  as  much  through  the 
mismaniigement  of  the  Mysorean  chief,  as  by  the  formidable 
innaments  put  in  motion  against  him.  The  victories  of  Lake 
»ere  the  results  of  bravery  aided  by  circumstances,  and,  taking 
discipline  into  the  account,  superior  force.  The  field  of  Assaye 
*as  better  contested  ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  which  restored 
the  battle  at  Argaiim,  may  add  even  to  the  laurels  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  In  the  w  ar  with  the  Gorkhas,  there  was  a  strange  display 
of  incapacity,  redeemed  by  a  few*  bright  traits,  but  especially 
hythe  tine  manoeuvres  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  The  Pin- 
dirry  conflict  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  the  armies 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  were  suf- 
bcient  to  contend  against  India  in  arms.  But  amid  all  these 
^sactions,  the  campaign  of  Munro  may  claim  equality  with 
^  higliest,  as  a  display  of  mental  and  moral  resource ;  nor  was 
^  praise  of  Canning,  glowing  as  it  was,  too  strong,  when  he 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  ‘  Europe  never  pro- 
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*  duccd  a  more  accomplislicd  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile  in 
‘  heroes,  a  more  skilful  soldier.* 

(ieneral  Munro’s  health  had  suffered  much  from  incessant 
fatigue  of  all  kinds ;  he  felt  that  retirement  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  resigning  all  his  employments,  he  embarked  for 
I'ngland,  with  Ids  family,  in  January  1819,  ‘  with  a  firm  deter- 
‘  inination  never  again  to  revisit  the  Eastern  hemisphere,*— a  re- 
solution  not  quite  unalterable,  since  we  find  him  again  in  IndU 
in  May  18i30,  with  the  high  appointment  of  Governor  of  Mi- 
dras.  Into  the  particulars  of  his  administration  we  cannot  enter, 
with  due  regard  to  convenience,  or  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  present  article.  Instead  of  this,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to 
a  few  points,  respecting  which  the  sentiments  of  such  a  man  ts 
Sir  Thomas  Miinro,  must  he  held  extremely  valuable.  Heei. 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  against  a  free  press  in  India,  avowcdlT 
on  the  ])rinciple,  (hat  it  is  cpiite  incompatible  with  the  *  domi- 
‘  nion  of  strangers.*  ‘  Were  the  people  all  our  coiintr^Tnen,’ be 
said,  ‘  I  would  prefer  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  press.’  ‘  Bot 
‘  what,*  he  asks,  ‘-what  is  the  first  duty  of  a  free  press?  It  k 
‘  to  deliver  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
‘  this  one  great  object  every  measure  and  consideration;  andif 
‘  wc  make  the  press  really  free  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  Eo- 
‘  ropeans,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  this  result.*  He  then  goes 
on  to  argue  the  question  in  a  strain  of  powerful  reasoning, 
which  has,  we  confess,  somewhat  shaken  the  bias  we  used  to 
feel  towards  opposite  views. 

Sir  'riiomas  appears  to  have  entertained  more  sanguine 
convictions  concerning  the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire, 
than  many  persons  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  hive 
been  accustomed  to  express.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  reil 
danger  from  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  nor  was  he  alarmed  by 
die  more  formidable  movement  of  Barrack  pore.  A  Ru»ir. 
invasion,  he  considered  as  hopeless  without  the  previous  con¬ 
quest  and  quiet  possession  of  I’ersia ;  and,  even  then,  with  our 
hands  clear  of  any  other  war  in  India — ‘  come,’  he  excising 
‘  Russians  and  Persians  when  they  will.*  He  often  expose 
the  proix^nsity  of  military  olficers  to  over-estimate  the  amount 
of  forces  opposed  to  them ;  and  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  pre 
tensions  of  the  Burmese  troops  to  the  name  of  an  army.  He 
allowed  that  they  were  the  ‘  best  ditchers  and  stockaders  fonet 
‘  the  days  of  the  Romans  ;*  but  when  it  was  said  that  twen^ 
thousand  of  them  were  armed  w  ith  muskets,  he  expressed  b» 
equal  readiness  to  believe  that  they  were  all  equipped  satb 
‘  Alanton’s  fowling-pieces.’  His  correspondence  with  I^ 
Amherst  during  the  struggle  with  Ava,  is  an  admirable  spe^ 
men  of  lai^e  and  decided  views  on  military  subjects ;  md  w* 
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fxfrl*K>n<5  to  supply  ArcliibaUl  Campbell  with  troops  and 
aids  of  every  kiiul,  received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Supreme 
riovenmient,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  acknowledjjenient,  that 
thf  siK’Cesshd  result  of  the  Burmese  war  had  In^en  ‘mainly* 
efftHTted  hv  the  ‘  extraordinary  exertions’  of  the  (iovernor  of 
Madrns.  His  services  in  this  contest  were  rewardetl  with  a  ba- 
Twiftcy ;  and  it  was  probable,  at  one  time,  that  he  would  have 
Seen  nominated  to  succeed  Lord  Amherst  as  (iovemor^Gene- 
ralj^a  scliemc  whicli  Sir  *i'homas  himself  steadily  discounten- 
incfil. 

In  1S;2(),  the  illness  of  their  second  son,  induced  Lady  Munro 
to  quit  Intlia  for  I'mgland.  In  May  of  the  following*  year,  Sir 
Thomas  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  Ceded  Districts,  contrary  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  were  aware  that  the  fatal 
epidemic  of  India  had  made  its  appearance  in  that  rjuarter. 
Their  fears  were  too  well  founded ;  for,  on  the  (>th  of  duly,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  CJooty,  he  was  attacked  by  symptoms  of 
chUera,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  was  a  corpse. 

On  such  a  character,  the  details  of  his  life  are  the  best  pane¬ 
gyric;  and  w  e  have  cited  enough  of  these,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  form  their  ow  n  estimate  of  this  distinguished  individual. 

The  Appendix  of  ]ni])ers  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  contains  a 
liberal  and  judicious  selection  from  his  correspondence  and 
ollicuil  communications,  together  w  ith  other  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  memoir. 


Alt  IV.  The  llistorif  if  the  Church  if  Christ :  intended  as  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Work  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A.,  and  the 
Vcf)'  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  F.R.S.  By  John  Scott,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  North  Ferrihy,  and  Minister  of  St.  iNIary’s,  Hull,  &c. 
Vol.  11.  Part  II.  Rvo.  London,  linO. 

"pm:  sw  iss  branch  of  the  Reformation  has  not  been  so  amply 
dci^cribed  by  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  w  riters  whose  works 
accessible  to  English  readers,  as  to  render  unnecessary  an 
Jccounl  of  its  origin  and  progress.  Mosheim’s  fiistory  furnishes 
lt®tvery  scanty  notices  of  the  persons  and  transactions  to  which 
communities  constituting  the  several  division*  of  the  Re- 
Church,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  trace 
rise.  In  Milner’s  work,  there  occur  many  valuable  re- 
•••rks  relative  to  the  Swiss  Reformers  and  their  doctrines,  as 
®«pared  with  those  of  Luther;  but  it  does  not  include  any  re- 
wlar  details  of  the  events  connected  with  the  disruption  of  the 
rpotestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland  from  the  Papal  Cburoh.  In 
and  some  other  histories  of  the  Reformation,  the  reli- 
changes  introduced  into  the  Helvetian  States  in  the  early 
VOL.  T  T 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  treated  as  episodes,  ntbfi 
than  as  intetrral  portions  of  the  narratives  which  they  comprise. 
Mr.  Scott  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deticicncy.  With  the 
design  wliich  lie  has  announced,  and  in  part  executed,  of  giving 
a  more  distinct  and  copious  account  of  the  Swiss  Ueformition 
than  is  at  present  current  among  us,  we  cannot  hut  express  ow 
high  satisfaction.  The  favourable  report  which  we  have  ah 
ready  made  of  his  qualifications  as  the  Continuator  of  Milner’i 
History,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  exempli, 
iied  in  those  portions  of  his  undertaking  which  have  already 
jiassed  under  our  review,  will  have  prepared  our  readers  to 
ceive  with  interest  the  remaining  sections  in  completion  of  hh 
plan.  The  ])ages  which  we  arc  now  proceeding  to  notice,  m- 
elude  the  History  of  the  Ueformation  in  Switzerland,  from  its 
commeneejnent  to  the  close  of  the  year  lox?7  :  a  succeeding  vo* 
lume  is  intended  to  bring  down  the  history  to  the  death  of  Cih 
vin,  in  lolM. 

Among  the  authors  from  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  derived  the 
materials  of  his  work,  in  addition  to  those  of  whom  his  former 
prefaces  comprise  biographical  and  bibliogra])hical  notices, some 
account  is  given  in  the  ])refacc  to  the  present  part,  of  Thuanus, 
Kuchat,  (lerdes,  the  Hottingers,  &c.  llcl  las  particularly  no* 
liceil  'riiuanus,  from  whose  celebrated  dedication  of  his  gitit 
production,  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  he  has  inserted  some 
extracts  which  cannot  fail  of  gratifying  the  liberal-minded  m- 
der.  We  have  hcconie  so  familiar  with  the  expression  of  jiw 
and  generous  sentiments  tin  the  subject  of  religious  freedoo, 
that  we  expect  to  find,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  fullest  recog¬ 
nition  and  avowal  of  them;  but  such  representations  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  that  noble  dedication,  were  not  common  in  the  tiine 
which  were  passing  over  the  contemporaries  of  Thuanus.  Nor 
can  such  representations  as  the  following  ever  be  obsolete. 


‘  “  Religion  is  not  snhjoct  to  command,  but  is  infused  into  well* 
iirepaml  minds  hv  a  ctuiviction  of  the  truth,  with  the  concurwm*  d 
l)iviiie  tinice.  Tortures  have  no  intluence  over  her:  in  fact,  tkj 
rather  tend  to  make  men  uhstinate,  than  to  subdue  or  persuade  ill®- 

.  Confiding  in  the  supjiort  of  God’s  grace,  the  religiouin® 

is  content  to  suffer ;  and  the  ills  to  which  mortality  is  liable,  he  tike 

to  himself  \^•ithout  comjdaint .  Let  the  executioner  stan^  V* 

fore  him  ;  let  liim  r^repare  tortures,  whet  the  knife,  and  kindk  tV 


pile;  he  will  still  persevere:  and  his  mind  will  dwell,  not  upon^ 
lie  is  to  endure,  but  upon  the  part  which  it  l)ecomcs  him  to  nd. 
hupjiiness  is  within  nis  own  bosom,  and  whatever  assails  hifli 
wardly  is  trivial,  and  only  grazes  the  surface  of  the  ImkIv.  .  •  » •  V 
ConsidtT  the  conduct  of  one  of  those  w  ho  jx’rished  by  torture 
religious  opinions.  When  bound  to  the  stake,  he  liegan  vnth 
knees  to  sing  a  hymn,  regardless  of  the  smoke  and  riaincs;  indi  wK^ 
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tto  fifciitionor  would  have  set  lire  to  the  pile  liehiiid  him,  *  Come 
i.iiirr/  said  he,  *  and  kindle  it  Iwfore  my  fact* :  if  1  iHMild  have  felt 
I  sluRild  have  avoidetl  emning  to  this  place/  ’*  ’ 

In  the  history  of  the  Heformation,  Germany  is  the  scene  of 
the  tfiinsact ions  with  which  religions  readers  ai*e  generally  most 
acquainted.  1  lie  names  of  liUther  and  iiis  co-adjutors  (ill  so 
iirfre  a  space  in  their  view,  as  to  obscure  the  fame  of  other  in- 
-rtpid  assailants  of  the  pap^l  tyranny,  whose  successes  mate- 
'ttily  contributed  to  accomplish  that  deliverance  from  its  chains, 
fhich,  more  than  a  thousand  victories  in  the  wars  of  nations,  U 
forlliv  of  grateful  and  lasting  celebration.  Of  Luther,  every 
^  has  heard,  and  the  mild  Melanchthon  is  .associated  with 
eterr  one  s  i*ccollection  of  the  S.axon  Heformer;  hut  how  many 
jfe  there,  who  know  hut  little  of  the  evangelical  illuminations  of 
ibe  Swiss  people  by  the  ‘  morning  beams  of  Ueformation,*  and 
to  whose  ears  the  names  ol  Zwingle  and  (ICcolampadius  arc 
orange  sounds !  These  were  ‘  pious,  learned,  and  illustrious 
‘men,  who  wert^  animated  with  ;i  noble  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
‘God  and  the  good  of  his  church,’  and  who  risked  great  perils, 
and  performed  great  services  on  behalf  of  truth,  and  of  those 
whose  eternal  benefit  has  been  ])romoted  by  its  reception  and 
influence.  Mr.  Scott’s  work  will  make  them  better  known,  and 
Bin  honourable  memorml  of  their  virtues  and  their  deeds. 

Llric  Zwingle  w^as  horn  January  1,  1481*,  (or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  1487,)  in  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  a  de- 
|wdency  of  the  .abbey  of  S.  Gallen,  at  a  place  which,  from  its 
Hide  aiul  mountainous  situation,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Ziiric,  was  called  Wildenhaus.  He  was  descended  of  a  re- 
jpertahlo  family;  his  father  was  the  chief  ni.agistrate  of  the  dis- 
tri<1  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  an  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
uptiilhis  tenth  year,  held  the  oflice  of  a  rural  dean,  and  was 
tman  of  probity  and  le.arning.  From  the  lioiisc  of  liis  uncle, 
he  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hinzlius,  an  instructor  of  youth  at 
who  rendered  justice  to  his  attainments,  by  rcconiinend- 
®g  to  his  father  to  procure  for  his  son,  advantages  superior  to 
which  he  could  enjoy  under  his  care.  In  consequenct^  of 
*his  recommendation,  honourable  to  both  parties,  he  was  rc- 
®oved  to  Berne,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided 
^0 years,  lie  then  returned  to  Basle,  where  he  went  through 
t  course  of  theological  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Wyt- 
^Wh,  whose  name  adorns  the  list  of  Reformers,  and  to 
Zwingle  acknowledged  himself  to  l>e  indebted  for  Ills  ac- 
tiuaintance  with  the  evangelical  doctrine.  On  completing  his 
*^logiad  course,  and  taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
***  Called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  town  of  Glaris,  hi  the 
1506.  At  G laris,  he  spent  ten  years,  and  sedulously  h|iH 
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Iiimsclt’  to  study,  p:n  tictil:\rly  to  the  study  Uf  the  Serin, 
tinvs.  Iti  the  lil)r;iry  of  Zuric,  tiicrc  still  exists  a  manuscript 
wliich  attests  the  care  and  dilijn;i*nce  of  Zwinjrle  durinf;  this 
j>rriod.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  ICpistles  of  Paul,  in  the  original, 
with  iniinorous  animtaiions  from  the  principal  Fathers,  written 
hv  his  own  hand.  The  Works  of  WicklilFe,  and  those  of 
I  loss,  were  also  rend  hy  him.  In  (he  year  lol(»,  he  began  to 
]>reach  the  true  Cliristian  doctrine,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  inserted  hy  Mr.  Scott;  from  which  wc  shall  extract  some 
sentences,  as  well  for  their  intrinsic  value,  as  for  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  a  cpiestion  which  will  come  under  our  notice 
immediately. 

‘  “  It  is  not  lung  siniv  tin*  great  and  mighty  men  of  this  world  Wf 
ht'gnn  to  persecute  the  doctrine  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  Lntlier; 
and  not  only  to  persecute  it,  hut  to  endeavour  to  render  it  obiioximw; 
giving  the  name  of  Lulherait  to  every  thing  truly  C^hristiun,  w'Koerrr 
may  prunudgalc  it:  so  that,  even  if  a  man  who  had  never  reid  tin 
writings  of  Luther,  should  preach  the  word  of  (hul  purely  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  he  must  innnediately  he  stigmatised  as  a  Lutheran.  I, 
liave  e\ja*rieneed  this  treatment.  I  begun  to  preacli  the  g(Mij)el  iu  Uk' 
year  loH),  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Luther  liad  never  l)ecu  head 
in  these  parts.  My  nuniner  of  preaching  was  this,  while  the  mass  was 
\et  in  use:  I  expounded  to  the  ])eonle  tlie  gospel  which  was  read  in  ' 
tin*  service  of  the  mass:  I  expounded  it,  I  say,  not  from  the^m- 
ments  and  figments  of  men,  hut  solely  by  comparing  scripture  whli 
.scripture.  At  that  time  I  was  nineh  aildicted  to  the  wlv  doctor*  of 
the  church,  as  more  clear  and  pure  tlian  the  moderns ;  though’oofflf 
things  in  them  did  not  satisfy  me.  In  1519,  when  1  hud  removfdto 
Zuric,  1  told  the  venerable  the  provost,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
chapter,  that  1  would  pidilicly  explain  the  gospel  of  S.  51utthew,  i<ill 
dr.iwing  my  exposition  not  frtun  human  sources,  hut  from  scripture  it¬ 
self.  In  tin*  beginning  of  that  year,  no  one  among  us  hud  heard  any 
thing  of  Luther  beyond  this,  that  he  had  pnhlislied  against  uuiul- 
gences :  on  which  subject  he  could  not  instruct  me,  as  1  had  already 
learned  under  Dr.  M’yttenhach,  that  indulgences  were  nothing  but  , 

vanity  and  imjiostnre .  1  will  not  allow  therefore,  that  the 

(lapists  should  call  me  a  liUtheran,  for  I  learned  not  the  doctrine  of 
rhrist  from  Luther,  Imt  from  the  word  of  (lod.  If  Luther  preacher 
i’hrist,  he  din's  what  I  also  do.  Althouirh  hv  his  instnimcfitalitT 
(thanks  Ik*  to  (iml !)  innuiiier.ihle  persons,  and  more  than  by 
may  have  l)een  leil  to  Christ,  yet  1  will  liear  no  other  name  than  that 
of  Christ,  my  only’  leader,  whose*  soldier  I  ann  lie  shall  iisaignmewy  j 
service  and  uiy  rewanl,  as  seeineth  Him  gcHnl. 

‘  All  then,  I  think,  may  now  understand  why  I  am  unwilling  be 
called  a  Lutheran,  though  no  man  esteems  Luther  more  highly  than  1 
do.  I  will  s:iy  also,  that  I  never  WTotc  a  line  to  Luther,  direcUj^ 
indirectly  ;  nor  ho  to  me.  And  why  have  I  not  }  Ccrtaiidy  not  ^ 
the  fear  of  any  man  ;  but  that  it  might  appear  to  all  men  now  con¬ 
sistent  and  uiiih»nn  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  wnen  we  two,  placed  at  suck 
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iJisUncc  from  oacli  other,  aiul  holding  no  intercourse  together,  urito 
jiJ  touch  the  dj)clriiie  ot  Christ  in  such  perfect  harmony.  I  compare 
•jtil  iiivsclf  to  Luther  :  every  one  has  wluit  the  Lord  gives  him :  each 
rfjo  jiciiieves  that  to  which  Gml  leads  him  on.’*  * 


Was  Luther  prior  to  Zwinglc,  as  a  Reformer?— or  did 
Zwingle  precede  Lutlier  ?  Beausohre  states,  that  Zwingle  had 
ihoughts  of  roforiniiig  the  Church  before  Luther.  ‘  It  caiUK>t 
•  be  denied he  says,  ‘  that  Zwingle  preceded  Luther  in  the 
‘design  of  the  reformation  of  tlte  Church,  Luther  Imving  \yecn 
•led  to  adopt  that  measure  only  by  accident,  and  on  account  of 
‘  the  indidgenccs.'  Beausohre,  however,  does  not  examine  the 
question ;  he  only  refers  to  the  passages  which  have  been  laid 
Wore  tlie  reader  in  the  preceding  extracts,  in  support  of  bis 
opinion.  But  they  do  not  decide  the  point,  though  they  are 
^uitc  suHicient  to  establish  tlie  iiidepeinlencc  of  the  two  Re¬ 
formers,  one  of  the  other.  Dr.  Milner  has  very  fairly  urgeil 
against  Beausohre,  the  influence  of  prejudice  in  leading  him  to 
pronounce  so  decided  an  opinion;  hut  he  is  certainly  not  him- 
sdf  to  1)0  considered  as  without  a  bias  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  has  not  done  justice  to  Zwingle,  in  the  rerr.ark  which  he  has 
made  on  the  transmission  of  a  papal  brief  by  Adrian  to  the 
Swiss  Keformcr  :  ‘  Tliere  exists  a  decisive  testimony  to  prove, 
‘how  very  far  Zwingle  must  have  been  from  any  thing  like  a 
‘rupture  with  the  Papists,  even  in  the  year  152t'i.'  The  brief 
is  available  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  Adrian  was  anxious  to 
arrest  the  opposition  of  Zwingle;  hut  if  Dr.  Milner  had  coolly 
euiuincd  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  brief,  and  the 
conduct  of  Zwingle  on  the  occasion,  he  could  not  have  so  re¬ 
presented  the  transaction  as  lie  has  done.  Mr.  Scott  has  vin- 
ilicated  the  Reformer  from  the  intemperate  censure  of  Milner, 
p.  iJ-f. 

The  question  of  priority  is,  in  our  view,  of  much  less  import- 
wee  than  it  has  been  regarded  by  w  riters  on  each  side,  who 
have  betrayed  their  partialities  in  their  opposite  decisions.  And 
in  what  manner  shall  it  he  determined?  Neither  Luther  nor 
Wnglc  intended  to  he  the  leader  in  a  revolt  from  the  Romish 
^e.  The  former  had  repeatedly  professed  his  obedience  to 
die  Church  and  to  pontifical  authority,  long  after  the  public¬ 
ation  of  his  theses  against  indulgences.  Dr.  Milner  remarks, 
in  reference  to  Luther  s  letter  to  the  Pope,  subsequently  to  his 
omferences  with  Miltitz,  and  which,  SIcidan  infonns  us,  was 
written  on  the  Gthof  April,  1820,  that  the  Saxon  Reformer 
‘was  by  no  means  disposed  to  break  with  the  Pontiff’;  ‘  and  it 
not  iniprohahle he  adds,  ‘  that  he  would  have  conti- 
‘  nnetl  an  obedient  subject  of  the  Roman  Sec  all  his  da^s,  if  ho 

*^ight  have  been  permitted  without  molestation  to  discliarge 
olHcc  of  a  faithful  pastor  of  Christ.*  (Vol.  iv#  389^^  It  was 
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the  hull  of  lioo,  ill  the  June  following,  condemning  and  oxconi. 
iminicatiug  Luther,  that  gave  to  tlio  measures  of  the  Ueformer 
and  his  suj>)>orters,  their  decisive  character.  This  transaction 
was  tlie  most  important,  and,  in  its  consequences,  the  most  ex . 
tensive)}’  infliK  iitial  ofall  tlie  events  connected  with  tlie  chancres 
of  tlie  sixtcentli  century  :  it  was  tlie  crisis  of  the  Uevolution 
which  provi'd  so  fatal  to  the  religious  usurpation  hy  which  the 
world  had  hu*  long  ages  of  hondage  hcen  enslaved.  It  is  not  t(» 
he  disputed,  that  the  greater  interest  belongs  to  the  procecni. 
ings  in  (lermany.  Its  political  divisions  and  relations  were  sin¬ 
gularly  ailaplod  to  the  other  exciting  causes  which  forwanlcil 
the  imunations  of  religious  zeal.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Scott's  re¬ 
marks  tin  the  subject. 

‘  Whth  respect  to  the  (piestioii  of  yi;  lori/iy  In'twoeii  them,  it  apjK^irs 
to  me,  tliat  t)u»se  \\  lu»  \v«nihl  tleprive  Luther  of  the  lioiiour  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  reformation,  do  not  properly  distinguish 
In'twoen  knowing,  ami  even  teaching  the  truth  in  a  comparativeh 
(piiet  way,  and  pnhllely  raising  tlie  standard  against  reigning  error, » 
as  to  draw'  general  attention,  and  eommenee  a  revolution.  In  thf 
h>rmer  wav,  /w  ingle  might  perli.ips  ])reeede  liiitlier:  in  the  liittfr. 
Luther  eertainlv  t<Hik  the  lead  of  Zwiiigle.  Ik»t)i  of  them  had  Um* 
knowledgi’  of  iliviiie  truth — «if  tlie  (hH:triiie  of  jnstitieation,  in  jwuti- 
cnlar, — l>efon*  the  year  InlJ  :  in  Idlti,  Zw ingle  prcaelietl  the  g8K»l 
at  (i laris,  and  LiUIkt,  1  apprcdiend,  iimpiestiuiiahly  taught  it  in  Lis 
hrtno's  at  W’iltenherg :  h»r  some  time,  1  eoneeive,  Zwiiigle  bad  tin* 
atlvantagt!  in  p<dnt  of  knowledge,  and  jierhaps  he  had  done  more  tn 
disseminate  it  previtaisly  to  tin*  month  of  SeptemlMT  iril 7,  llwui  Lu¬ 
ther  lunl  done:  particularly,  lie  svviws  from  tl/c  first  to  have  laid  i 
ImwnltT  liisis  for  n*formation,  in  the  dtH'triiie  of  tlie  sole  sntheienn  and 
exclusive  authority  <*f  the  Indv  scriptures,  than  Luther  did  in  his  pro¬ 
test  against  indnlgenees:  hnt  at  the  era  just  mentioned,  LiitluT  hlfw 
tin*  blast  which  resonmled  throimlnmt  (’hristeiidom,  when  Zwingki 
M'litimeiits  hatl  U'en  little  lu'ard  of  heytuid  the  imnuMliate  sphere  of  hb 
own  lalnuirs  ;  and  tlius  lu'  eansed  the  astonished  world  so  timilyto 
atlix  the  name  ot  Liitin'ran  t<»  the  new  dm’triiie,  whetlier  taught  In 
Luther  in  (iermany,or  by  Zwiiigle  in  Switzerland,  that  for  manyyea^ 
after  no  other  distinctive  appellation  could  obtain  any  cnrreiicv.’ 

*  j>p.  m 

Huriiig  Zw  ingle's  residence  at  (ilaris,  be  accompanied  the 
Swiss  troops  wliieli  marched  into  Italy  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Pop® 
ami  tlic  banperor,  in  the  wars  of  Milan  in  1518  and  1515- 
In  tliese  expt‘dilious,  he  received  such  convictions  of  the  in»- 
(piitous  practice  of  bis  countrymen,  in  hiring  themselves  out  as 
inerceiiai  ie^  in  foreign  <piarrcls,  as  . induced  him  alterwards^ 
aildivss  them  with  groat  force  and  freedom,  and  not  unsuccess 
fully,  on  the  enormity  of  their  conduct.  ‘  What  would  yon  aay, 
•  were  you  t<»  see  the  ineiceiiary  s<ddier,  enlisted  tor  niontw, 

’  whom  you  have  dune  no  injuiy,  pillage  your  corn,  fell 
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‘trees,  lay  waste  your  vineyards,  drive  off  your  flocks,  massacre 
‘your  ciiildren,  violate  your  virgins,  see  unmoved  the  tears  of 
‘your  women  and  your  aged  men,  murder  them  before  your 
‘eves,  and  set  fire  to  your  dwellings?  Would  you  not  call  upon 
•(iod  to  send  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  them?  And 
‘if  lie  refused  to  liear  you,  would  you  not  he  tempted  to  hclicvc 
‘  (hat  there  was  no  ruler  of  the  world  ?  And  this  is  w  liat  you 
‘vourselves  do,  allured  by  the  thirst  of  riches,  and  in  order  to 
‘|)ossess  ])roperty  accpiired  by  evil  means.*  In  this  manner,  in 
did  Zwingle,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  Canttm  of  Schweitz, 

which  he  was  a  native,)  remonstrate  with  his  countrymen  on 
the  ini(juitous  practice  which  had  so  long  prevailed  among 
them,  of  ‘  engaging  for  money  to  cut  the  throats  of  men  with 
‘whom  they  had  no  (piarrel.*  The  result  of  this  powerful  ex¬ 
postulation  was,  the  passing  of  a  law’  abolishing  all  foreign  alli¬ 
ances  and  ])ensions.  And,  though  this  law  was  limited  to  the 
period  of  twenty-live  years  from  its  date,  the  effects  of  the  Ke- 
foriner's  exertions  were  lasting.  This  was  an  emjdoyment  of 
liii  influence  lor  w  hich  w  e  must  honour  the  8w  iss  Keformer, 
and  in  w  hich  his  example  has  been  hut  too  little  followed  by  the 
ministers  of  I  liin  w  ho  came,  ‘  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to 
‘save  them.’  It  must  he  confessed,  that  their  counsels  and  in- 
tiuence  have  rarely  been,  in  any  very  remarkable  manner,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  prevention  of  war,  or  to  the  exposure  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  principles  from  which  wars  have  proceeded.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  too  many  of  them  have  been  the  abettors  of  war,  and  tlic 
adulators  of  those  w  ho  have  shed  much  blood.  The  benefits 
which  society  might  derive  from  the  influence  of  the  ministers 
of  a  heavenly  religion,  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  its  insti¬ 
tutes,  ‘  good  will  to  men*,  cannot  be  lightly  estimated ;  hut  their 
practice  has  ill  corresponded  in  this  respect  to  their  obligations. 

In  the  autumn  of  151(>,  Zwingle  was  invited  to  become  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Ciusidlin,  a  magnificent  Iknedic- 
tinc  foiniclation,  w  here  he  laboured  till  the  close  of  the  year 
1518;  lie  then  removed  to  Zuric,  to  fill  the  oflice  of  pastor  of 
the  principal  or  cathedral  church.  In  the  several  States  of  the 
ifel  vetic  Kcpuhlic  at  this  time,  there  were  many  ))ersons  of 
eminent  reputation,  who  became  still  more  celebrated  by  the 
J>emces  w  Inch  they  rendered  in  the  restoration  of  religion.  Leo 
Jude,  Pellican,  Capito,  G^coLimpadius,  and  liedio,  were  resi¬ 
dent  at  llasle ; — Vadiaii  was  at  S.  Gallen  ; — Mycoiiius  at  Lu¬ 
cerne;— Haller  at  Herne; — and  at  Constance,  there  were  the 
^^0  lilaurers  and  1  lofl'meister.  Of  each  of  these,  Mr.  Scott 
^  given  some  account,  which  he  concludes  with  appropriate 
teflcaions,  a  part  of  which  we  must  not  pass  by. 

‘  One  tiling  w'ith  w’hich  w’c  cannot  fail  t4>  be  struck,  in  these  lieroes 
^  the  Reformation,  is,  tlic  high  character  whicli  most  of  them  pos- 
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iH'tecil  f«ir  talent  uiul  lourniu^.  A  ^mut  propurtiou  of  thoin  hail 

i>rt»HiKVt>i  ojM'niii^  lu'fore  tlu*m,  on  account  of  their  celebrity  of  iKu 
kind — ull  uhicli  they  willinjily  sacrificed,  and  “  counted  f<if 
C'hrist.’*  But  we  see  that  their  aequireineiils  all  told,  with  the  niesj 
jH>werful  elfect,  for  the  j^reat  work  which  (hnl  had  exeital  them  u» 
undertake.  'I'liey  gave  a  weight  to  their  character,  and  an  authority 
to  their  d«v»sions,  which  could  not  tdherwise  have  Ikhmi  attained :  they 
enabled  them  to  brinj;  the  Ncrij>tnreH  to  lijjht,  ti»  render  them,  by  trails, 
latioii,  aco'i^sible  to  the  peojde,  and  to  restore  the  true  interpretation  of 
them  ;  to  lM*at  down  their  enemies  in  aroument,  and  to  refute  them  in 
their  favourit«*  up|H'al  tt*  antiipiity  ;  in  short,  tt»  reiDver  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  i'hureh  of  ('hrist,  uncorrupted  by  noveltii^s  and  extrift. 
eances,  whether  their  own  or  those  of  other  teachers.  W  ithout  iheij 
lii^h  literary  attainments,  humanly  spoukin;j,  they  could  never  laiv 
Ihvii  (pialiiicd  for  the  u  «»rk  which  they  performed.  Let  sound  loam- 
inji  never  be  umlervalued.  T^et  it  never  Ik*  surmised,  that  it  is  w, 
coiidueive  to  the  service  of  (mhI.  Tin*  pride  of  learning,  and  the  abuy 
of  learning,  are  fatal  evils  ;  ami  witlnuit  the  po.xsessiou  of  it,  no  doubt, 
the  man  of  devoted  pietv,  n  itli  merely  the  vernacular  scriptures  in  his 
hand,  may  be  even  eminent  I  v  useful  ;  but  there  are  bigber  and  more 
extensive  spheres  of  service  which  be  is  clearly  not  qualified  to  omipT. 
I^'amin^,  when  employed  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  use ;  not  to  set 
up  human  uisd»>m  in  op]>ositi<m  ti»  divine  revelation,  but  hnmWt, 
patienllv,  and  lalmriously  to  trace  out,  ti»  exhibit,  to  asst'rt,  and  tn 
defend  the  revealed  truth  of  (omI,  ami  to  apply  it  to  all  the  varH*d  nur- 
|H»ses  (or  whicli  it  was  made  known  ;  is  of  the  highest  value.  Abu  let 
every  younger  student  reinemlKT,  that  he  knows  not  to  what  scene 
M'rvico  he  is  d«'stined  :  let  it  be  his  bumble  aim,  depending  u]>oq  ukl 
K'l'kiiig  the  divine  blessing,  tt»  bectune  as  well  qualified  as  ^iissiblc  {i»r 
that  slatitm.  be  it  what  it  may,  t«»  which  it  shall  please  (nul  to  esill 
him.  Ami,  in  this  view,  let  Inin  duly  consider  the  diligent  study,  the 
indefat ig;dde  lalH>nr,  and  the  patient  zeal  of  these  great  and  pood 
men — who,  devotetl  to  learning  as  they  ever  rr  ere,  vet  did  not  jvirsuf 
it  for  its  own  sake,  or  lose  themselves  in  a  contemplative  life,  but  dc- 
iiiiMl  theniM'lves,  and  studied,  and  pravinl  without  ceasing,  in  order 
that  they  might  act  with  wisdom  and  succt'ss,  to  the  glor^'  of  (kd. 
and  the  highest  gtaal  t»f  their  fellow  men.  Therefore  their  mcraory  u 
blessed.’  pp.  31s;'),  .‘»3(). 

It  was  while  /wingle  wa*?  stationed  at  hniisidlin,  that  the 
publication  of  the  general  indulgence,  issued  by  l^eo  X.,  tool 
place  ill  Switzerland.  In  the  niontb  of  August  lolS,  nemtrilH: 
Samson,  a  Franciscan  of  Milan,  deputed  by  Christopher  torE, 
the  general  of  bis  order,  to  whom  tlie  Pope  bad  given  his  con- 
mission,  commenced  bis  progress  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  a  re¬ 
tailer  of  the  commodities,  by  the  sale  of  which  the  exhaast^ 
Komisb  tre;isiiry  was  to  be  replenished,  llis  success  within 
the  canton  of  Sebweitz,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Zuingl^ 
was  but  small;  but  at  Berne,  be  met  with  more  customers  for 
wares.  At  bis  next  advance,  he  was  inhibited  by  the  Bisho|' 
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of  Constance,  who  Cook  thc  occasion  to  write  to  the  Reforiner> 
encoiira.oin"  ]iim,  and  giving  him  promises  of  support,  which 
irra*  never  tnlhllcd  ;  and  being  put  down  by  the  general  diet 
ef  (lie  Swiss  cantons,  assembled  at  Zuric,  Samson  returned  into 
luly.  Zwinglo  was  elected  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Zuric  in  ;  and  in  this  station,  he  soon  became  know  n  as  a 
writer  in  defence  of  the  Reformation.  His  first  publication  was 
*  small  work  on  *  the  distinction  of  meats*,  occasioned  by  the 
non-nhservance  of  Lent  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Zuric,  in  the 
>[)iing  ot  U'his  was  followed  by  other  tracts;  and  his 

ruTiions  were  in  constant  demand,  in  conseciuencc  of  the  oppo- 
dtiun  which  had  been  gaining  strength  against  the  Reformation 
to  arrest  its  progress.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  L)Ji3,  com¬ 
menced  the  public  disputations  of  Zuric,  which  were  appointed 
by  the  council  ol  the  city,  on  the  representation  of  Zw'inclo, 
and  in  w  Inch  the  ]nincipal  jioints  in  dillerence  between  the  Re¬ 
formers  and  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church,  were  brought 
into  discussion.  *rhc  second  of  these  disputations  was  held  on 
the  J^hth  of  October,  15^33,  when  tlie  subjects  debated  were. 
Images  and  the  Mass — whether  they  could  he  supported  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  not.  An  abstractj  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  former,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott. 
The  ultimate  result  of  tliese  disputations  was,  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation ;  but  they  inflamed  the  hostility  of 
its  opponents,  and  the  effects  of  their  enmity  were  iiianifested 
in  an  edict  fulminated  by  the  Cantons  (with  tlie  exception  of 
Zuric  ami  Schafl  hauscn)  assembled  at  Lucerne  in  the  month 
of  January  which,  among  other  articles  of  a  fiercer  cha¬ 

racter,  provided,  ‘  tliat  neither  in  taverns  nor  at  feasts  should 
‘ any  mention  he  made  of  Luther,  or  of  any  novel  doctrine; 

‘  and  that  those  w  ho  carried  about  relics  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(what  were  these  ?)  ‘  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  St.  Antlioiiy, 

‘  should  not  be  laughed  at  by  any  one.’  Some  painfully  inte¬ 
resting  consequences  ensued,  including  the  sacrifice  of  several 
valuable  lives. 

On  the  li3th  of  April,  1525,  the  council  of  Zuric,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Reforming  ministers,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  urged  in  its  support  by  their 
opponents,  abolished  the  mass,  and  ordered  the  euebarist  to 
be  tlienceforw  ard  administered  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ,  and  the  apostolical  practice.  At  the  same  time  they 
prohibited  the  celebration  of  mass  in  all  the  cburcbes  of  the 
city.  On  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Scott  has  very  properly  re- 
niarked,  that  those  who  still  professed  conscientiously  (how 
erroneous  soever  their  conscience)  to  adhere  to  the  mass,  sliould 
have  been  allow  ed  w  ithout  restraint  to  celebrate  it  among  .them¬ 
selves.  We  not  only  agree  with  him,  that  the  rulers  of  Zuric, 
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liou  ftronpf  Focvcv  thoir  coioiotions  of  the  idolatrous  character 
of  the  jicrvicr,  wore  not  oaJU\l  to  make  their  failli  the  rule  for 
other  men’s  conscietict  s ;  hut  we  sec  no  reason  for  hesitating  to 
admit,  tltat,  where  there  is  involved  no  molestation  of  others, 
rulers  have  neither  commission  nor  ri^ht  of  any  kind  forcibly  to 
put  do^n  even  avowed  idolatry.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  rulers  be  ia. 
vestoil  with  the  ]>ower  of  interferiufj  at  ail  in  the  religious  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  subjects,  the  authority  which  they  exercise  will 
1k'  directed,  both  in  respect  to  allowaimes  and  restrictions,  bv 
no  other  laws  than  those  which  they  theinseivc's  may  prescribe. 
It  was  hardly  to  he  expected,  tliat  Mr.  Sct>tt  should  have  i»one 
so  far  as  to  represent  the  magistrates  of  Zuric  as  assuming  i 
juri.sdiction  to  which  they  h.ul  neither  jnetensions  nor  compe. 
tenev ;  or  that  he  woidd  he  prepared  to  sanction  the  toleration 
even  of  itlolatrv,  hccanse  ‘  nothing  occurs  to  the  contrary  in  tbc 
*  New  IVstament.’  Ihit  while  we  are  t>leased  with  his  inanlv 
and  liln  ral  concessions  on  this  point,  we  must  remiud  him,  that 
if  he  wouKl  appeal  to  this  standard  t>f  unerring  guidance 
warranting  the  conclusion,  that  the  abettors  of  an  idolatrons 
worship,  living  ]>eaceahly  in  society,  are  not  to  he  molested  bv 
tliose>iho  exercise  tlie]>ow  ers  of  government  in  a  state, — otherj 
must  Iv  allowed  to  a]>|H'al  to  its  authority,  as  taking  the  whole 
case  of  religion  out  of  the  Itands  of  ])olitical  rulers. 

Mr.  Scott’s  account  of  the  proceeilings  at  Zuric,  is  followed 
hv  the  paragraph  which  wo  .>IkiU  uow'  transcribe,  and  on  the 
contents  of  which  wc  must  oiler  some  remarks  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  our  readers. 

« 

‘  The  ])n^per  languagi'  of  a  government,  in  giving  a  religious  o«U- 
hlisbnient  to  their  eouiitry.  sot'cis  to  Ik*  simply  of  this  kind  ;  “  This  k 
w  hut  approves  itjK*lf  to  our  judgments  and  conseiences  ;  iuui  what  wt 
sliall.  thrreton',  jwovide  for  having  taught  ti>  tuir  |H'ople :  wt  hiviu*, 
and  .sliall  welcHnne,  tlie  c'oneiirrenoe  of  all  w]>o  ean  agivv  wiiii  u^; 
others  w  o  leave  to  ]»ursuo  the  course  which  shall  approve  il.stdf  to  iln!ir 
eonscicnci's  :  reminding  them  t»nly  of  their  responsibility  ti»  God  fu: 
the  chuici*  they  may  make.”  ’ — pp.  old,  ;)17* 

Now,  Mr.  Scott  well  knows,  that  there  never  has  been  art- 
ligious  establishment  set  up  in  this  manner, — that  such  langnagf 
as  this  never  passed  the  lips  of  rulers  and  legislators  who  werr 
the  founders  of  national  churches,  liis  avocation  as  an  cc.ck^ 
siastical  Historian  has  led  him  into  an  extensive  acquamtanrf 
with  the  tnmsactions  of  the  various  parties  who,  at  diftorctw 
times,  have  given  religious  establishments  to  the  eonntnft^ 
w  hicli  they  ruled ;  hut  in  no  instance  has  he  found  them  *tk 
dressing  their  people  in  terms  so  mock  and  mild  as  the«f: 
sui'b  language,  Iiow  proper  soever,  has  never  been  usenk  May 
Mc  not  then  rcter  to  Mr.  Scott  as  aiibrding  a  testimony  rar* 
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ilcninatorv  of  all  the  reliiyioiis  establishments  tliat  have  oxisteil 
«ncc  the  hrst  incorporation  of  religion  with  civil  governments  ? 
(joverninents  have  nnitorinly  proceeded  by  authority  and  dic- 
lition,  and  have,  by  compnlsor}"  and  exclusive  measures,  en- 
Ibrced  liicir  prescriptions.  What  is  the  history  of  the  occle- 
Msstical  estal)iishment  of  Kngland?  Were  its  founders  in- 
rtuenced  by  siicli  motives,  and  guided  by  such  principles  as  Mr. 
Scott  represents  to  be  proper  for  persons  in  their  circumstances  ? 
\Vc  have  most  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the  principles  and 
niotives  of  their  conduct ;  and  in  no  instance  can  we  separate 
ilu’in  from  the  character  of  a  coercive  system.  Where  Mr. 
Sa)tt  would  read  *  invite,’  they  have  said  *  command.*  Their 
statutes  and  ordinances  hold  no  such  language  as,  ‘  we  shall 
‘welcome  the  concurrence  of  all  who  can  agree  with  us;*  but 
•mthe  contrary,  denying  to  all  ])ersons  the  right  or  privilege  of 
flioosing  for  themselves,  they  demand  uiupialified  submission, 
ami  ilenounce.  refusal  as  rebellion.  On  what  principle  weix'  the 
Acts  of  liniformity  of  Klizaheth  and  Charles  II.  framed,  hut 
on  the  assumption  of  authority  to  prescribe  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  ami  to  visit  with  condign  punishment  all  who  hesitated 
tocomply  with  their  dictation  t  These  Acts  are  the  foundation- 
tieecls  of  the  b’stahlishcd  Church  ;  and  they  are  in  consonance 
with  the  ])roceedings  of  all  rulers  who  have  claimed  dominion 
(werthe  consciences  of  mankind.  If  such  power  had  not  been 
assumed  and  exercised,  where,  w’e  may  ask,  w’ould  have  been 
the  ivligious  establishment  of  England?  On  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  proposed  to  our  consideration,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  come  into  existence.  It  had  altogether  a 
tlillerent  origin,  and  would  cease  to  be,  if  the  means  of  its  sup¬ 
port  wore  not  of  a  very  difterent  description  from  those  wliich 
hr  has  so  very  gravely  and  beautilully  detailed. 

Wf  know  not  whether  Mr.  Scott  has  proposed  this  new’  mo- 
tlcl  of  a  religious  establishment  as  a  practical  one,  or  not ;  but 
to  us  it  appears  entirely  Utopian,  alike  impracticable  and  un¬ 
tenable.  it  is  something,  indeed,  to  have  oi)tained  from  sucli  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Scott,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  ill  w  hich  church  establishments  have  htid  their  origin,  and 
tioin  which  their  polity  has  derived  its  strength.  But  unless  he 
Ims  ill  reserve  some  very  diflerent  plan  from  the  one  w  ith  which 
ite  has  favoured  us,  he  must,  w'c  think,  abandon  the  defence  ol 
|•eii^i<Mls  cstahlishnients  altf)gether.  Religious  establishments 
never  have  been  iuunded  on  his  principle,  and  never  w’ill  be. 
ihtse  mild  methods  of  invitation  and  reference  to  the  judge- 
nwiu  of  (jod,  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  members  of  a  ooai> 
nuiuity  of  Christian  worshippers,  in  their  appcalsi  to  the  care- 
and  irreligious  around  them,  but  they  ai-e  not  the  way  by 
^iuch  be<;iilar  establishments  of  religion  are  formed. 

*  J  he  ftrofH'r  language  *  of  a  government,  Mr.  Scott  says,  iii 
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‘  giving  a  religious  oslablivlunonf  to  their  country,  seems  to  he 

•  sin\j>l}  of  this  kiiul :  **  I'his  is  u  ]\at  approves  itself  to  our 

•  **  jmlgcmcnts  aiul  conscience'^,  ami  what  wo  shall,  therefore,  pro. 

•  >iile  for  ha\ing  tA\ight  to  our  people.”'  We  must  ask  luni. 
Have  all  governments  the  right  to  hohl  this  language?  If  so 
then,  his  niixlel  is  as  g04>tl  auil  tit  for  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
Hindoo  government,  as  for  governments  that  arc  C  hristian,  and 
as  appropriate  to  despotic  ami  arhitrary  covernmenis  as  i© 
those  which  are  not  ruled  hv  a  single  will.  >Vould  Mr.  Scott 
exclude  Moslem  or  Ur.aminieal  riders  from  sotting  up  religiou> 
estahlishments  ?  Chi  what  ground  would  he  deny  or  withhold 
this  priNilege  or  right  ?  It  lie  claims  it  for  C'hristian  goverih 
ments,  he  must  allow  it  to  be  elaimcil  for  governments  that  an* 
not  C^hristian.  Uni,  again,  is  every  government  in  succession  it. 
exercise  this  right  of  gi\iug  a  religious  estahlishmeul  to  theii 
eounlry  ?  Nothing  can  he  more  clear,  than  that  Mr,  ScoUV 
mmlel  requires  this,  riien,  the  rulers  of  a  eounlry,  not  np 
proxing  of  that  which  approved  itself  to  the  judgements  and 
consciences  of  their  predecessors,  must  sot  aside  the  furmci 
profession  by  their  .uloption  of  a  new  one.  Is  the  tirst  osUh 
blishmont  to  be  permanent  I  rhen  the  government  of  oik‘  pe¬ 
riod  is  denied  the  right  aiul  privilege  xvhich  we  are  to  under- 
stand  as  Kdonging  to  all  governments.  Such  absurdities  a^ 
tbe^c,  and  many  oliiers  not  less  remarkable,  are  iuso}*arabl( 
from  Mr.  Seoll's  model,  xxbieh  sanctions  alike  truth  .and  eiTot 
and  to  xxhich  systems  the  most  remote  from  eacli  other  woulu 
owe  their  establishment. 

Uut  there  are  other  eonsidor.ations  which  Mr.  Scotfs  mode' 
cannot  fail  of  suggesting  to  unprejudiceil  readers,  I'he  pc*- 
vcnimenl  of  a  country  select  a  religious  system  of  which  the' 
approve,  and  xxhich  they  adopt  measures  for  having  taught  u 
their  ix'oplc ;  and  those  i>ersons  xvho  cannot  agree  with  then*, 
they  leave  to  pu^^uc  the  course  w  hich  may  approve  iiself  tc 
their  consciences  ;  reminding  them  only  of  their  re>ponsibiIin 
to  God  for  the  choice  which  thev  may  make.  We  would  aai^ 
ScoiL,  whether  these  latter  persons  are  to  include  in  dieV 
responsibility  to  God  for  the  choice  of  a  religious  profcssuiii. 
of  xxhich  they  arc  thus  to  be  admonished,  the  withholding  o; 
their  support  from  a  religious  system  to  which  their  conscience 
arc  opposed  ?  Wc  can  very  clearly  perceive,  in  what  inaiinc* 
jxersons,  whcllier  rulers  or  subjects,  agreeing  in  the  hedief  o 
parikular  tenets,  and  desirous  of  extending  the  knowledgr  am 
influence  of  them,  may,  xcithout  injury  or  offence  to  others, 
luntarily  unite  in  furnishing  the  means  of  supporting  and  difti* 
ing  them  ;  but  if  nothing  more  than  this  is  intended  hx 
Scott,  it  will  be  somewhat  perplexing  to  his  sagacity,  iIn•^ 
ginc,  to  shew  us  Low  establishments  of  religion  could  1m  ml  u' 
and  perpetuated.  Yet,  if  this  m-w  model  of  a  ^latc 
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fr^clndc  tlic  burdening  of  the  conscientious  dissidents  with  the 
posts  of  siipporling  tenets  of  religion  which  tliey  believe  to  l>e 
erroneous,  and  a  worship  which  they  conscientiously  disprove, 
how,  th<‘n,  are  they  left  to  pursue  the  course  which  approves 
itself  to  their  conscience?  Is  nothing  more  done  in  this  case, 
than  to  remind  them  only  of  *  their  responsibility  to  God  for 
‘the  choice  they  may  make*?  Mr.  Scott,  we  presume,  intends, 
hv  this  new  model  of  religious  establishments,  to  exclude  all 
kinds  and  every  degree  of  compulsion  from  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  religious  profession;  for  what  other  conclusion  would  he 
have  us  to  form  from  the  language  which  he  has  described  as 
'proper,*  and  as  ‘  simply  of  tliis  kind:’ — ‘  We  invite,  and  shall 
'welcome  the  concurrence  of  all  who  can  agree  with  us*? 
What  if  the  invited  do  not  agree?  Why,  then  they  are  to 
pursue  the  course  which  shall  approve  itself  to  their  conscience, 
nut  can  it  he  in  satisfaction  of  the  conscience  of  a  ndigious 
person,  to  force  upon  him  the  maintenance  of  obnoxious  doc¬ 
trines  and  worshi]>  ?  Would  a  Mohammedan  government,  or 
an  idolatrous  government,  be  considered  by  Mr.  Scott  as  having 
the  right  of  exacting  from  Christians  the  means  of  supporting 
the  Koran  worship,  or  the  gross  superstitions  of  paganism?  If 
sucli  support  was  demanded  and  extorted,  in  violation  of  the 
conscience  of  the  Christians,  would  he  not  consider  it,  and  truly 
consider  it,  as  an  unrighteous  compulsion?  He  intends,  then, 
to  exclude  coercion  from  the  means  of  supporting  religion. 
And  hv  what  method,  other  than  by  the  application  of  the 
principle,  that  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  re- 
Imoii,  w  ould  he  find  himself  able  to  separate  compulsory  modes 
of  guarding  religious  profession  from  the  support  of  it  ?  We 
roncludc,  however,  that  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  paragraph  which  wc 
have  extracted,  has  wrished  to  lead  his  readers  to  look  upon  all 
compulsory  methods  of  supporting  religions  as  contrary  to  the 
New  *restaraent,  and  not  less  contrary  to  every  admission  of 
the  sole  responsibility  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  Judge.  And 
for  this  concession,  he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

But  when  Mr.  Scott  represents  the  religious  establishment 
of  this  country  as  founded  on  the  principle  w’hich  he  lias  de- 
^crilied  in  the  preceding  passage,  we  must  remiml  him,  that  it 
had  no  such  origin,  and  that  it  is  not  so  sustauied.  *  What 

*  beyond  this,’  he  asks,  ‘  is  the  spirit  of  our  own  religious  Es- 

*  tablishment, — at  leant  as  now  administered  V  Our  reply  is, 
that  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  the  religious  Kstabliah- 
O'ent  of  this  country  is  exclasive  and  compulsory.  The  Acts 
of  Uniformity  prove  it  to  be  of  this  character.  If  Mr.  Scott, 
OT  any  of  our  readers,  will  look  into  the  statute-book,  they  will 

in  those  deeds  of  foundation,  evidence  of  the  spirit  from 
^hicli  they  proceeded.  In  giving  this  religious  establishnient. 
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th^  Ciovoriimont  <Viotato<l  tho  faith  ninl  wor.vhi}>  of  tho  w)io)<» 
community,  mul  ao<Nmi^>;miorl  thrir  prosoription  with  tlte  crf^ 
4Uiatc<l  jwnahios  aiul  )>ains  of  imprisonment,  outlawry,  death 
aa  the  punishments  to  x^hieh  they  doonmd  nil  who  did  not  a^ree 
with  U>cm.  'The  aetual  lanfjuap[0  whieh  its  founders  thnu^'bt 
irro^ier  to  use,  in  f^ivini;  a  relijiious  cstahlislunent  to  the  coimtrr 
was  simtdy  of  this  kiiul :  *  If  any  person  or  ]>ersons  nhove  the 
‘  of  sixteen  years  shall  obstinately  ivfnse  to  rep.'iir  to  some 

*  chuiTh,  eha|>el,  or  nsnal  place  of  Common  IVnyer,  to  hear 
‘  divine  seniee,  established  by  her  Majesty's  laws  and  statntes 

*  in  that  behalf  made  — -or  shall  move  or  pet*snade  any  other 

•  t>erson  whats<x'ver  to  forln'ar  or  abstain  from  coming  to  chureh 
‘  —or  to  come  to,  or  ]'>resent  at  any  unlawful  .nsseinhlie!i, 

‘  eonventieles,  or  met'tincs,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  nn? 

‘  exercise  of  religitui,  ctnUrarv  to  her  Majesty’s  said  laws  aalt 
‘  statutes —or  shall  willingly  join  in,  or  he  present  at  any  surh 
‘  asseiuhlies,  conventicles,  or  meetings,  nmh  r  ei^lour  or  priittwe 

•  of  any  such  exercise  of  religion  contrary  to  the  laws  artd  sta* 

‘  tutes  of  this  rt'alm  as  is  aforesaid:  —  Cvery  such  |>erson  so 

*  odending.  as  aforesaiti,  and  Wing  thereof  law  fully  convicted, 

‘  shall  W  commit te»l  to  prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
‘  mainprise  until  they  shall  conform. — Provided  always — That 
‘  if  any  such  person  or  ]v  rsons  w  ho  shall  so  offend  as  aforesaid, 

‘  shall  not  within  three  months  next  after  they  shall  he  cois 
‘  \icted  for  their  said  otfence,  conform  themselves  to  the  ohe- 
‘  dienee  of  the  laws  nnd  statutes  of  this  realm,  in  coming  lo 
‘  the  church  to  hear  dl\ine  service,  and  in  making  such  public 

*  confession  and  submission  as  is  licroafler  apjmiiitcd  and  n:- 

•  presstHf.  being  thereunto  required  by  the  Hishop  of  the  dio- 

*  cese  or  .any  Justice  of  the  peace — such  person  or  persons 
‘  shall  abjure  tins  realm  of  I'.ngland,  and  all  other  her  MajfstyV 
‘  ilonnnions  h»r  — And  if  any  such  offender  shall  refuse  tr 
‘  n%ake  abjuration — i»r  to  depart  out  of  this  realm — or  shall 

•  turn — then,  in  every  such  case  the  person  so  offending  shall 
‘  W  adjudrfed  a  felon — aiul  shall  suffer  as  in  case  of  felony, 

•  without  bi  nt  tit  of  clergy.* 

Such  was  the  *  invitation  ’  of  the  Government,  mildly  and 
most  meekly  soliciting  the  concurrence  of  the  people  I  In  tbr 
manner  did  they  leave  the  dissidents  to  pursue  the  course  whirh 
approved  itself  to  their  consciences  ;  and,  in  this  manner  did 
Uiey  remind  them  of  their  responsibility  to  (»od  for  the  rhniff 
wiiich  they  might  make!  If  our  readers  will  look  into  thest^ 
tute-book.  they  will  find  all  these  words,  and  many  more,  in  the 
ootli  of  Klirabeib  c.  1. — ‘  An  act  to  retain  the  (Jueen’s 
‘  jesiy’s  sul>p.cts  in  their  due  obedience.*  *J'he  acressinn 
MliiK'.betii  is  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  establishing 
of  I'^larv) ;  ami  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity'  whick 
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irere  passed  in  her  reign,  shew  historically  niul  truly,  the  spirit 
ami  language  of  ‘  a  (lovernment  in  giving  a  religious  establiHli- 
‘Bienl  to  their  country/ 

^\  e  l»ave  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ami  to  the  laws  ordained  by  her  founders,  in  order  that  our 
renders  may  not  be  It'd  to  form  mistaken  apprehensions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  them,  from  the  interrogation  which  Mr.  Scott  has  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  paragraph  above  quoted  by  us.  Very  diffei'ent, 
imleed,  is  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of  uniformity  from  the  spirit 
of  Ml.  Scott’s  paragraphs:  the  former  is  the  spirit  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  and  com]>ulsory  system ;  the  latter  is  entirely  remote  and 
alien  from  the  principles  in  which  every  religious  establishment 
has  originated.  If,  however,  he  means  to  he  understood  according 
talhe  plain  and  clear  interpretation  of  the  words  which  he  has 
selected,  ns  limiting  the  legitimate  methods  of  supporting  reli¬ 
gion  in  such  manner  as  entirely  to  exclude  compulsion  and  re- 
>lruint,  then  we  must  say,tliat  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  religious 
Estahlisliment  of  this  country,  even  as  now  administered.  Let 
a  man  di  clare  that  he  does  not  receive  that  which  approves  il- 
sell  lii  tlu*  judgments  and  consciences  of  the  (Hovernment,— -that 
hb  conscience  determines  liim  to  another  course ;  is  he  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  the  system  which  he  disapproves?  Ills  pro- 
})city  is  held  available  for  this  purpose;  and  if  he  should  refuse 
to  pay  churcli-ratcs,  and  Easter  otieriugs,  and  tithes,  he  w  oukl 
soon  iiiid  tiiat  lie  was  not  left  to  pursue  the  course  which  his 
conscience  approves,  aiul  would  be  reminded,  in  a  way  not  very 
irrateful  to  the  tiesh,  of  something  else  than  his  responsibility  to 
(juil  for  the  choice  he  had  made.  According  to  Mr.  Scott’s 
model,  a  man’s  profession  of  religion  is  to  be  of  Ids  own  free 
choice,  and  the  avow  al  and  maintenance  of  it  arc  not  to  be  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  his  being  degraded  or  injured  in  any  way 
whatever.  Jhit  if,  having  made  his  choice,  he  finds  the  deno¬ 
mination  by  whicli  lie  is  known  as  a  religionist,  used  against  him 
as  a  reproach,  or  considered  as  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  he  is 
siill  compelled  to  yield  his  support  to  a  religious  system  of  w  hicli 
he  disapproves,  surely  it  cannot  be  said,  that  he  follows  the  dic- 
Ule.s  of  his  conscience  witli  impunity.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  even  as  now*  administered,  would  be  fairly  expressed 
in  language  of  this  kind.  ‘  ^Ve  have  adopted  the  Nicene  and 
‘  Athauasiaii  Creeds,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  ritual  of 
‘  the  Look  of  Common  Prayer,  as  the  symbols  and  formularies 
‘which  approve  themselves  to  our  judgemenLs  and  consciences. 

‘  Me  invite  you,  good  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  unite  with 
and  as  we  only  wish  for  your  free  and  cordiah  co-o|>era- 
‘lion  wiiii  us,  we  shall  welcome  the  concurrence  of  ^*J1 
‘  agree  with  ns.  But,  as  we  are  well  apprised diiler 
‘hom  Us,  and  are  duly  sensible  that  their  diflhieiMiti  ftoui  us«is 
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‘  only  our  diffcvonce  from  tlicm,  we  leave  otliers  fo  pursue 
‘  course  which  shall  approve  itself  to  their  consciences,  remind- 

*  in;»  them  only  of  their  responsibility  to  (iod ;  to  whom,  as  the 
‘  Hnal  judge  of  all,  we  are  in  like  manner  acconntahle  for  our 
‘  profession,  as  they  are  for  theirs,  for  the  choice  they  m.i? 

‘  make.  A’ou  will,  therefore,  good  people,  do  as  you  please. 

‘  If  you  agree  with  us,  well; — hut,  if  not,  though  we  shall  not 
‘  contribute  the  smallest  sum  to  the  support  of  your  worship,  we 
‘  shall  hold  you  nevertheless  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  main* 

‘  tenance  of  ours;  and  if  you  refuse,  we  shall  compel  your  con. 

‘  trihutions,  or  imprison  you  till  we  obtain  them.  Do  as  you 
‘  please,  good  people ;  take  the  course  w  Inch  your  consciences 
‘  a])]wove;  we  leave  you  so  to  do ;  if  you  agree  w  ith  us,  we  shall 
‘  welcome  your  concurrence  ;  but  remember,  if  you  prefer  other 

*  creeds  and  other  worship  than  ours,  your  ])laces  of  worshin 
‘  shall  he  designated  ns  conventicles  ;  your  ministers  shall  be 
‘  considered  as  not  legitimately  exercising  the  functions  of 
‘  (’hrislian  pastors  and  teachers ;  we  shall  reject  you  from  our 
‘  communion ;  and  as  the  only  true  members  of  the  only  trui? 

‘  apostolical  church,  we  shall  regard  you  as  schismatics,  and 
‘  pronounce  authoritatively  the  invalidity  of  your  ministrations 
‘  and  ordinances.  You  are  responsible  only  to  God  for  the 

*  choice  w  hich  you  may  make  of  a  religious  profession,  and  we 
‘  therefore  leave  you  to  pursue  the  course  which  shall  approte 
‘  itself  to  your  consciences  ;  hut,  if  you  make  a  choice  at  vari* 

‘  ance  with  our  decision,  prepare  for  the  vexatious  annoyances 
‘  and  impositions  to  which  you  will  subject  yourselves.* 

It  cannot  he  thought  that  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  in  in¬ 
troducing  this  long  digression,  as  we  felt  it  impossible  to  pass 
over  the  extraordinary  paragraph  which  has  elicited  these  re¬ 
marks.  We  now’  return  to  the  History  before  us. 

*rhe  principles  of  the  Ueformation  had  been  introduced  into 
Basle,  and  were  in  progress  there,  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
(Kcolampadius  in  hut  they  owed  much  of  their  success 

to  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  diligence  of  that  distinguished  Re¬ 
former.  In  learning,  he  was  superior  to  most  men  in  his  own 
age;  and  the  sanctity  of  his  conduct  corresponding  to  the  enn- 
gelical  purity  of  the  doctrine  which  he  most  laboriously  incul¬ 
cated,  Ids  influence  became  very  decided  and  pow’erful.  He 
was  venerated  by  even  the  most  virulent  of  the  adherents  to  the 
old  established  tenets :  Cochljrus  himself  lamented  to  see  such 
a  man  a  ringleader  in  the  Lutheran  heresy.  But  at  Basle,  op* 

Eosition  was  both  ‘  sharp  and  long  *  to  the  measures  prosecutw 
y  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
must  make  room  for  a  letter  of  great  excellence,  dated  Septet 
her  1  .ViT,  w  hich  was  written  by  Capito,  at  Strasburgh,  ‘  to  bis 
‘  brethren  at  Basle*  during  their  troubles.  It  is  very  correctly 
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ipprfciatcil  by  Mr.  Scott,  whose  remarks  we  should  be  j^lad  to 
lietbre  our  readtMS,  if  we  had  not  already  too  much  tres- 
pissetl  on  our  limits. 

***  Thf  ^race  of  our  lA>rd  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,  brethren  be- 
ioml  in  the  Lord  !  Our  brother  who  brings  you  this  letter  has  l)egged 
Bjf  to  write  to  you,  to  express  our  good  wishes,  and  to  suggest  any 
nattblc  retleetioiis  that  may  jiresent  themselves.  I  have  undertaken 
tke  fervict*,  and  proceed  to  perform  it  as  time  will  permit,  and  the 
Lonl  shall  enable  me.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  Init  judge  you 
TrtT  h.appy,  in  that,  after  having  lasted  the  gcKxl  word  of  (lod,  you  are 
sow  undergoing  purification  from  the  corruptions  of  the  fiesh  by  means 
rfilflictioii.  For  from  (these)  jirivute  lessons  you  derive  a  sulHlued 
spirit,  of  which  they  remain  di'stitute,  who,  \vhi[e  they  riot  in  the  un- 
resirained  use  of  the  w’orld,  live  in  sloth  and  injurious  ease.  For  it  is 
sore  easy  to  keep  fish  alive  w'ithout  water,  than  to  preserve  spirituality 
of  mind  amid  the  smiles  of  the  world.  He  gives  us  assurance  of  this, 
who  declares,  that  unless  we  take  up  our  cross  daily,  and  follow  him, 
ff  cannot  he  liis  disciples.  The  disciple  is  not  to  enjoy  a  l)ettcr  con¬ 
dition  than  his  master.  They  ])ersccuted  liini,  and  we  must  ex|>ect 
tliat  they  will  persecute  us.  So  the  matter  st^inds:  wt  hate  the  w'orld, 
»nd  the  world  hates  us.  But  this  is  in  ditferent  senses:  thev,  from 
iatred  to  the  gh>ry  of  Gml,  seek  to  destroy  us ;  while  we,  impelled  by 
the  Divine  honour,  hate  nothing  in  them  but  w’hat  spoils  them  for  the 
Creator’s  service,  and  tends  to  their  own  destruction.  We  earnestly 
desire,  if  it  may  accord  with  the  will  of  God,  to  reclaim  them  from  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  which  are  hut  for  a  season,  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
tVlidty.  Are  you  then  branded  with  public  ignominy  ?  This  doet 
bat  lead  to  that  everlasting  glory  which  is  reserved  for  GimI’s  elect. 
Are  you  deprived  of  your  g<M>ds  and  fortunes.^  You  shall  receive  a 
bandred-fold  more,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.  Are  you 
Itnished  your  country,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death  }  In  heaven  you 
hare  an  enduring  city,  and  shall  enjoy  a  blissful  immortality.  They, 
therefore,  who,  with  Christ,  gain  the  victory  over  their  enemies  by 
hying  down  their  lives,  triumph  in  a  better  world,  ere  the  fiames  can 
^  have  consumed  their  Innlies  in  this  world.  For,  as  to  the  sleep” 
rf the  departed  saints,  that  refers  only  to  their  Inxiics  resting  in  tne 
dmt.  So  far,  then,  from  l)oing  afflicted  when  w’e  hear  of  the  deaths  of 
the  unshaken  confessors  of  the  faith,  we  magnify  the  glory  and  pow  er 
the  Lord  in  them,  with  minds  overflowing  with  joy — even  though 
onmbers  should  daily  be  thus  transmitted  to  Christ.  For  W’e  see  the 
rinds  of  the  weak  and  doubting  even  confirmed  by  such  examples, 
la  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  testimony  given  to  the  power  and  grace 
the  Saviour,  the  brand  of  infamy  may  be  esteemed  the  badge  of 
^«r,  to  those  who  avow  the  faith,  and  suffer  for  it.  The  number, 
of  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives  among  you  is  smaller,  because 
»ach  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  tender  plants  l)eing  only,  as  it  were, 
watered  by  the  gentle  rains,  may  grow  np  into  strong  trees.  Nor  do  I 
^«ibt  that  you  will  find  these  gifts  of  Go<l  bestowed  upon  you  more 
^ly  than  I,  with  my  small  measure  of  the  Spirit,  can  set  forth :  for, 
the  ]»ersecutor  rages,  and  surrounding  circumstances  arc  alarm- 
VOL.  Ill, — s.a, 
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injr,  uv  >l\  to  ImmI  nioro  promptly  iiml  inoro  riroctually  than  in' c«ii 
with  hih  utmost  oHorts.  who  is  at  I'uso  ami  surnatUiliHl  uitii  worliil' 
yomforts.  I  r»'ali/.4'  to  m\s«'lt'.  that,  as  you  ytuislantly  <K'cupy  the  Wl 
ot  hatth',  \«»u  ilaiiy  Hml  in  y4»ur  hearts  a  lively  r\jH?rioiKv  of  ihr  Iptf 
of  (t<sl  ;  sine«‘  the  im»sl  assure«\  sense  4»f  tJoil’s  ]>reseuoi'  is  prt'dured  1 
uheii  his  fatherly  provi^h  iuv  n  sem's  us  frotn  snares,  and  delivers  m 
from  clampers,  ami  the  strenj;th  of  his  titaee  banishes  human  timiilin 
and  weakness.  Hut  es|>4'cially  is  this  elfeet  [^this  assured  M'nse  of  thi 
Oivine  presence  n  ith  ns"]  pnalnml,  when,  as  atllietions  alnmnd, 
lations  su]>erd>onml ;  which  you  will  find  still  nmro  and  more  to  K' 
the  cas4*  as  you  advance  la'vond  the  tirst  elenuMilary  ste]>s  of  rt'litdtn^ 
as  inde<M]  I  must  jrnljr*'  that  you  have  already  thme,  fnan  your  disem. 
iuj^.  with  such  happy  unanimity,  the  ^loty  of  ('hrist  in  the  sacm^er. 
of  the  4'ucharist.  In  the  mean  time  Ih'  watchful  and  earnest  in  p^avf^ 
to  (t«hI.  that  h(' noulil  suffer  you  to  embrace  noth injj  etmtrary  to  hs 
;;lory  and  the  analoixv  of  tin*  faith.  Such  a  cjuirse  is  highly  necessan- 
f«»r  the  sim]>licity  of  pituis  mimls  is  assailed  by  various  ^^ritiugs  W  i 
all  si»les  :  so  that  there  is  lU'Ctl  of  the  utmost  caution  in  trying  tk. 
sitiiiLs  fvfuthcr  ihcy  he  of  iuni.  In  this  important  W4»rk,  you  may 
o'ive  excelh'ut  assistaiu'e  fn>m  a  small  publication  by  Martin  Hurrhaus, 
rntilh'<l.  ‘  C'omvrning  the  works  of  (bnl’,  which  I  lu'g  you  to  stuii: 
ililigcntly  ami  ilevtmtly,  ami  to  nveive  S4>  much  of  it  as  you  shall  tine 
the  Spirit  setting  his  seal  tti  within  your  hearts:  for  we  nuist  tab 
care  imt  to  ]U'4dess  outwanlly  before  meu  what  we  have  not  an  inwan! 
c»>nvicti«m  o(  in  our  hearts— siiuv  n  hnt.KiH'rcr  i.v  mU  of  faith  «  m 
Our  bn^ther  (iuithelmus.  the  In'arer  of  this  letter,  will  inform  yoijiif 
the  state  and  pn^ress  of  our  church.  'Phe  servants  of  (bitl  here  cons 
meml  him  to  you  atb'Ctiouately.  The  Lord  preserve  you  !  Amon."’ 

'riu‘ Miluuu'  now  oomplotcd  of  this  interesting  and  vahiil k 
w  ork,  luings  dow  n  the  series  of  trans.ietions  to  L)^?7. 


Art.  .1  Mrnolr  of  the  Kev.  Alc-raudcr  U’aur^h.  D.D.  With  S 

•  s' 

lections  fnuu  bis  K]>istolarv  C4»rres|>ondenee,  Pulpit  Kecollection', 
\*c.  Hy  the  Key.  Janies  Hay,  M.A.,  and  the  ncv.  Heim  R' 
fraiT''.  D.H.  Kvo.  pp.  xii.  oKCi.  Portrait.  Price  14jc.  Lmdon. 
la^k 

all  jX'rsons  who  had  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Waii^,  liik 
will  be  a  most  gratifying  and  valuable  memorial.  Fevir 
dividuals  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  tlie  aftectionatc  regarr 
and  veneration  of  their  contemporaries  of  all  religious  partk' 
For  this,  he  was  indebted,  not  to  the  extent  or  brilliancy  of  ht* 
attainneents, — for  there  is  nothing  in  genius  or  Ic.arning  to  cor 
ciiiate  the  homage  of  the  affections; — not  to  the  attributes  o: 
moral  greatness  or  the  severer  ^irtues, — for,  in  the  age  tw 
circle  in  which  he  lived  anti  which  he  adorned,  he  was  happii' 
associated  with  liis  hrcihrcn  and  equals  in  zeal,  piety,  and  br 
nexolence.  But  there  was  a  kindliness  of  heart  and  manw" 


Mt'fnoir  o/*  J)r, 


n>*.  ^  jclow  of  feeling,  a  radiation  of  bi'nisfnity, 

jf  wr  may  so  oxpross  it.  that,  in  combination  ^ith  his  majestic 
tfpcrf  and  equable  consistency  of  eliaracler,  stronirjy  impressed 
smi  aftnehed  all  ^vho  had  once  been  in  his  company.  iTe  was 
not  only  enqdiatieally  a  good  man,  (a  practical  illustration  of  the 
distinciion  In  tween  hnaiio;  and  aya^c;  in  Uom.  v.  7.)  hut  there 
f.-is  so  much  of  the  grace  of  gimdnoss  about  him,  that  young 
^  old  were  alike  pleased  to  listen  to  him,  and  even  reproof 
fame  iVom  his  lips  witli  the  foree  of  persuasion.  To  him 
justly  hr  aecommodated  the  panegyric,  lie  *  opened  liis 
•mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind- 
‘nfss.’*  liis  character  is  iinely  and  accurately  delineated  in 
Mr.  Pringle’s  hoantiful  tribute  to  his  memory. 


lie  was  one 


Like  him  wlioso  bosom  .losus  leant  U|>on. 

•  •«««• 


‘  And  they  "ho  loved  him  till  liis  latest  ihiv. 

Of  many  a  noble,  gentle  trait  can  tell, 

That  as  a  man,  friend,  father,  marked  him 
The  frank  sim]dicity;  the  cordial  How 
Of  kind  atfections  ;  the  enthusiast  glow 
That  love  of  nature  or  his  native  land. 

Would  kindle  in  those  eyes  so  bright  and  bland  ; 

The  unstudied  eloquence  that,  from  his  tongue, 

Fell  like  the  fresh  dew’s  by  the  breezes  Him:: 

From  fnigrant  wiHKllands ;  the  benignant  bKik 
That  like  a  rainlxiw  beamed  through  his  rebuke, — 
llobnke  more  dreaded  than  u  despot’s  frown. 

For  sorrow,  more  than  anger,  called  it  down  ; 

The  winning  way,  the  kindliness  of  speech, 

A\’ith  which  he  wont  the  little  ones  to  leach. 

As  round  his  chair  like  clustering  doves  they  clung, — 
For,  like  his  Master,  much  he  loved  the  young : — 
These,  and  unnuinliered  traits  like  these,  my  vers«‘ 
C’ould  fondly  dwell  uj)on.’ 


Alexander  AVaugli  was  born  in  tlie  year  1751,  at  East  Gor¬ 
don,  a  small  hamlet  in  Berwickshire.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  class  of  small  farmers,  old  Scotia’s  strength  and  pride,  w  ho 
for  some  centuries  w'cre  the  hereditary  cultivators  of  the, soil, 
ibe  father  succeeding  to  the  son  with  nearly  as  little  variation 
tein  tile  family  of  the  proprietor.  To  the  piety  and  affection 
of  his  parents.  Dr.  Waugh  acknowledged  that,  under  God,"  he 
o^ed  every  thing. 


i  r 


t.> 


Frov.'  xxxi. 


\fv**foh  of  /)/•. 

*  'r<»  tbr  oI  mow  ]Virlici\]Arl\ ,  M'liirh  i*haT«etniiei; 

hW  fwtho^V  ]v  rr\'orto<^  nitVi  tV^  Tnost  f^ho»v 

M  >v??v  \Kwr\\  of>on  to  quote  the  *tnkh^  exiiiS. 

vioii'j  n^v]  bv  hiv  fftibor  in  fMmiN  pm^'or,  in  oxjmundwu:  vKe  nrf^ 
tiiros  to  hiv  hrMiH4*hol«l, — inelnrlinfr,  on  oiN'ntioiw  ot  spoctiiU  Mtonuiitt  I 
the  hin«ls  »»u<l  o«klt4'rv  ^ith  tfeir  r^sotoWM  tMmilioH.  Hr  iiwiffMani’ 
liiHt  when  h»v  tnOuT  )»Kpp4'Tnsl  to  K'  iVom  homo,  the  fiitnilv  dnmiia..  i 
V’orr  ooiu)ui't^sl  l  x  )>>'»  mot)ior.  -as.  At  thAt  timo,  indot'A,  ll1|^ 
|»rHotior  p'ljorullx  ohsovvi^^  ivlipouv  miMws>A>  of  fttmUioh.  0*  3 

thr  imnn'sviony  mndr  ii^v>n  Viiv  x-ounjiboAVt  hv  those  sacTod  ACTricek  9 

ATid  !«'  other  oorjcf'nial  soer»o>  of  domovtio  piot>,  Hr.  AVntijjh  watk  3 
often  talk  to  hiv  o\vr\  familx  .  in  AtVer  x  oars,  m  it h  tears  in  hi*;  fr^s-  9 
And  to  the  pnrifx  inc  «nd  s«»nl-onnohlii\c  inrtuono»'  <i(  snoh  sft'iws.'ufc'  9 
A  littie  of  tt»e  simi^ioitx.  temWnoss.  An«^  morAl  olox”ation  of  hit:  mn  1 
ohArAOter  nisx  Iv  eVurlx  trAOOii.  The  movt  market^  ^vonliaritm  «f  hi:  1 
hahits  of  t))oncht  and  fivlinc  xx-oro  ox  idontlx  fonnoxi.  At  h  vvtx  ftrh 
A^,  under  his  tat  her  s  hAlloxx  o»i  r»x<xf,  and  in  the  AooiasMr  k  ' 

his  imtixT  nnv»rh'.ndv.  yr^.  1  4.  Kx. 

^^  .  rnPi’i  4  r;  fr.n.a  f :\xin  the  strikii'i^  lYmarks  cited  bx  1 

Ills  iipji  rs  .ho  XX  ritinc'^  xxf  Mr.  W.^lkcr  of  Edinburg  ; 
in  n  h  '.x  DOf'  ;i'*  t  o  niiXst  <  tVcvtix r  moans  of  |vr}X'tuatin^  am 
'ri\-riri^  r. 

•  "  The  pn'.dio  state  of  rehptxn  in  the  xxorld.  •wn/jrJ’  lUfum 

on  ttn  iK-.s'iofj'r/i  {t%  ^ht  mL'ivatton  oi' if  f*»  priro/o  fiTwiiwLx.  It  tt 
liiirserx  lu*  iio^iootovi,  boxv  is  it  ^'Hxssihlo  that  the  plantAtioL  AA«i  i 
pr»»sjXoT:  S;j,h  As  \':.c  fanxilu's  aw.  xxf  which  cxxnpv^iAtionfe.  ciiuvciMk  | 
and  k.np-.'ior.is  r.re  oix:r.ptx>;od,  sv.ch  will  Ixo  the  flourishing  nr  decara'  ^ 
state  oJ'  ri'ijpixn  in  tht'so  lArper  comn'.unilios  ;  and  cx>n<»eqix*iitlv,  r  h  j 
as  cioaT  As  n4».»n*4liiT.  t  hat  the  diswpird  sht'xxTi  to  Gxxl  in  out  himnrhAl^  j 
is  the  sourw  of  that  AtriAfini:  comipt ion  of  in.Annrrs  ir.  the  xo* 

smt  ikTe,  xx  h:ch  alnivxst  oroTT  one  pretends  tvx  lament.  Ixut  ainuMt  wn 
sets  hur.xlf  in  oAmost  \o  refonn.”  ’ 

The  cMon:  xxhicli  rclipcnis  etlnoaiion  is  taken  oai  of  Ua  | 

hkiidf  V  f  parents,  and  iheir  sense  of  respousibilin  almo:tt  ^  ^ 

sLToxod.  l\x  i1k'  prex.^linr  sxsteni  of  discharging  the  inns:  sacm  I 
pait  niAi  liuiics  iliroa^h  ihe  medium  of  professional  leachcMT  i 
hired  provies,  is  assured! v  one  of  the  most  serious  exnh  nf  tii 
present  diy.  Thi!  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the  mia«t'*' 
arx  too.  «*Lat  friend  to  bis  eounrrr  and  to  mankind  will  nnt  TWiie 
to  krxow  ?  But  their  province  has  been  much  misandcTSW*^ .  ^ 
their  functSoTTS  are  not  domestic;  nor  will  their  comhinad  exiP 
tions  be  a  succedaneum  for  God’s  most  sacred  ordinance  oTp 
rental  teaching.  M'e  seriously  doubt  whether  the  perilnns  ^ 
hiSicn  cf  Bapusznal  regeneration  itself,  be  more  pei  iuciw  ^ 
its  effects.  thaTi  those  false  nodons  of  religious  cfwxifiTsiwr  ** 

D  xine  :r£  jence,  x^hich  would  connect  them  exdufihasK 
the  ti  of  public  teaching. 


Memoir  of  l>r.  U'auish.  4^iJ 

‘  Alcxaiuler,  who  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  w  as  ilcvoietl 
<by  fai*ents,  while  yet  a  ehilcl,  lo  the  Christian  ministry.’  Of 

*  lioiioornhie  parental  nmhition  *  w  hich  liictatcil  this  deter- 
pioalKui,  we  cannot  expre.^s  nnqualifietl  np^irobatimi.  So  far 
i^it  was  connected  with  a  ]>ions  wish  that  their  son  might  prove 
‘liitMnr,  and  of  his  ow  n  choice,  and  hy  the  np]>ointmentof  Got!, 
t)f*put  into  the  ministry*,  or»e  must  respect  auil  applaud  their 
pirposi’.  Hut  it  has  loo  often  occurred,  that  the  issue  lias 
fiirresponded  to  the  mixt’d  motives  which  influeiiced  the  pafen- 
tnl  tlctcrmiuation,  and  over-nded  the  ciioice  of  the  sou.  The 
Church  has  been  crowded  with  ministers  whose  only  tpialilica- 
lioii  was  their  education,  and  whose  religion  was  strictly  and 
exclusively  profess'Kinal ;  hut  w  ho,  under  a  consciousness  of 
arttcieney  of  more  essential  requisites,  have  liad  to  say,  it  was 
ilM^irfaihcr's  act  that  made  them  ministers.  llap]>il\,  in  the 
^rtsent  instance,  the  fond  wish  of  the  parents  was  elliciently 
sppnndrd  hv  the  rare  bestowed  on  his  relifiious  training,  and  the 
pvpnt  was  auspicious  both  for  himself  and  the  Churcli  at  large. 
At  the  ago  of  twelve  years,  as  a  preparatory  step  for  tlie  univer- 
iity,  Alexander  Waugh  was  removed  from  the  school  of  hi'^ 
native  pari>h  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  hairlstoiiu,  the 
schoolmaster  of  w  hich  had  ohtaineil  high  eelehiity  as  a  teacher 
of  l^lin  ami  Iwret’k.  ’i'his  village,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
itudus  during  ‘  the  important  ti\e  years  from  twelve  to  seven- 
is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  a  romantic  tract  of 
fwmtry,  which  has  been  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland. 

*The  iiill  of  t/Owdenknow'c.s,  tamed  in  many  a  Doric  iuy»  owrhauf[> 
theTiliago  on  one  side,  whiLst,  on  another,  tiie  ruins  of  the  Hhvmera 
lower,  associated  with  so  much  that  is  intert'siing  Uilh  in  hiHt(»ry  and 
nmna*,  are  stiii  to  l)e  seen  on  the  **  pastoral  huughs  of  leader."  At 
aihnrt  distance,  the  Tweed,  after  receiving  the  subsidiury  slmiins  of 
Ettrick  and  Gala-w.atcr,  pursues  its  stately  course  throuuh  a  rich  and 
bttutifiil  countr\ .  diversihed  hy  the  picturesque  hiiis  of  Kildon,  and 
tttbtliUiH'd  hv  the  monastic  ruins  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh.  ’rhese, 
mi  a  hundred  otner  scenes  of  old  renown,  lo  he  viewed  troui  tho  ibiaci: 
fiiiiof  Karistouii  or  tiie  neighbouring  heignis,  could  not  fail  lo  iiimk** 
aTiviil  impression  on  the  heart  and  fancy  ot  such  a  youtii  as  AiexandiN 
^wgli :  ami  doubtless  contributed,  in  no  ordinary  degree ,  lo  toate; 
bie;  nation;:!  enthusiasm  which  formed  so  reinarkal^e  a  truit.  iii  bi' 
toacK  i,  as  well  as  to  awaken  llie  slumbering  powers  of  that  rieij 
^tical  imagination  which,  in  after  life,  so  often  asUiiiUhcd  and  ik' 
%htcd  bis  auditors,  both  iu  his  pulpit  discourses,  and  on  uiurn  familiar 
pp.  2iJ,  3- 

Tbi  following  extract  from  Dr.  Waugh’s  papers,  will 
bit  iBiense  interest  witli  wbieh  be  recuireii  to  the  aceacs  >aiifl 
^•colkciioris  of  iilb  early  days. 

‘  “  1  recoaec  t  the  irieudahips  of  youiii  with  revercttce  Thav  aia 


.Mi'fNoir  itf  Ih\  M  uNtrit* 


Oh*  c»riibi*H«vs  ot  U»r  of  man,  \kv  hnik  )h»1  lull'd,  ur  iuiern^ 

divi*rU'<l  ojvrrttHMiH,  In  tlio  oliun'b-yjirii  «»t'  Karlstiiuii  licsiiy^ 
h'k'iiil  in\  yimlli.  Aii(k  m»n  m  an  a  \oung  man  of  the  |!fuu«R 

iiiunncrs,  anJ  of  iinasvu’inal  "lu  a  the  jmblic  aervicu « 

the  churoli  oav  oM‘r»  haw  m'«‘  uHinloiod  umou^  the  broom  of  Cowdeji. 

talkisl  of  llu*  ]h*\v«*i  ol  tbal  Ik'ing  b\  wluvsi'  baiuU  tlw  fiium*. 
alums  i*r  llu'  liionittHins  wo  Ivbokl,  \iviv  laid,  and  bv  whose  jK'Ucil  tU- 
lovo^^  Hiviio  around  ns  oav  dvaxin,  and  by  oboM'  l^rcatii  ibc 
amonji  our  fo4*l  wore  |vHumod.  On  our  kiu'es  have  ut  many  a  timr 
succession  lifted  up  our  lu*avls  to  him  for  know  bnliji',  for  pardnn,  f<»rtlh 
forniation  »»1  his  imafT*'  in  the  s»nd.  W'o  hv^kotl  forward  to  the  darittl 
I'ondnjj  pros]M'nlv.  and  fomllv  hotssl  it  miebt  pl«';tso  (rod,  that,  hani; 
in  han*l.  m’o  shoubl  r»;»s>  tbnmuh  lifo  to  t]>at  uurld  wenr  taiarki  ^ 


in  han*l.  m’o  shoubl  luiss  tbnmuh  life  to  t]>at  uurld  wenr  tau^fbt 
bo-o  ami  aspire  after.  Unt  Ib'ax'on  thimi^hl  otherwiM',  and,  byucMh 
suntpti«m.  t'ttn  iisl  nu  fru'ud  tii  the  cra\v  in  the  bb^im  of  life,  1  caa- 
ii4»t,  i  vt  n  at  this  disUnco  ot'  time,  iwi.l  hk  letters,  but  the  rmtUeotigL 
t»t  the  iiast  4»voi\m24U's  m\  stud  with  ueakuess. 

•  “  Anderson  had  a  sister  ;  —if  ever  piet)  and  mildiii'ss  of  «Ui, 

with  imist  iKssauinv:  softv.ess.  inhabited  a  female  form,  it  was  tin  Igoi. 
of  tiiat  r\e4^1l4'ut  \4a;nc  o  omau.  ThiMUob  Mdieitinle  aU>ut  her  hrulhei, 
slie  CAuebt  his  dis44rdei.  I  hurried  to  Karlstouu  the  uumient  1  hcak 
i>f  her  dancer;  she  made  an  effort  to  rix'  np  to  nvelvc  me.  * 
brother,  in\  brother,  he  olu.m  \4»u  S4»  lovoil.  is  c*nu'.  1  hrartl  ik 
tram|>liiu:  4»f  the  h4>!>e>'  f«vt  as  his  funeral  t^assinl  by  the  d4i4U.  1  shal! 
sis*u  kie  vitb  him.  M\  tksl  Mill  s\4]>p!y  all  my  wants  out  of  hk  tus 
nens  in  cior\  bv  t'hrist  dosus/  Her  stn'ncth  w.is  s|X'nt ; — in  fourritv* 
after,  1  held  the  CNU'd  which  let  her  down  into  the  ijrave.  SIm?  wa- 
buriixi  in  the  craxv  adjoininc  le  her  bmtlier’s,  and  but  ten  ikys  aftc 
bis  intonm  nt.  *  They  ovre  lovelx  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  lieaU^ 
they  wrn'  Jii't  dliided.'  ’fheN  were  the  Ismst  4»f  the  yilhice.  Thfi' 
luenrorx  is  still  fn^rrant  :  repriwch  c\»ubl  not  >ul!v  their  fair  chararter, 
I  do  xu't  nmwmlHT  4*f  an  enemv  they  ever  had.  Kaivxvell,  mv  ruTiieu 
friend  I  !  Mill  hold  np  x our  inwije  to  my  heart,  and  trace  iic;  mv  omi 
the  sincvrilx,  friendship.  b»ve.  and  ohhIiu'ss  of  vours.’*  ’  pp. 


-At  tiic  ,';oi  of  .'‘ixteeii.  >s)ung  W’aitgb  joined  the  ScoessKM. 
iongTx-^ativUi  til  Mitobell.  under  the  pastoral  caiY  of  the  Kev. 
ifYorge  entry.  In  tlte  s.''.rae  \ear,  he  entered  the  I'nivcrsib 
i‘f  Kdirdr.:r::h ;  ar.d  in  1774,  eoranicneed  his  tlieolopcal  .‘Jtudir*' 
iindcr  the  Kev.  John  Hrowu  of  M:iddington.  In  1777,  hf  tip- 
jvxirf\l  U»  the  I  nixersity  of  .Aberdeen,  to  attend,  for  a  sc^ion 
the  lecture^  of  Pr.  Hea’iie,  tlun  the  pri  fessor  of  moral  philose* 
]>hv.  and  of  IV.  CTCorg:e  Carnpln.*!!,  the  divinity  professor,  h* 
J770,  be  was  liiYnswd  by  the  presbytery  of  Kdiidiurgb  topreatHr; 
ainl  alKUJt  two  nu  uths  after,  xxas  appointed  to  supply,  for  t«- 
Meeks,  ibe  Stei'^'ioii  c^uigregation  meeting  in  AVelb* street,  Lae 
don,  iTcenlly  tle;ui\ed,  b\  death,  of  their  pastor.  The  dwp 
icaprc'Ssio:;  tl.a:  If.s  ierxices  produced,  led  to  his  suhsrqiicnti;. 
rtivixliij  a  c*ii  lii  in  tliat  congregatkiii ;  Mliich  1x4:  deeHntul.  aJk 
tin  i  vnoii  dbe*ountenanced,  a:>  lie  Iiatl,  iwibc  inaJiiu* 
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api'oiMtcil  to  ih  '  ohari^r  of  a  small  congreoation  at  Nfw- 
in  flu'  parish  of’  Mi*lroM\  Koxhiirghshiro.  Hut  the  call 
fffmu  lionrfon  being  twice  venoxveil  with  great  urgency,  the  Svikh! 
(fftrnnined  upon  sanctioTiing  his  translation  to  the  nu'tn>pontf\n 
ihargc;  ami  he  comnienceil  his  ministry  as  their  pastor  on  the 
IGlh  of.lunc,  17S^\  Here,  for  five  aiul  forty  years,  with  only 
>uch  intermptions  as  wc*re  occasioned  hy  iiulisposition  anil  intei- 
vjUof  rel.i Nation,  he  continued  tlie  exemplary  discharge  of  Ids 
pjuloral  engageifienls,  lecturing  and  preaching  three  times  evei) 
U>ril’s  day,  till  near  his  deatln  W  e  must  traiiscrilH'  from  the 
present  memoir,  a  few  paragraphs  eharacterizing  his  pulpit  la- 
tjours.  and  ilescrihing  the  ronseientious  manner  in  which  they 
wrre  followed  np  hy  the  personal  visitation  of  his  Hock. 

•  (tn  pnftlic  ociMsions  his  <Hsroiirs(‘s  were  verv  lirilHant  and  tigura* 
tin*:  f)ut  in  Ins  oniinarv  ministrations  he  sought  tlic  gixMl  of  alt  for 
»ifitir:ition.  ami  lalMmn'd  ivith  tnirivjdlril  assidnitv  to  promote  (Miris- 
tiin  pnn(’i|dc"i  and  I'liristian  hahits  amoiii:  a  ]M»opic  to  whom  ho  had 
(jeviitod  tho  studios,  fho  instnu*ti<ms,  ami  pnivors  of  a  long  ami  iist'ftil 
Hf'.  !Iis  mind  was  not  ]M*onliarlv  fornn'd  f»»r  olos«*  and  loiig-oontinuivl 
aiiH4iniMC.  Hi'*’  was  not  .so  much  tin*  moiital  om*r;rv  of  Paul,  dolit'ht- 
iinr  itsolf  witli  tho  we:i]»ons  i»f  argumonl,  as  it  was  tin*  Uairvolonoo  of 
John,  pouring  out  a  full  hoart  in  all  tin*  Tool  tings  of  Divim*  ctutp^iis- 
wii.  IIo  dis:irmod  hv  lovo.  Ono  felt  ashamod  not  to  iovo  his  Mantor 
and  his  thomo.  'Fho  lM*autiful,  tho  tondor,  tho  suhliint*,  cnino  at  his 
HifWing.  to  illnstrato  or  onforro  his  snhjoot  ;  whiloovery  ovo  and  ovorv 
b«rt  throughout  tin*  audionco  Imwo  wilnoss  to  liis  powerful  and  iin- 
WfHMvo  instrurtiniis.’ 

‘The  following  portrait  of  Dr.  W  augh  ns  a  prw.iohor,  ap|H*an*d  se- 
tml  yojir.s  ago  in  a  religious  periodiral,  and  has  Ih*«*u  recogiiir^Hl  bv 
manvof  his  n*adc*r.s  as  charaeteristie.  “  'I'liouch  ho  has  nearly  r»Miehed 
tlif  trriu  of  mail’s  life,  ago  has  not  made  his  iiiaiilv  and  uthU  tic  fiwiii 
t«>  M«»op.  nor  paralysed  his  energies,  nor  destnwed  the  vigour  of  his 
’.magination.  nor  extinguished  the  fire  of  his  eve.  'I’here  is  .soiiiethiiig 
'mrrahle  and  commanding  ill  his  ap|H*arance :  in  the  pulpit  he  is  Iw- 
nwiinglv  "rave  :  in  prayer  he  is  devoutly  solemn  :  and  on  public  oc- 
ci*i«n>, ps|>eciallv  at  the  di*<licatioii  »d  a  plaee  id’  worship  to  the  s«*rvioi' 
or  of  a  young  minister  to  the  sacred  othce,  he  overwhehuH  tiie 
with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  that  Divine  lieiiig,  who  *  in  ver\' 
dfeii  will  dwell  with  man  iijKui  earth,'  and  is  the  hearer  and  answerer 
•if  prayer,  in  tireachiiig  at  home  he  varies  e.vocediiigly. 

energies  seem  all  dying,  his  voice  fails,  ami  liis  iuuigimxliiiji  mak«ik> 
tt'cttort  ta  take  wing:  at  other  times,  he  repays  the  tviuUufil  hutii'e* 
^  these  disappointment.s,  by  all  that  can  eliarui  his  mind  and  tuvcli 
Ijk  Heart.  His  whole  soul  is  iidiamed  with  his  subpil  ;  his  iinugin- 
^oii  sei'ius  t'»  regain  all  tlie  vigour  of  its  earliest  \i*arb.  \i*t  chaKteiietl 
1*)^  the  matunt  V  of  age.  iie  makes  the  hi*art  of  the  ChriKliarl  glow 
the  hotH’s  and  promiw's  of  the  (.iosja*!  ;  bearcho  the  professOi't' 
as  if  hi*  would  lav  it  ojwii  l)€l«>re  the  whole  congr*'gHlum  ;  and 
th<’  e.ir-  «•!  the  binm’r  1**  tirgl**,  the  joints  of- his  ioii*R>lo -fci’ 
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auii  lii:i  knees  to  siiiitc  one  aguinst  the  other.  He  tr^quentif 
«iii|)loyH  the  must  beautit’ul  imagery,  and,  attached  atronirly  to  hin 
live  land,  he  t^ciaes  h^ures  I'runi  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  w 
did*,  or  tuuiuin^  calumets,  or  glassy  lakes  of  Scotland.  Hi^  divisiooi 
are  mnnerous,  — MJinctinies  too  numerous, —  leaving  little  room  for  tin. 
]diticatioii.  His  t(»pios  are  generally  of  a  ])ractical  kind,  hut  alrrtf^ 
grafted  i>n  evangeiiiid  truth.  He  uses  notes,  which  Keein  to  eontain 
the  heads,  und,  jierhaps,  leading  illustrations  of  his  scrinons;  tnd  be 
aj»pears  «>i*ca>ionally  to  enlarge  on  these  extenipore,  when  he  thnwr* 

«»nt  his  iiKKsl  bejintiful  thoughts,  now  and  then  hampered  in’hin  hti^e 
for  a  word  or  words  to  express  them.  He  handles  hgunN  with  gitit 
taste  and  delicacy,  when  they  occur  in  his  texts  and  quotations;  md 
the  beauties  of  nature  have  evidently  been  objects  of  his  frequent 
ditation.  There  is  occasituially  a  recurrence  of  the  same  tiguresaad 
modes  of  expressi<ui  where  he  is  often  heard,  but  many  of  them  will 
bear  repetition. 

‘  “  I  sing  notes  and  spectacles,  lie  is  much  conlined  in  action;  bot 
sometimes  in*  throws  aside  his  glasses,  and  breaks  forth  in  tonex  ind 
emotions  of  vehemence,  especially  near  the  end  of  his  discourse.  Hh 
accent  very  strongly  marks  his  country,  and,  to  strangers,  renders  hh 
language  not  always  intelligible ;  but  by  hearing  him  a  few’  times  the 
diHicnlty  ceases.” 

‘  “  ]‘'or  inanv  years,”  says  another  friend,  “  he  was  a  chvsc  student 
of  the  W'ord  of  (iod,  and  of  the  most  approved  w'orks  on  theology  ind 
general  lilcralnre ;  seldom  venturing  to  the  pulpit  till  after  the  mon 
mature  preparation,  having  both  written  liis  disconis(>s,  and  committed 
them  carefully  to  memory.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he  found  it 
lM»th  iinnecessary  and  impracticable  to  jiersevcre  in  this  rigid  method 
<*f  ]>ulpit  preparation.  It  was  unmccs.surif  ;  for  his  stores  of  infom- 
avion  w  ere  rapidly  accumulating,  and  his  habits  of  coininunii*ftt ion  were 
every  day  acquiring  now'  facilities.  Jt  was  i/npraciicahic ;  for  the 
great  cause  of  Missions  had  roused  his  benevolent  mind,  and  he  felt  be 
must  study  less,  and  act  more.  From  that  time  forward,  he  nerer 
wrote  out  liis  sermons  fully,  hut  contented  himself  w’ith  a  brief  outline 
of  the  train  of  thought  he  intended  to  pursue,  leaving  the  minute  cha¬ 
racter  of  illustratifui  to  dc|H*nd  upon  existing  circumstances  and  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and,  alnwe  all,  liNiking  up  for  large  supplies  of  that  Divine 
Spirit  who  can  suggi'st  suitable  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  Christ's  ser¬ 
vants,  and  render  these  etrectnal  to  the  eiliticatioii  of  the  Church, 
shall  only  adtl,  that,  in  some  of  his  extempore  addresses,  his  fint 
thoughts  pHsluced  an  etfoct  upon  the  public  mind  which  the  most 
studwd  and  uccunite  conip<»sitions  might  have  failed  to  realise.  Let 
all  who  would  aim  at  Dr.  Waugh's  ultimate  methotl  of  study,  remem¬ 
ber  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  it.  I^t  them  study  as  inu^» 
and  as  lung  as  he  did,  and  then  their  pulpit  labours  w’ill  neither  be  dk- 
gTiictnl  by  mciigre  trains  of  thought,  nor  by  a  style  of  language  mean 
and  powerless.” 

<  “  In  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  ministerial  visitation,”  »ti 
one  of  his  daughters,  “  much  of  my  dear  father’s  time  w’aa  consnmed- 
For  many  months  in  the  year,  the  evenings  of  two  or  three  dan  in  I 
week  were  devoted  by  him  to  the  visiting  of  his  people  from  houii  \o  \ 
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between  the  liours  of  &ix  and  ten ;  after  which  he  would  return 
)^yc  with  his  Unlily  strength  so  entirely  exliausted  as  frequently 'to 
tUrni  his  family  ;  but  with  a  mind  cheerful  and  hanpy»  his  wnole 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  great  kindness  in  giving 
strength  to  do  his  work,  and  in  providing  him  so  many  comforts 
irbta  it  was  completed. 

»  “  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  from  four  till  five  o’clock  in 
the  uflernmm,  he  met  in  the  vestry  the  children  of  his  coiigrt^itioii, 
livui  five  to  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  heard  them  all  repeat 
their  Catechism,  and  tlie  younger  ones  a  hymn  which  he  had  gireii 
them  to  learn.  To  the  older  imes  he  gave  a  question  from  Scripture 
history,  to  be  answered  in  writing  by  the  next  meeting.  He  advised 
them  to  make  their  answers  simple,  and  as  much  in  Scrij)ture  language 
tellK'V  could,  that  he  iniglit  see  they  had  sought  in  the  Bible  for  their 
kiMiwlctlge.  This  plan  he  found  particularly  l)eneficial,  and  often  ex- 
rnssiil  liis  surprise  ami  j)leasure  at  the  answers  they  brought  him. 
llis  manner  them  was  most  tender  and  kind ;  so  that  instead  of 
hacking  to  escape  from  their  lessons,  they  looked  forward  to  the  day  of 
navting  him  with  great  deliglit,  and  felt  disappointed  if  any  thing  pre- 
vtntfd  his  attendance.  He  was  always  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
ihis  monthly  engagement  u'ith  the  children ;  insomuch  that,  when  in 
htmltli,  iu>  state  of  tlie  w  eather,  although  he  resided  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  chapel,  ever  detained  him  from  it, — nor  indeed  from  the  per- 
furiimnce  of  any  other  ministerial  service  in  liis  ow  n  chapel,  whether ‘he 
uas  at  lionie  during  the  day,  or  out  upon  other  duties,  or  in  social 
family  parties.  The  last  time  he  met  them,  he  was  unusually  pleased  ; 
he  himself  w'ent  and  o]'ened  the  door,  patted  them  each  on  the  head  as 
they  passed,  and  told  them  to  continue  good  children,  and  to  be  sure  to 
mid  their  iiihie. 

‘  “  At  six  o’cliK'k  on  the  same  evenings  he  met  his  Session  ;  and  at 
seven  the  monthly  prayer  meeting  was  held. 

‘  “  Every  Tuesday  evening  during  the  winter  months,  he  met  in 
the  vestry,  for  two  hours,  the  young  unmarried  men  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  read  and  explained  to  them  the  Confession  of  Faith,  after 
which  he  conversed  on  general  subjects,  and  advised  them  what  books 
to  read.  In  this  part  of  my  dear  fiithcr's  duty,  he  always  felt  great 
delight,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  respectful  and  moat 
affectionate  conduct  of  the  young  men  to  him.  He  would  often  say, 
when  returning  home  :  ‘  Well,  my  dear,  I  should  be  happy  to-night, 
for  1  have  had  a  delightful  evening  w’ith  my  good  lads,  who  I  am  sure 
may  be  called  the  flinver  of  London.*  ** 

*  He  w’as  indefatigable  in  visiting  the  sick ;  and  as  his  congregation 
was  scattered  through  almost  every  part  of  London,  this  duty  was  most 
laborious.  ‘'His  first  inquiry  on  a  Sabbath  evening,”  says  one  of  his 
daughters,  “  if  he  had  not  been  preaching  in  his  own  chapel,  wm,— 
‘  Has  any  body  been  prayed  for.^  *  '  Yes,  such  a  person.*  '  I*1J  aec 

bim  in  the  morning,  poor  good  man,*  he  would  reply.  And  no  dls- 
^ce,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  undergo  fatigne,  could  detain  him  from 
this  labour  of  love,  which  he  w^as  wont  to  perform  with  the  la^sdom, 
^nderness  of  affection,  and  sympathy  that  so  eminently  diatmgttished 
Pp.  182— 201. 
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1)1.  \V  aiigli  was  one  ot*  the  earliest  )>roinoU‘rs  and  most  z(V|||, 
oii!^  supporters  ot*  the  lioniloii  Missionary  Society,  instituted  in 
tlie  year  I7it5;  and  he  always  rejected  with  "reat  ]deasure  on 
Itaving  been  the  framer  of  tlic  Kcsoliition  which  iini)odies  *  the 
‘  fundamental  principle'  of  the  Society,  and  whicli  is  preserved 
in  his  own  hand-writing.  It  is  as  follows  : 

‘  As  the  union  of  God’s  people  of  variems  denominations,  in  ctrrv* 
ing  on  this  great  work,  is  a  most  desirable  object ;  so,  to  prevent,  if 
j>ossihle,  any  cause  of  future  dissension,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  funda* 
mental  ])rinciple  of  the  Missionary  SiK’iety,  that  our  design  is  not  to 
send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of 
church  order  and  government,  (about  which  there  may  be  a  diffcKncc 
of  o])inioii  among  serious  jrtsous,)  but  the  glorious  Gosjwl  of  the 
blessed  (Jod,  to  tlie  heathen;  and  it  shall  be  left  (as  it  ought  to  be 
left)  to  the  minds  of  the  j)ersons  whom  (Jod  may  call  into  tlie  felltm- 
sliij)  of  his  Son  fnnn  among  them,  tt>  assume  for  themselves  such  form 
of  church  government  as  to  lliem  sliall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  (lod.”*  j)p.  t212,  l?ld. 


'I'his  is  hardly  the  place  or  the  occasion  for  us  to  offer  any 
oliservations  on  the  Resolution  itself,  which  wc  have  transcri))e<l 
cmly  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  catholic  spirit  of  this  admirahlt* 
mnii.  The  real  import  and  proper  construction  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  have  been  thought  to  admit  of  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  exposition.  By  the  much  respected  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  wc  arc  told,  that  *  it  is  iiiteiuled  to  secure  aad 
*  guarantee  llic  right  of  ])nvate  judgement  to  all  who  belong  tu 
‘  it  both  at  home  and  abroad  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  its  object  is  to  secure 
‘  co-operation  without  compromise.*  NV  e  cannot  perceive  in 
the  Resolution  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  guarantee.  AVc 
view  it  ns  the  sincere  declaration  of  the  pure  intentions  and  ca¬ 
tholic  ]>rinciplcs  by  which  the  founders  of  the  Society  \\eri‘ 
actuated, — as  the  abjuration,  on  their  part,  of  all  party  ainii 
and  sectarian  feelings, — and  as  nothing  more.  At  the  liiut 
that  it  was  drawn  up,  the  subject  of  Missionary  enterprisk; 
was  new  ;  and  of  course,  very  indistinct  conceptions  were  foriiivd 
of  the  scheme  of  operations.  It  was  not  llien  foreseen,  that 
the  practice  of  the  Society  must  of  necessity  be  less  iiidcfimte 
and  general  than  its  declared  principle  ;  although,  in  fact,  that 
very  principle  involves  the  assertion  of  the  independent  right> 
of  Christian  ('hnrehes,  and  is  therefore  most  Irnly  dmcHfitiff  W 
its  chnracler.  But  it  is  enough  to  know  who  was  its  franiiT, « 
staunch  though  most  liberal  Presbyterian,  to  feel  assured,  that 
no  sinister  purpose  of  sectarianism  lurked  under  its  catholic 
profession. 

•  Art  thou,  my  brother  s;\id  Dr.  W’augh  in  his  Mis.Ni(>niiry  S€rm<*»> 
(May  171^7)’  ‘  inclined  to  approve  of  that  particular  form  of  chiitch 
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wliicli  U.  known  by  the  name  of  Kpikco|Mil»  or  latlepi'Ailent^*  or 
Pferthyterian  ?  \Ve  invite  tlun;  to  come  and  u^st  iis»  with  thy^coun- 
uuaucc,  thy  counsel,  thy  prayers,  anil  a  reasonable  measure  of  tliy, 
'vhile  we  are  employed  in  sendin*;  the  word  of,  life,., the 
ifaclos  of  God,  to  the  heathen,  rtwd  assurctUy,  all  thr  rpiscoj)actft  alt 
/h  micpcndcnci/y  and  all  flic  preshyterianism  Uhat  He  hath 
ikrm/  pp.  21(),  217.  ‘ 

The  rise  of  this  Society,  Dr,  Waugh  regarded  as  a  new  era 
in  ihe  history  oi  the  church  ;  and  from  the  commencement  of 
ibe  institution,  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  its  success. 

*  Never  w'crc  the  energies  of  his  mind  or  the  affections  of  his  heart 
,oftiUv  called  into  exercise,  as  when  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Mission- 
art  Society,  or  when  labouring  to  extend  its  influence  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  friends.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  a  debtor  to 
this  Society  for  the  high  sphere  of  usefulness  it  ojH*ned  to  his  exertions, 
for  the  many  valuable  friendshins  of  great  and  giKnl  men  to  w'hich  it 
idniitted  him,  and  for  the  hi^h  resj)cct  in  which  he  was  held  by  tlic 
religious  ])ublic,  which,  with  his  eliaracteristic  modesty,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  was  far  above  his  desert.  Prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Niissionary  SiK'icty,  he  was  little  known  l)eyond  the  circle  of  Ills 
(itru  religions  connexions  ;  and,  like  many  other  good  men,  might  luivu 
liwd  and  died  without  attracting  public  notice  for  eminent  usefulnesM, 
had  he  not  come  in  contact  with  an  object  ])ceuliarly  calcidated  tu 
caite  to  the  utmost  powers  of  exertion,  the  energies  of  a  mind  consti¬ 
tuted  like  his.’  p.  214. 

Greatly  as  Dr.  Waugh  might  feel  to  be  personally  indebted 
to  his  connexion  with  the  Slissionary  Society,  (for  who  could 
lake  an  active  part  in  such  an  institution,  and  not  he  infinitely 
the  gainer  !)y  it  ?)  the  Society  was  still  more  deeply  indebted  to 
him.  By  his  prudence,  gentleness,  and  conciliatory  manners, 
he  swayed  or  tempered  the  rude  elements  w  liich  mingled  in  the 
composition  of  harsher  natures,  allayed  tlie  risings  of  discord; 
and  restored  the  luirmony  which  had  suffered  from  obstinacy  or 
the  ardour  of  debate,  lie  was  the  generous  friend  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary,  and  equally  ‘  a  friend  to  the  progressive  improvement 
‘  in  the  system  of  missionary  education.*  He  ‘  loathed  ’,  we  arc 
told,  *  the  very  idea  of  sending  forth  ignorant  men  and  novices, 
‘to  propagate  the  faith  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.* 

‘  He  washed  all  the  servants  of  the  Society  to  go  forth  ■  under  the 
^igh  and  sacred  feeling,  that  they  were  the  ministers  of  {the  Lord 
Jttus,  patronized  by  their  attached  brethren  and  equals.  t“,Let  not7|, 
he  Would  often  say,  the  jMMir  lads  be  cowed;  for  whomever 
fowed  man  do  any  g(K)d  in  this  world  ?  *’  Of  their  iRTsonal,  .do^stic, 

ministerial  equipment,  he  was  most  tenderly  careful  ;  aiid.nlw^YS 
deeply  regretted  that  the  funds  of  the  »Society  coinjH'llcd  thb  itihwToti- 
iriej,  geiuTally,  to  leave  their  country  with  such  a*  ejcanty  aMpply  of 
’^Jeful  books.  In  all  cases,  he  >vas  a  friend  to  liber.d.measturca  ;**ald 
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he  bad  an  indi«|nito<i  rijrht  to  l>e  ao,  b>r  the  of  liriiisdi  benevi^ 

JefhV  had  genenHi?»ly  re^|><>nde«^  to  hia  manly  and  ebx^ueut  a^ipoals.’ 

PP  JW, 

Tl>e  charnotcr  of  Or.  Waujih  a?»  a  friciuU  a  husband,  nnd.i 
father,  WHS  in  strict  haiinony  and  ken^pinj;  with  the^c  traits  of 
his  piddic  life ;  ami  to  his  eternal  honour  l>o  it  recorded,  tlait^ 
in  his  enlaiyed  7eal  and  expansive  philanthropy,  he  never 
mer^d  his  tender  ami  w  atchful  eoneern  for  the  happiness  eiui 
spiritual  w-elfaro  of  his  ow  n  house.  A  most  intei'cstinjj  sketch 
of  his  domestic  character,  drawn  up  hy  one  of  his  tlau^lilets, 
lH>autifulK  illustrates  this  hricht  feature  of  his  example.  Ofkt 
death*bed,  slrikinjf  and  iirstructive  in  a  moix^  than  ordiatrt 
decree,  we  have  also  a  very  interestin^j  account.  Kever  wtsi 
Wlter  comment  supplietl,  hy  tim  actual  scene,  on  the  wdb 
know  11  lines  : 

'  Tlio  chamber  w  hen'  the  ^\mm\  man  nuvts  his  fate, 

Is  prix'ih'^l  Ivvirnd  the  onnmou  w-alk 

t^f  virtuous  life,  qxiitr  on  the  vor»^'  of  hoau'n.* 

Vor  the  details,  we  must  rt  for  our  readers  to  tire  volumr 
iH'forc  \is,  of  w  hich  w  o  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  t  word  at 
formal  re*cvuumondalion,  after  tbc  specimens  wo  havo^ivenai 
iu  copteuls.  In  the  appendix  w  ill  bo  found  some  highly  dianu. 
lorislic  ‘  pulpit  recolh'ciions  \  supplied  from  tytemommia  takei. 
by  diflorent  individuals;  they  are.  of  course,  disjoiuied  ftV- 
nronls,  but  full  of  pith,  and  point,  and  character.  An  cxodleai 
portrait  is  pretlvcil  to  llie  volume. 


Art.  VI.  A  T\e\^inr  of  the  JXK'trinr  of  n  Pifol  Principle^  as  ini»* 
taincil  by  some  M’ritcrs  on  Physioh\^.  With  Olvsciw'ations 
Causes  of  Physical  and  Animal  Li^o.  lly  .T.  C.  IVichurd,  MJ)., 
F.K,S.,  \c.  81-0.  pp.  Ibncv  "Js.  Ix^nditn.  1828 

A  n  i'LlCATlON  on  any  subject,  from  the  in^eninu?  ant 
learned  Author  of  this  dissertation,  w  ill  command  attenlkir 
from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  former  works.  Htf 
•*  Researches  into  the  Physical  ILstory*  of  Mankind  first  pub 
lished  in  1S18,  arui  reprinted,  in  an  enlarged  form,  in  lH2^i,  I 
a  tnosi  >  ahiaWe  collection  and  digest  of  facts  and  observation 
relating  tolhevariet5e.s  of  the  human  species;  the  result  ofcxtec 
five  research,  and  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosnpbtet 
inquirr.  To  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  such  int^- 
fig'a6ons.  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Prichard  wUl  afford  a  rich  tTpasuT 
of  mformaiion.  His  object  has  been  to  shew,  by  a  earefut  a*' 
duction.  thal  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  history  ami  a$p^ 
of  man.  which  contradicts  die  Scriptural  represenution. ‘tm 
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jhe  various  branches  of  mankind  form  but  one  s|>ecies.  In  the 
(OMTSC  of  tills  physiolopcal  inquiry,  the  Author's  attention  was 
irrfstod  by  the  observations  of  the  late  Professor  Murray  (the 
infpntor  of  the  Afr-ftnrr-ma^  theory  of  ian^ua^e)  upon  the 
mytholosry,  from  an  examination  of  which  the'Profba- 
inr  K^yptians  were  a  race  peculiar  to  Africa, 

indorisfinally  ilistinct  from  the  ]iosterity  of  Noah  anti  of  Adam  ♦. 
hr.  i^richaVil  was  induced,  hy  tlie  hearing  of  this  representation 
cn  his  favourite  subject,  to  examine  the  data  upon  which  it 
jnufessed  to  he  built ;  and  tlic  results  of  his  learned  investiga* 
tiMi  were  given  to  the  public  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  “  An 
Analysis  of  the  Kgyptian  Mythology,  to  which  is  subjoined,  a 
Cfiliral  Examination  of  the  Remains  of  Egyptian  Chronology,” 
This  volume,  viewed  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  physiological  in¬ 
quiry,  is,  indeed,  a  most  curious  and  remarkable  instance  of 
imlrfaligahle  ardour  and  diligence.  Its  title  recals  the  mytholo¬ 
gical  romance  of  Jacob  Bryant;  hut,  if  l)i.  Prichard  Ik'  less 
iidroit  in  constructing  a  system,  than  his  learned  predecessor, 
he  uiulcrstands  far  better  tiie  nature  and  principles  of  Analysis. 
Ifithis  extremely  clever  and  interesting  work,  he  has  anticipated 
many  of  the  observations  and  disroreries  of  some  later  writers 
wi  these  subjects  ;  and  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  it, ’in 
puTticular,  by  the  Author  of  a  recent  work  on  Hieroglyphics, 
who  has  not  had  the  gratitude  or  good  faith  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations.  Dr.  Prichard’s  volume,  though  favourably  noticed 
in  the  old  Monthly,  has  attracted  less  attention  in  this  country, 
than  it  has  on  the  Continent.  We  may  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  advert  to  its  contents ;  but  we  must  now  attempt  to  make  the 
best  amends  in  our  power  for  former  neglect,  by  laying  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  Author’s  present  publication. 

The  theory  of  a  ^  ital  Principle,  as  a  subtile  agent  distinct 
from  the  organization  which  it  penetrates  and  actuates,  yet 
equally  to  be  distinguished  from  the  immaterial  spirit  whicii 
survives  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  animated  frame,— lias  liecn 
I  favourite  speculation  with  many  physiologists  of  botli  anciont 
*nd  modern  days.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  John  Hunter, 
Wever,  the  reviver  of  this  theory,  that  such  speculations  iutvc 
usumed  any  thing  like  a  definite  character.  That  distinguished 
wd  ingenious  man,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the^ phenomena 
connecteil  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  for  the  change 
it  undergoes  on  being  poured’out  of  the  vesael^f,  was  led 
I®  suppose,  that  its  fluidity  depends  ujwn  this  unknown 
*kinent,— a  living  principle  in  the  blood  itself,  distinct  froni  A® 


*  In  two  recent  vi'orks  by  Pariwan  pbykIologlaU,.i^  af-tbeinan^n 
is  termed  la  liucc  Aaamique  !  ! 


! 
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oomplrv  lito  of  fho  mftn.  >>'hon  a  <p^Antity  of  Mood  ftnxrs  n\(^ 
A  hAsm.  It  iv  for  a  timo,  in  tlio  lAn^uAjjro  of  Mr.  Hnntrv^tnTh 
AlnT.  Bill  It  voon  dirs,  And  i(s  ooA^nlAtion  is  the  result  of 
hoin^  Abandoned  by  tbo  pnnoi|do  of  life.  This  prninplp  hi« 
boon  imAprined  to  be  nn  Attonnated  and  snbtile  substance,  similar 
oi  At  least  Analopfo^is,  to  tlie  eleehie  fluid. 

‘  the  ehvtrie  flnid  appears  te  Iv  endowisl  with  the  pfopenv* 
ine4lifving,  under  partienlar  eireninstaiux's,  the  erdinarx  intlueoc®  « 
ehemieal  afhnitx,  and  ef  eentmllinp.  in  a  ^viiain  degree,  the 
operation  of  its'laM's,  so,  the  xital  urinoiple  xxhieh  xxas  supposed  Utbr 
diflusod  through  the  K>4lx‘  in  the  living  state,  and  to  ]vrxTide  oTfr. 
texture  and  part,  was  imagine^l  to  protfs't  the  xxhole  from  the  cbeimct 
agencies  of  the  surrounding  elements.  When  doath  tahi's  place,  itxrit 
sunnose^l  that  this  inflnenee  is  \xithdra\M\,  and  that  the  fahrir  itf  tin 


Nvlv  is  thus  left,  as  comxuon  matter,  a  ]xroy  to  the  our.mon  agrnciosa; 
the  atmosphere.’  pp.  1^?, 

Uocourso  liAs  l>ocn  bad  to  the  sanio  analogies  for  an  expUm 
tiixn  of  other  phenomena :  those,  for  ovann^r,  of  soerction,  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  dicrestion. 

‘  Tlie  arch/rus,  or  presiding  spirit,  xxhieh  ha«l  its  seat  in  the  stomei. 
and  walehed  ox'cr  the  stuxaratiiOi  of  alimentary  matter  into  two  pirtioa* 
one  to  lir  7*eeeix'ed,  ami  the  other  to  Iv  rejiVttNl,  is  a  ttgment  xrell 
Vm^xx  n  in  the  historx  «%f  mcslieine.  This  long~;\gx>  exidiKh^  dactrin 
was  rex-ix-ed  in  a  nexx  form  hx  nu^tlern  phx  sioh^ists.  Tlu  x  ital  prie 
eiple,  though  not  proft'ssedlv  inrestt'xl  with  the  attrihute  of  inUJligcna 
xxas  nerertheless  thought  to  Iv  ea]xahle of  ]vrfoniung  the  office  asoibe 
te  the  A'piriihf  p.  Iti. 

Tlu  re  \x,.s  nothing,  it  uould  then  stvm,  so  xory  out  of  lh( 
wax  in  the  iiolion  i  f  iho  Hindoo  moiuionod  hv  Mr.  Hoolc,  xvlu> 
on  six'ing  an  T-ngli.sh  gentleman  at  Madras  ‘  s.iy  grace’ whei 
abon:  to  si:  doxxn  to  tlinjier,  said:  ‘Ha,  xory  good  riistoK 

•  pray  the  god  in  the  Ixlly  to  digest  the  meat.’  I'he  Hindexx 
XX  ho  w  orship  the  Vixifie  Principle  or  Hixinc  Knergy’  in  ewe 
thing,  lawuld  natarally  deify  the  Spiniun  Afxho'v^.  To  tin 
operations  of  this  pl.astic  or  formative  principle,  the  heginnne' 
of  life  are  referrf^  by  European  physiologists, — the  clevfloe 
ment  of  organic  struct  arc  from  seeds,  and  germs,  and  the  aa 
of  animals.  *  Who  w  ill  doubt  the  life  of  an  egg  \  aaks  Ih. 
Wilson  Philip,  (a  warm  advocate  of  the  Hunterian  thfAp, 

•  when  be  sees  that  if  it  he  merely  kept  in  the  proper  temfen* 

•  tUTT  for  three  or  four  weeks,  an  animal  of  the  most 

•  kind,  complete  in  all  it?  parts,  comes  out  of  it  ^  PhUon* 
phtriog  not  ve^y  dissimilar  led,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  miiHi* 


•  pvp.r,  nr  Mtkl  Functions,  p.  131. 
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that  lluv4v<)rl(l  itself  was  prcMlucetl  from  an  eg"  hatched  b\ 
ihc  hhiergy.  Ihit  what  better  than  such  fables  are  such 

llicevics  .  "1  hey  envelop  truth,  hut  contribute  nothing  towards 

illiisirating  iu  ln\t  is  explained  by  saying,  that  an  egg  is 
jlivt‘,aiul  therefore  a  living  animal  comes  out  of  it  ?  How  comes 
i|i,‘\itjil  principle  t>f  an  egg  to  transform  itself  into  the  vital 
Hrinciple  of  an  animal  ?  Are  the  life  of  an  egg  and  the  life  of  a 
bird  the  same  kind  of  life  ?  Is  the  vital  principle  in  all  animals 
ihc  snme  ?  Or  are  there  an  infinite  variety  of  vital  principles 
rnffpsponding  to  the  diversities  of  organization  ?  'Phese  and  a 
miTnhor  of  other  queries  demand  solution,  before  we  can  attach 
jinv  tlistinct  idea  to  the  terms  of  the  theory. 

As  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  mystery  which  attends  the 
gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure  from  orn  and  germs,  the 
theory  is  o]n'n  to  this  further  and  most  serious  objection ;  that, 
a*:  l>r.  Prichard  remarks,  *  it  ascribes  to  a  thing  which,  on  the 
•suppositio?),  is  merely  a  species  of  matter  highly  attenuated, 
‘properties  and  agenei(‘s  which  h(*long  to  the  highest  power 
•ami  tlu»  highest  intelligence.* 

‘  ^\  (•  may,  if  wo  cbrwiso  to  di>  so,  term  tlio  cause  which  govcnis  orga- 
nimtion  and  vital  oxistonco,  a  plastic  principle,  hut  it  is  a  principle 
fTidoTTcd  with  intelligence  and  design  ;  it  is  the  same  prinnpfc^  ami 
wrrand  the  same  ogrut,  in  all  crtMited  Ixulies,  since  all  are  formcxl  on 
MtnilftT  and  harmonious  laws  :  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  mw  or  less  than 
thrrnrrgvof  the  Deity,  operating  continually  through  the  universe, 
in  preserving  and  renewing  tlie  various  tribes  of  Inungs,  in  a  manner 
vjtrrelv  less  wonderful  than  at  the  period  when  they  w^erc  first  call<sl 
into  existenci*.  I'o  ascribe  to  a  material  principle  such  properties,  is 
to  invest  it  not  only  with  reason  and  intclli^enci*,  but  with  the  wisdom 
iiul  power  of  an  omniscient  CVeator,  who,  if  he  works  by  second  causes, 
cannot  he  conceived  to  endow  them  w’ith  his  proper  attributes.  Such 
lanpiage  is  an  abuse  of  wwds,  and  contrary  to  every  maxim  of  phllo- 
wpV.’  pp.  122,  d. 

I)r.  I'richnrd  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  truly  philosophical 
spirit  and  with  admirable  good  sense  and  argumentative  ability'. 
After  briefly  explaining  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  premising 
5onK.‘  remarks  on  the  value  of  hypotheses,  even  when  attendeil 
with  a  low  degree  of  evidence,  the  Author  first  examines  Uk‘ 
pnsunipiive  arguments  that  have  been  brought  forward  in 
Wwilf  of  the  speculation  concerning  a  Vital  principle;  derived 
from  analogy  or  from  collateral  probability,  lie  then  proceeds 
to  examine  the  explanations  of  phenomena  whicli  are  luriiMdied 
l»y  the  theory,  supposing  it  to  be  true.  Having ‘forestaJled  the 
^'^lusion  to  which  his  reasonings  conduct  us,  we  shall  not  go 
further  into  the  detail  of  his  argument,  but  strongly  recommend 

attentive  periiStal  of  the  Kssay  to  such  of  onr  readers  as  the 
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subject  may  interest.  In  reference  to  the  proposed  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  secretion  by  the  hypothesis  in  questiou, 
the  Author  cites  the  insin>orable  objection  suggested  by  m 
ingenious  lecturer  on  physiology,  that,  ‘  in  order  to  make  the 
‘  hypothesis  coincide  with  the  variety  in  the  phenomena,  it 
‘  would  be  necessary  to  assume,  that  there  is  a  ditferent  viu] 
*  principle  existing  in  every  difl'erent  secreting  organ.*  But, 
when  applied  to  the  process  of  germination,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  theory  is  still  more  strikingly  manifest. 

‘  A  single  intolligcnt  princijdo  in  each  nrpuiic  being,  acting  br  u 
rnorgv  ami  will  of  its  own,  would  he  a  scheme  too  visionar?  fw  thf 
most  imaginative,  and  would  In'sides  Ih'  irreconcilable  with  the  liarnKioT 
of  nature  in  all  its  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  one  uniycr. 
sal  plastic  principle,  a  second  agent  tinder  the  superintendence  of  thy 
Deity,  would  Ih'  merely  a  revival  of  that  old  ami  exphxled  philosophT 
which  had  to  hojist,  as  its  last  advocate,  the  learned  (''ndworth,  awl 
which  nolKHly  in  later  times  has  been  found  either  fanciful  or  bold 
enough  to  advocate. 

*  The  flevelopment  of  forms,  according  to  their  generic,  sperihr. 
and  individual  diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
world,  can  l>e  acconnttMl  for  only  by  .ascribing  it  to  the  universal  energy 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Hut  this  is  a  sidiject  somewhat  different 
from  the  inquiry,  in  what  consists  the  state  of  life  or  vitality  in  seed*, 
or,  to  use  a  general  expression,  in  the  nndevelo|H'd  rudiments  of  orgi- 
nized  lioings,  in  which  no  vital  action,  no  movement  or  operation  pec»- 
liar  to  living  Inxlies  has  yet  commenced.  It  seems  difficult  to  osetpr 
from  the  conviction,  that  it  consists  alone  in  organization  ;  nieaning 
thert'hv,  the  union  of  a  ]>ecnliar  nn'chanical  structure  of  the  liodies  witk 
a  certain  chemical  comjxxsition  of  their  parts,  of  such  sort  and  so  modi¬ 
fied,  that  changes  first  set  np  by  chemical  agents,  shall  liecome  the 
means  of  bringing  on  actions  or  movements  in  the  intimate  mechanism  if 
those  parts,  w  hich  actions  constitute  the  functions  of  physical  life/ 

pp.  1 -Iff— 142 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  life  of  one  animated  being,  is, 
however,  not  its  organization,  or  the  adaptation  of  certain  parts 
to  certain  functions,  but  the  life  of  another  being,  to  which  it 
stands  related  as  its  offspring  or  production.  The  property 
which  we  call  life,  is  invariably  propagated  by  life ;  and  orga¬ 
nization  seems  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  more  than  a 
susceptibility  in  matter  so  arranged,  of  receiving  imparted  life.— 
But  we  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  In  a  Supplement 
Dr.  Prichard  has  laid  before  us  some  highly  interesting  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Brain  and  the  Nenrous 
System  in  the  Operations  of  the  Mind.  M  e  have  only  rooB 
for  the  follow  ing  important  remarks  upon  the  active  or  vohm- 
tary  exertions  of  the  mind. 
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<  \W  have  seen  that,  in  the  passive  affections  of  the  xniadv  when 
or  rivolleclions  are  called  forth  in  it,  there  is  a  prewiotu 
fiaiige  m  the  Innlily  organizatum :  the  affection  of  the  mind  is  the 
^^^uent  phenomenon.  But  here  the  order  is  perhaps  reversed  ;  the 
iinid  acts  upon  the  body  in  voluntary  exertions ;  it  sets  up  or  b(*gins‘ 
iftion ;  and  it  is  probablv  in  the  mind  itself,  that  the  act  of  volition 
place  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  connected  organic  changes, 
fbitever  they  may  l)c,  are  consequent. 

‘  But  is  there  any  orpinic  change  of  state  or  operation  in  the  brain, 
^mneettsi  with  volition,  simply  considered  ?  Or  is  it  an  act  of  the 
jMil  or  immaterial  mind,  without  the  co-ojieration  of  any  part  of  the 
otfpofc'ai  structure  ? 

‘  There  is  no  n^ason  to  believe  that  volition  has  any  local  seat  in  the 
lnily>  or  that  its  exercise  is  accompanied  by  the  co-opi*ration  of  any 
orijanic  change.  There  is  no  fact,  of  which  1  am  aware,  affording  the 
^test  degree  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  suppiKsition.  \'^olition  is 
SI  set  of  the  mind,  in  the  jwrformaiice  of  which  the  nervous  structure 
tud  brain  have  iH*rhaps  no  share, 

‘  But  tJie  act  of  volition  must  be  distinguished  from  its  results. 
Volition,  as  we  well  know,  even  an  act  of  the  will  to  move  the  limbs, 
mt  take  place  in  a  jiaralytic ;  but  it  liecomes  abi»rtive,  unless  the 
bniin,  the  ntTves,  and  muscles,  are  in  a  state  to  obey  its  mandates.  .  . . 

‘  Many  writers  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  have  been 
listikcn  in  viewing  the  brain  as  the  agent  in  all  the  intellectual  and 
other  mental  proct^ses,  merely  from  having  found  reason  to  conclude, 
tbit  impressions  and  ideas  require  the  co-o()eration  <»f  its  organic  struo 
ture.  The  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  those  in  which  the  will  is  con¬ 
vened,  or  which  the  will  st'ts  in  o|X!ration, — those  in  which  the  mind 
itictive,  rather  than  is  acted  upon,  as  when  it  reflects,  reus4>ns,  deli- 
beratrs,  judges,  or  pronounces  respecting  true  and  false,  right  and 
wrong,  or  creates  a  world  of  its  own  in  imaginali<»n, — all  thest»  fucuU 
tio,  or  nuKles  of  mental  exertion,  as  well  as  the  simple  opt‘ration  of 
tW  sill  itself,  on  which  depends  our  moral  responsibility,  are  entirely 
uempt  from  the  evidence  of  any  connexion  W'ith  instrumental  pn>- 
mes,  or  at  least,  of  immediate  dependence  ujK>n  the  organized  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  brain.  Tliey  arc,  as  far  Jis  we  kmiw,  mmles  of  oj>eration 
of  the  immaterial  mind  or  soul.  But,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
*<80118  which  arc  cognizable  by  our  senses,  they  require  the  sulisequent 
id  of  corporeal  organs.’  pp.  4;  190,  1. 

These  observations  have  gratified  us  not  the  less  for  being 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  former  series  of  our  Journal  *• 
Sopposing  for  a  moment,  we  said,  that  it  is  the  brain  that  thmks^ 
^nt  is  that  which  wills  ^  Willing  is  the  essential  act  of  the 4' 
^utnan  spirit.  ‘  All  that  it  doth  when  it  acts*,  remarks  Andrew 
®*xter,  ‘  is  only  exerting  an  act  of  volition  ’.  As  regards, 

•  o  ^  t  C  1 '  - 
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that  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  ofmiiidy — sjKHitaueityjj^ 
reufurds  that  w  hich  constitutes  the  essence  of  every  moral  actio#, 
— the  will;  as  regards  the  specilic  character  of  our  volitions u 
intense  or  feehle,  virtuous  or  vicious ;  the  mind  is  absolutely  in. 
dependent  of  the  bodily  structure.  Such  was  our  conclusion* 
juid  we  illustrated  its  truth  by  adverting  to  the  striking  manner 
in  which,  in  the  very  last  stage  of  bodily  debility,  when  deatli 
has  actually  commenced  his  work  upon  all  that  he  can  deslro), 
the  spirit  which  wills,  which  desires,  which  loves,  the  consciwa 
spirit,  undismayed  and  unenfeehled,  exhibits  the  entireness  of 
all  its  moral  functions,  and  their  total  independence  on  tic 
bodily  structure.  We  ho|>e  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  tlua 
referring  to  our  own  lucubrations  on  the  subject,  which,  pro¬ 
bably,  never  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  present  Writer,  but 
with  which  his  own  reasonings  entirely  harmonize. 

An  Appendix  of  Notes  contains  Uemarks  on  M.  Dutrochefs 
discoveries  relative  to  the  Principle  wliich  he  has  teniK^d 
dosimtsc;  on  the  Theory  of  Secretion,  which  attributes  iu 
plienonuiia  to  Klectrical  Agency;  on  the  Theory  of  Auiuul 
Ileat,  which  refers  the  phenomena  to  the  process  of  ilespira- 
tion  ;  and  on  some  other  opinions  which  have  been  maiuUined 
respecting  the  ))rincipal  phenomena  of  life, — in  particular,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hlumenhach’s  theory  of  a  Bildungsiricd,  or  NUus  For- 
vtaiii'uSf  and  the  theory  of  Living  Atoms.  To  many  readen, 
the  account  of  these  various  speculations  will  he  informalioo. 
Altogether,  the  volume  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  penml, 
and  is  adapted,  we  think,  to  be  extensively  useful  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  clear  ideas  and  soutid  opinions  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  It  is  written  in  a  style  remarkably  luminous 
and  dispassionate,  and  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  exten¬ 
sive  reading  and  sound  judgement. 


Art.  I.  I'hc  Vnvatv  Devotions  of  Lonccht  AnHrctvXf  Iftshopof 

/t7«r/rr.v/rr,  translated  from  the  (ireek  and  Latin,  by  the 
r«*ter  Hall,  M.A.  To  which  is  added,  the  iManual  for  theSkk 
2bno.  pp.  London,  Ifk'iO. 

2.  Thr  Life  and  Death  of  Ijtncchi  Andravs,  /)./).  late  Lord  Bishep 
of  IVim'liester ;  by  his  Friend  and  Anianneiisis,  Henrv’ Isaacs^ 
V>dited  hv  the  Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  A. M.  8vo.  pp.  1711- 
t>t.  i\d,  London.  Um. 

|>LSI  lop  AN  DRKWS  deserves  a  very  difl'erent  kind  of  con* 
nieinoratiun  from  any  that  he  has  hitherto  obtained;  or 

than,  jiuiging  from  present  ap})eHrances,  seems  likely  to  be 

;>igned  (i)  him  by  eiliier  the  gratitude  or  the  t\sj)rit-Jo<oi‘pt 

cliuichmcn.  All  the  summaries  of  his  life,  that  have  billciiP 
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mn>f  nnJev  oiir  notice,  nre  notliin*^  better  th.in  nnFatisfactory 
skffctics.  without  interc'st  and  without  fair  and  discriminating 
rtilo^y  or  censure ;  nor  have  we  found  the  deficiency  supplietl 
bv  the  volume  in  our  hands.  This  is  the  more  to  l>e  regr(»tte<l, 
bi^aiise  Andrews  was  no  common  man.  lie  occupied  an  ciniii* 
station  with  distinguisiied  ability;  his  piety  is  umjuestioned  ; 
smi  his  w'ovks  indicate  considerable  talent: — although  w'e  can- 
rtot  w  the  extravagant  length  to  which  Master  Henry  Isaacson 
|js5 carried  out  his  praise,  when  he  ailirms  that,  in  preaching, 
‘never  went  any  beyond  him  \  and  that  ‘  in  this  faculty  he  hath 
•left  a  pattern  inimitable,  so  that  he  was  truly  styled  **  Stella 
* pr(edicattfitffn'\  and  “  an  angel  in  the  pulpit  Kquallv  over¬ 
done,  though  in  the  op|)osite  extreme,  is  the  unqualified  con¬ 
demnation  quoted,  in  the  Biograph ia  Brilannica,  from  OM- 
mixon,  w  ho  asserts  of  Bishop  Andrews  and  tlie  most  eminent 
ilifines  of  the  times  in  which  that  prelate  lived,  that  they  ‘  re- 
‘diicefl  preaching  to  punning,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  chair 
‘  to  the  hiiffooncry  of  the  stage/  The  w  ritings  of  I-<ancelot  An¬ 
drews  shew’,  indeed,  that  he  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  infected 
with  the  vicious  taste  prevalent  in  his  day ;  hut,  that  he  was, 
systematically,  a  huffoon,  in  the  pulpit  or  any  wdicre  else,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  extant  evidence.  To  the  readiness  of  his  wit, 
the  hundred  times  repeated  anecdote  of  his  reply  to  King 
James,  bears  sufficient  testimony ;  but  there  is  a  wide  interval 
between  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  talent  for  graceful  plensan- 
try,  and  the  grimace  of  an  habitual  jester.  Still,  there  is,  in  his 
sermons,  more  than  enough  of  quaintiiess,  pedantry,  and  word- 
catching,  to  give  considerable  annoyance,  niaiigre  the  rich  vein 
of  learned  exposition  and  forcible  appeal  that  prevails  througli- 
out.  An  indiscriminate  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner,  would 
by  no  means  add  either  to  the  efficiency  or  the  dignity  of  sacred 
eloquence.  But  a  theological  student  will  do  wisely  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  eminent  man. 
There  is,  frequently,  a  force  and  vividness  in  his  language,  a 
picturesqueness  in  his  way  of  exhibiting  the  subject,  a  point  in 
nLs  expression,  and  a  harmony  in  his  periods,  that  we  shall 
vainly  seek  in  the  more  sober  and  popular  divines  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  school.  We  should,  for  instance,  say,  that  he  was,  in 
almost  all  respects,  immeasurably  superior  to  Tillotson.  ^  et, 
the  coldness,  insipidity,  and  nerveless  decorum  which  compara¬ 
tively  distinguish  the  latter,  have  better  taken  with  the  million ; 
and  h.c  has  floated  down  to  us  on  the  popular  tide,  while  An- 
<lmws,  though  a  much  stouter  and  more  richly  freighted  bargi|e, 
bas  drifted  on  tlie  slioals.  ,  ^  ' 

Perhaps  we  have  not  been  fairly  called  upon,  by  the  puWIcn- 
fions  before  us,  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  criticism,  and  still  less 
to  sustain  it  by  citation.  But  we  were  not  reluctant  to  avail 
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ourselves  of  tlie  opportunity  thus  afforded  us,  of  doing  justice 
tt)  the  neglected  talents  of  a  remarkable  man;  and  before  we 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  works  on  our  desk,  we  shsU 
make  room  for  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Bishop’s  sermons. 

c  have  made  no  alteration  beyond  the  exclusion  of  two  or 
three  Latin  phrases,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  orthography  to 
a  modern  standard.  In  this  state,  it  will,  we  think,  fully  sup. 
port  our  previous  eulogy,  while  it  may  ])artially  illustrate  the 
irregularities  which  are  blended  with  predominating  excellences. 
It  may  be  expeilient  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  that  Bishop 
And  lews  was  horn  in  looo,  and  that  he  died  in  lOi^G.  The 
following  passage  is  from  his  eleventh  sermon  on  the  Nativity: 
tlie  text  is  from  Lsahn  Ixxxv.  v.  10,  11. 

*  Witli  righteousness  it  vvorks  two  vvays — Ist.  Don^n  she  looks. 
^^'lletluT  it  w  as  that  slie  missed  Truth,  to  see  w  hat  was  become  of  her, 
and,  not  tinding  her  in  Heaven,  cast  her  eye  to  the  earth.  But  there 
when  she  Kdiold  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  Truth  freshly  sprung  there, 
where  it  had  been  a  strange  plant  long  time  before,  she  lookt*d  and 
liHiked  again  at  it.  For  a  sight  it  was  to  move,  to  draw  the  eve:  vea, 
a  sight  for  Heaven  to  he  a  spectator  (►f :  for  the  angels  to  come  down 
nnd  l(Kdv  at :  for  Itighteousness  itself  to  do  so  tcH).  The  Greek  word 
(1  IVter  i.  V.  112.)  is  to  l(H>k  (as  we  say)  wishfully  at  it,  as  if  we  would 
hM»k  even  throiigli  it:  the  Hebrew  word  (Psalm  Ixxxv.  v.  10.  11.)  is 
us  if  Bighteoiisness  did  lieat  out  u  w  indow :  so  desirous  wiis  she  to  be¬ 
hold  this  sight. 

‘  And  no  marvel :  for  wdiat  coidd  Righteousness  desire  to  sec,  and 
b;itisfy  lierstdf  with,  that  in  Him  W'as  not  to  l>e  8tH*n  ?  A  clear  birth, 
a  holy  life,  an  innocent  death  ;  a  s])irit  and  a  muutli  without  guile;  a 
soul  and  a  body  without  sin.  lii  Him,  she  beheld  them  all:  them, 
and  whatsoever  else  might  yield  her  full  satisfaction.  Lay  judgement 
to  the  rule,  and  righteousness  in  the  balance,  nothing  oblique  will  be 
found  in  him,  nothing  but  straight  for  the  rule — nothing  minus  ha^ 
hens,  l)ut  full  w«*ight  for  the  balance. 

‘  Thus,  when  Truth  from  the  earth — then,  Righteousness  from 
hwiven— hut  not  hefare.  Refore,  Righteousness  had  no  prospect, 
no  w  iiuh»w  o|H*n  this  way.  She  turned  away  her  face,  shut  her  eyes, 
clapt-to  the  casement,  would  not  abide  so  much  as  to  hnik  hither,  at  u* 
a  stwt  of  forlorn  sinners ;  not  vouchsiife  us  once  the  cast  of  her  eve. 
The  CUM'  is  now  altertnl.  Upon  this  sight  she  is  not  only  content,  in 
some  sort,  to  condescend  to  do  it,  hut  she  breaks  a  window’  through  to 
do  it.  And  then,  and  ever  since  this,  she  looks  upon  the.  earth  with  a 
gwhl  nsjH'ct,  nnd  a  giH>d  aspect,  in  these  celestial  lights,  is  never  with¬ 
out  some  gofsl  intlueucc  w  ithal. 

'  But  then  (w’ithin  a  verse  after)  not  only  dow’ii  she  looks,  but  down 
ahe  ci)mes.  Such  u  power  attractive  is  there  in  this  hirlh.  And, 
coming,  she  doth  two  things — meets  first ;  for  u])on  the  view  of  this 
birth,  they  all  ran  first  and  kissed  the  Son:  and  that  done,  Truth  ran 
to  Mercy  and  embraced  her ;  and  Righteousness  to  Peace  and  kissed 
her.  Tkey  that  had  so  long  been  parted,  and  stood  out  in  dif^vence. 
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^  nuH't,  and  are  made  friends .  And  at  tliat  birth  of  his, 

met  they  all,  in  whom  they  meet  all.  The  truth  He  is,  jand 
ihn»Uiih  the  tender  mercies  of  <»iir  Gml  He  came,  and  He  i&  made  unto 
ui  and  He  is  our  peace,* 


Of  tho  octavo  now  before  us,  we  really  cannot  venture  to 
sjxak  in  high  terms.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
vm  urgent  demanil  for  the  republication  of  Ifenry  Isaacson’s 
.light  and  superficial  sketch  of  the  Bishop’s  life, — a  work 
meajjre  in  detail,  and  of  most  shallow  criticism :  nor  can  wc 
ihiiik  that,  had  such  a  reprint  been  required,  the  present  Editor 
has  adopted  the  best  plan  of  answering  the  requisition.  ITis 
book  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  an  affair  of  tcsselution; 
ami  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  kindred  in  which 
the  various  fragments  stand  towards  each  other.  We  have, 
first,  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  llulland,  as  the  able  advocate 
of  the  ‘  Protestant  Cause*.  Next  comes  a  brief  Preface;  and 
then  a  short  life  of  ‘the  judicious  and  industrious’,  as  Fidlcr 
terms  him,  ‘my  worthy  friend,  Master’  Henry  Isaacson,  fob 
loNvt'd  by  nearly  a  score  pages  of  dull  and  unreadable  ‘  Testi- 
‘ monies’,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  the  talent  and  learning  dis¬ 
played  in  some  forgotten  work  on  Chronology.  The  Editor 
next  favours  us  with  a  series  of  ‘  Preliminary  llemarks  *,  not  at 
all  distinguished  by  depth  or  spirited  exj)ression,  of  and  con¬ 
cerning  Popery  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  Papists  down. 
After  all  this  preparation,  we  have  the  ‘  Exact  Narrative  *  com¬ 
posed  by  the  aforesaid  Henry  Isaacson,  in  eulogy  of  the  ‘  late 
‘  reverend  and  learned  prelate,  and  painful  divine,  Lancelot  Ati- 
‘  drewes  ’ ;  from  which  we  learn  his  birth,  parentage,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  with  sundry  other  particulars,  briefly  set  down  and  indif¬ 
ferently  put  together.  His  virtues  are  classed  numerically, 
like  the  heads  of  a  sermon ;  and  it  is  under  the  ‘  seventh  ’  di¬ 
vision  that  his  ‘  humanity  and  affability  ’  are  brought  in,  with  a 
reference  to  ‘  Master  Casaubon,  Master  Cluverius,  Master  Gro- 
‘  tius,’  and  others,  as  vouchers.  The  summing  up  of  his  qua¬ 
lities  is  in  a  fine  strain  of  exaggerated  and  indiscriminating 
praise. 


‘  To  draw  to  an  end  of  deciphering  his  virtues  and  endowments  ;  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  those  gifts  and  graces,  both  of 
art  and  nature,  so  fixed  in  him,  as  that  his  age  cannot  parallel  them ; 
for  his  profundity  and  abyss  of  learning,  was  accomimnied  with  wit, 
memory,  judgement,  languages,  gravity,  and  humility ;  insomuch. 


that  if  *  he  had  Iw'en  contemporary  with  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Church,  he  would  have  been,  and  that  worthily,  reputed  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  chief  among  them.' 

This  memoir  is  followed  by  two  or  three  tracts:  the  firat,  a 
sketch  of  the  ‘  plantation  ’  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain ;  the 
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second,  a  history  of  episcopal  foiiiulation  in 

Wales ;  and  tlic  third,  a  dissertation  on  Chronology,  u)|  |,y 

Henry  Isaacson.  »' 

Of  the  devotional  manual,  we  feel  pleasure  in  giving  a 
vourable  report.  The  original  compositions  in  Ciivek  ami 
I^tiii  have  been  recently  revised  and  reprinted  in  a  complete 
and  corrected  form,  by  the  Editor  of  the  volume  before  w; 
and  this  has  been  followed  up  by  the  present  compact  and  ablv 
executed  publication.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  Witbmit 
the  constraint  of  a  precise  form,  it  presents  a  rich  colleciiow’ 
materials  for  prayer ;  and  whether  as  an  enchiridion  of  devo. 
tional  aspirations,  a  guide  to  self-examination,  or  an  aid  to  pions 
reflection,  it  will  he  found  of  great  utility.  Of  course  we  are 
not  making  ourselves  res]K)nsible  for  the  work,  as  either  fault¬ 
less  or  free  from  dehciencies  :  it  is  better  suited  to  the  few,  than 
to  the  many ;  and  we  should  have  preferred  more  explicitness 
in  some  respects,  and  a  wider  range  in  others.  But,  whaterer 
allowances  we  may  claim  to  make,  in  reference  to  our  own  pe- 
culiar  views,  we  still  think  the  book  deserving  of  high  com¬ 
mendation,  on  account  both  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  of 
the  singular  ability  with  which  the  Translator  and  Editor,  the 
Rev.  Peter  I  lall,  has  executed  his  task.  We  regret  that  it  did 
not  suit  his  convenience  to  write  a  complete  life  of  Rishop  An¬ 
drews  ;  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  have  been  well  done. 


Art.  VIII.  Mrmoip's  of'  the  Tower  of  London  :  comprising  historical 
and  descriptive  Accounts  of  that  national  Fortress  and  Palace.  By 
John  llritton  and  K.  W.  Braylcy.  Small  8vo.  pp.  1185.  Price 
12.V.  London.  1880. 

^riiis  small  but  bnndsome  volume  doc.s  credit  to  the  Com¬ 
pilers.  The  subject  is  interesting;  the  illustrative  embcl- 
lishmenls  are  .siillieieut  and  well  executed;  the  typography  w 
unexceptioiiahle,  and  the  composition  sjiiritcd  and  judicious.  i 
Considerable  |)ains  have,  obviously,  been  taken  in  the  collection 
and  disposition  of  the  materials.  Antiijuarian  details,  though 
not  extended,  are  divested  of  a  .sterile  and  unattractive  form; 
and,  altogether,  the  authors  and  artists  have  produced  a  work 
wliich  cannot  fail  to  he  popular.  Its  originality  gives  it  a  claim 
to  something  better  than  ephemeral  reputation ;  and  as  a  ready 
manual  for  occasional  reference,  it  may  conveniently  and  com¬ 
petently  supply  the  place  of  larger  and  more  costly  publica¬ 
tions. 

'Phe  Tower  of  I.ondon,  as  a  fortress,  palace,  and  state-prison, 
is,  both  in  its  historical  traditions  and  its  architectural  remains, 
a  structure  of  uncommon  interest,  and  has  always  been  an  object 
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curiosity.  ^  et,  strange  to  say,  neither  authentic 
i^oril  nor  accepted  legend  remains  to  establish  its  origin.  The 
•Towers  ot  Julius*  were  not  ot  the  first  Caesar's  erectioh> 
iiiKC  his  stay  was  brief,  and  the  circumstance  unnoticed  irr  the 
swry  of  his  British  campaign.  Dr.  Stukcley  fails  disgracefully 
in  ail  essay  to  ])rove,  that  the  Arx  Falaiina  of  the  Roman  J^n- 
Juii  occupied  the  present  site ;  and  yet,  reasoning  on  more  com- 
uhhi  and  obvious  grounds,  the  fact  is  not  improbable.  IMore 
uujiiblc  evidence  assigns  the  erection  of  the  ‘  White  Tower  * 
lo  die  architect  of  \V  illiam  1.  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  ;  hut  the  same  authority  mentions  the  existence  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  fortress,  built  also  by  direction  of  that  monarch,  and 
Jestroyed  by  the  action  of  the  tide.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  die  discovery  of  substructures  connected  with  the  edifice  in 
question,  of  great  massiveness  and  most  strongly  cemented.  In 
the  reign  of  llenry  II.  the  ‘  Tower*  was  a  ^  fortress  both  large 
‘  and  strong,  the  walls  and  body  erected  upon  deep  fouiulations, 
‘and  built  with  a  cement  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.' 
Since  that  period,  it  has  been  strengthened  and  enlarged;  but 
its  splendour  as  a  ])alace  and  a  citadel  is  long  since  extinct, 
though  it  still  contains  much  to  interest,  not  only  the  mere  seer 
of  sig/tls,  but  the  patriot  and  the  antiquary. 

As  we  have,  of  course,  no  intention  of  converting  our  pages 
into  a  tower  directory,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  the  gene¬ 
ral  reference  already  given,  and  with  the  citation  of  an  anecdote 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Queen  ElizabetlTs  right  feeling  and 
popular  manners.  William  Lambard,  usually  designated  as 
‘the  handsome  man  of  Kent,*  having  obtained  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  drew  up  a  ‘  Kalendar  *  of  those  imjiort- 
ant  documents,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  for  presentation  to  the  Queen. 

‘  Her  IMajesty  declined  receiving  it  from  the  Countess,  hut  desir#d 
that  Lambard  would  deliver  it  in  person.  On  that  wcasion,  Elizabeth 
thus  graciously  expressed  herself : — **  You  intended  to  present  this 
beoke  unto  inec  by  the  Countise  of  Warwicke,  hut  I  will  none  of  that; 
for,  if  any  subject  of  mync  do  inee  a  service,  I  will  thankfully  accent 
it  from  his  owne  hands.”  She  then  questioned  Lambard  us  to  the 
wuicb  of  the  ditferent  rolls,  observing,  “  that  shee  w’ould  be  a  HchoUer 
in  her  age,  and  thought  it  no  scorne  to  learne  during  her  life,  being  of 
the  iiiindc  of  tliat  philosopher,  who  in  his  last  years  began,  with  the 
Greek  al])hahot.”  8he  afterw'ards  enquired  whether  UaltA'Sfntincs  yfCTO 
not  wrongful  and  forcible  throw’ing  of  men  out  of  their  law'fnl  poesca- 
Mnns? — and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  remarked,  tliat  **  fn 
f'tnier  days,  force  and  arms  did  prevaile,  but  now  the  W’it  of  thc  foX  lit 
every  where  on  foote,  so  as  hardly  a  faithful  or  virtuous  man  mav'^b^ 
hmnd.”  Slie  then  commended  the  w'ork,  and  being  called  away  ^ 
pnyers,  put  the  maniiHcript  into  her  bosom,  saying,  ^  farewcB,  gtMid' 
^  hMiicst  I^uinljard.”  ’  »  o  fl 
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The  iinproveincnts  maile  hy  Dr.  Meyrick  in  the  arrangementi  ^ 
of  the  antique  armour,  are  distinctly  pointed  out;  and  the  prion 
of  admission  to  the  ditt'erent  departments  usually  exhibited,  «re 
quoted.  W  e  mention  this,  In'cause  they  appear  to  us  scandiL  j 
ously  extravagant,  and  the  fees  to  the  warders  quite  uncalled 
for,  since  it  is  obvious  enou;4h,  that  they  leatl  an  idle  life;  andwf 
take  it  for  granted,  that  they  are  amply  paid  for  their  /hr  aiVa/r 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  British  Ue fanners  from  tVickliff  to  Jewel.  Vol.  I. 
to  Printi'd  for  the  Ueligious  Tract  Society,  l^mo.  Pria 

4.V.  {\(l.  each  Viduine  in  cloth. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Reformers,  British  and  Foreign.  Bv  the  Rev.  J. 

W.  Middeiton,  A. IV!.  ,‘l  vols.  24mo.  Price  12.v.  London.  11129. 

^piTl'.  honoliccnce  of  a  pious  individual  has  enabled  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society  to  undertake,  without  risk  of  loss,  thp 
importa!it  series  of  ))ul)licalions  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Leph 
Uiehmoiurs  edition  of  “  'Phe  Fathers  of  the  Faiglish  Church”, 
has  become  so  scarce  as  a  complete  work,  that  a  copy  will  fetch 
considerably  more  than  the  original  price.  A  vepui)iication  hi$ 
been  commenced,  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  the 
Uev.  Mr.  Kussell,  of  the  M  orks  of  the  Knglish  and  Sco*jli 
Ueformers,  which  was  designed  to  extend  to  sixteen  octavo 
volumes ;  but  we  regret  to  infer,  from  the  slow  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  bringing  it  out,  that  it  has  not  met  w  ith  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  which  the  spirited  undertaking  ought 
to  have  commanded.  It  was  highly  desirable,  however,  that  i 
.scdectii)n  from  the  more  popular  and  valuable  of  their  writingii 
should  l)e  presented  to  the  public  in  a  cheaper  form,  adapted  to 
more  general  circulation.  Nothing,  in  fact,  commands  a  salf 
now-a-days,  but  cheap  books;  and  as  secular  knowledge  of  ail 
kinds,  useful  and  entertaining,  is  being  manufactured  into  live- 
shilling  ^oiumes,  and  shilling  or  six|>onny  Numbers,  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  more  important,  that  religious  knowledge,  drawn  as 
near  the  fountain-head  of  truth  as  may  be,  should  be  rendered 
i'qually  accessible.  'The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  now,  in¬ 
deed,  to  sustain  a  conqx'tition  with  the  various  associations  who 
arc  engagcnl  in  providing  the  mechanic,  the  cottager,  and  tU 
other  cla.sses  of  the  industrious  population,  with  cheap  reading. 
And  if  it  has  somew  hat  deviated  from  its  original  plan,  or  rather 
gone  l>eyond  it,  in  the  bulk  and  importance  of  its  publications 
a  justilication  may  he  found  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  cas^ 
aiising  from  that  grow  tli  of  the  appetite  for  reading,  which  it 
hai>  so  ]>owerfully  contributed  to  devclope. 

This  valuable  .series  of  selections  from  the  w’or  ks  of  thcRe- 
follner^,  is  to  include  nearlv  the  whole  of  their  smaller  troatiits 
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ind  lftkM*s,  many  of  their  sermons,  and,  in  some  instances, 
extracts  from  their  lar*rer  works.  The  pieces  (except  those 
thicli  are  merely  extracts)  are  given  without  abridgement:  a 
ffir  omissions,  however,  have  been  deemetl  necessary  in  a  pub* 
Ration  intended  for  general  circulation. 

<  In  (»ther  editions  the  obsolete  K|H?lling  hus1>een  laid  aside  ;  U»e  same* 
rjjm  is  pursued  in  the  presiuit  publication  :  and  the  involved  construc¬ 
tion  of  si'iitences,  coinnum  in  writers  of  that  |)critKl,  has  been  removed. 
Such  words  also  as  have  become  unintelligible  or  otfeiisivc  are  exchang- 

far  others,  or  are  explained  by  notes,  when  it  api>eared  desirable 
thtt  they  should  not  he  removed.  These  variations  from  the  original 
editions  were  found  as  neetjssary,  to  render  this  Work  genenillv  useful, 

the  adoption  of  the  modern  standard  of  orthography.  The  utiuost 
care  is  taken  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  shall  aUratfs  he  strictly 
f  (served ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  Work  is  collated  with  the 
leit  and  e;irliest  editions.’ 

The  series  is  to  extend  to  forty-eight  shilling  numbers,  four 
of  ahicb  make  a  volume  ctpial  in  contents  to  a  large  octavo. 
Vol.  I.  contains  the  \N  ritings  of  Bradford.  Vol.  II.  Select  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Letters  of  Latimer.  ^  ol.  III.  Writings  of  Kidley  and 
fliilpot.  \  ()1.  I\ .  Writings  ot  Hooper.  Vol.  V.  Writings  of 
Kik)x,  containing  some  letters  never  before  ))rinted.  \  ol.  VI. 
Writings  of  Beeon.  \  ol.  VII.  Writings  of  Tiiulal,  Frith,  and 
Harnes.  \'ol.  VIII.  is  to  contain  writings  of  Cruniner,  Rogers, 
and  others.  Vol.  IX.  Wicklilf,  Thorpe,  Rilney,  and  other  early 
Keformers.  V  ol.  X.  «)ewel.  Vol.  \l.  Edward  V  I.,  Catharine 
Parr,  dane  Grey,  Covcrdnle,  and  others.  Vol.  XII.  Fox,  Ciil- 
bv,  Lever,  and  others.  To  the  selections  are  prefixed  brief 
notices  of  the  lives  of  the  Writers.  The  publication  cannot 
fail,  we  think,  to  he  very  extensively  acceptable  and  beneficial. 
To  ministers  and  students  of  narrow  means,  it  will  be  a  most 
valuable  accession ;  and  it  will  form  a  suitable  and  interesting 
idditiun  to  the  Vestry  Library. 

Mr.  Middelton  has  presented  to  us  a  very  pleasing  ecclesi¬ 
astical  \ejjos,  which  we  strongly  recommend,  more  particularly 
to  our  younger  readers.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  ‘the 
*  Proto- Keformers,  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists  * ;  the  second  to 
‘the Lutherans  * ;  the  third,  to  ‘  the  Anglicans’;  the  series  com¬ 
mencing  with  Wicklift'e,  ‘the  Morning-stur  of  the  Reformation*, 
and  ending  with  Jewel.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Mid- 
d^lton  has  not  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s^  Life  of^our 
Proto- reformer,  or  has  not  acknowledged  the  obligation.  Ihe 
account  of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  is  alao  very 
‘limited’  and  meagre.  W^e  do  not  profess  to  have  exatnined 
the  Volumes  verv  critically;  hut,  uj>on  the  whole,  thefc^n^- 
^ion  hears  the  marks  of  care  and  diligence,  and  it  cx#OUted 
•itii  very  respectable  ability.  As  a  si>eciipen  of  the  style  mid 
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spirit,  \\v  famiot  do  bi  tter  than  give  the  Aullior*:»  rcniaits.  on 
the  part  taken  by  Calvin  in  the  execution  of  Servetus. 

‘  At  length  Servetus  printed  privately,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiav,  His 

Christianity  Restored in  which  he  professed  to  give  the  priinitivi* 
atid  genuine  doctrine  of  the  church,  concerning  the  knowledge  of  GoJ 
(^hristian  faith,  justification,  regeneration,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’i 
supper.  Though  this  work  apjH'ared  under  the  name  i>f  Villanovanus 
the  magistracy  of  Vienne  issued  orders  for  Ins  apprehension,  on  which 
he  made  his  escape  to  (teneva.  Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced 
against  him  as  a  heretic,  to  he  burnt  alive  if  he  could  be  seized,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  his  ethgy  and  five  bales  of  his  b(K)ks  were  consumed 
by  fire  in  the  ])ublic  market-])lace.  Among  the  cliarges  brought 
against  our  Reformer,  it  was  said,  that  he  had  persuaded  the  arrest  of 
Servetus  at  \'ieiiiie ;  but  Calvin,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  ridicides  the 
idea  of  his  coalescing  with  Romanists  for  such  a  purpose. 

‘  It  is  supjjosed,  that  Servetus  intended  to  pass  on  into  Italy.  He 
stayed,  however,  several  weeks  at  (Jeneva  ;  encouraged,  as  it  should 
seem,  hy  some  of  the  m;igistrates  wh(»  were  enemies  to  Ciilviu;  and 
had  the  rashness  to  defend  his  opinions  in  the  most  offensive  manner; 
giving  ('alvin  the  lie  above  fifty  times  in  one  discourse,  and  as  often 
calling  him  a  wicked  wretch,  and  comparing  liim  to  Simon  Magus. 
This  condiicl  was  calculated  to  irritate  that  ])art  of  the  government 
which  was  friendly  to  Calvin,  and  which  at  that  time  formed  a  consi- 
ilerahle  majority.  Spun  says  :  “  The  Council  couhl  no  longer  endure 
his  impudence,  and  tluTofore  committed  liim  to  j)rison.’* 

‘  'Fhe  Council  of  \'ieniic  claimed  Servetus,  who,  ])eing  loft  at  li- 
InTtv  to  return  to  his  former  judges,  j)referred  the  chance  of  a  more 
favtuirahle  jiiilgmont  at  (Tcneva,  to  the  certainty  of  suffering  the  capital 
]ninishment  ])ronounced  against  him  at  \'^ienne. 

‘  The  ease  of  the  accused  and  ccuivictod  heretic  was  submittiMl,  at 
(^’alvin’s  instigation,  to  the  Helvetic  Churches.  On  the  2()th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  he  communicated  to  Karel,  at  Xeufchatel,  the  result  of  this  aj)- 
pcal.  ‘‘  The  messenger  is  returned  from  Switzerland.  They  all 
unanimously  declare,  that  Servetus  has  revived  the  impious  errors 
with  wliich  Satan  formerly  disturbed  the  church,  and  that  he  is  a 
monster  not  to  bo  tolerated.  The  Rasilians  are  the  most  moderate; 
the  Ziiriehers  the  most  violent, — for  they  forcibly  describe  the  atrocity 
of  his  impieties,  and  exhort  our  Senate  to  siwerity.  The  divines  of 
Schafhaiisen  have  .snhscrilK'd  to  their  judgment,  as  well  as  those  of 
Herne  ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  latter  have  also  sent  a  letter,  which  has 
had  great  influence  on  ours.  Ca^siir,  an  odd  kind  of  man,  preten^ 
to  he  indis]H»sed  for  three  days,  hut  at  length  c;imc  to  court,  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  had  the  effrontery  to  promise, 
that  the  cause  should  bo  removed  to  the  Council  of  Two  Ilundred. 
Nevertheless  he  has  Ir'cii  condemned  without  any  dispute,  and  will  be 
executed  to-morrow.  MV  have  tried  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  hut  in  vain.  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  sec  you,  why  the 
judges  have  not  gr.\nted  our  request.*' 

‘  Thosi^  writers  wlio,  from  tenderness  to  the  memory  of  our  Re¬ 
former,  consider  him  as  disapproving  the  capital  punishmeut  d 
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!«lervt*fn8,  nrgiic  like  men  wlio  injure  their  own  cause  by  atteninting 
to  prove  too  much.  It  seems,  inth'ed,  that  he  tliought,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  lie  ought  to  suffer  dmth.  lie  s:iys^  in  writing  to  Karel 
(E|).  ir>2,  p.  It20),  Spero,  capitate  saltern  fore  judicium  ;  pcemv  vero 
alrocitaiem  rnuifti  cupio :  I  trust  that  he  will  not  escajM?  a  capital 
jrntciice  ;  hut  I  would  have  no  cruelty  exercised  in  his  punishment/* 
It  must  he  allowed,  however,  that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  lan- 
gniigi* ;  and  that  it  may  he  interpreted  as  signifying  a  desire,  that  the 
jentcnce  of  the  government  may  Ih'  caj)ital,  from  regard  to  existing 
la^v,  confoniiity  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cantons,  and  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  hut  that  he  desired  nevertheless  to  have  his  life  spared.  If  it 
he  understiM>d  in  the  very  worst  sense,  the  advocates  of  Calvin  are 
jtill  justified  in  asserting,  that,  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  he  was  the 
least  to  hlame ;  that  he  helieved  Servetus  would  obtain  a  more  liWral 
hearing  at  (leneva  than  elsewhere,  knowing  that  his  cause  was  already 
prejudged  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  that  such  men  as  (Kcolam- 
padius,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  and  Melancthon,  who  were  the  miwt  nuMle- 
ratc  of  the  Ueformors,  have  all  expressed  themselves  in  more  hitter 
terms  upon  the  subject  than  cjin  he  paralleled  in  any  writings  of  Calvin  ; 
and  that  there  is  historical  injustice  and  party  malevolence  in  the  pro¬ 
minence  which  is  given  to  the  single  fact  of  the  burning  of  5^rvetus, 
by  a  large  class  of  authors  who  are  unfriendly  to  Calvinistic  senti¬ 
ment/ — V'ol.  I.  pp.  2711 — 285. 
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Art.  X.  Symjmthp ;  or,  the  Alourner  Advised  and  Comforted.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Bruce,  Liverpixd.  12iuo.  pp.  310.  London.  1829. 
Price  5j. 

Valcaulk  as  are  the  Treatises  of  Flavel,  and  Grosvenor,  and  Cecil, 
this  volume  is  nuire  judicious  than  the  first,  more  clearly  evangt'lical 
than  the  second,  more  tender  than  the  la.st,  and  more  copious  and 
complete  than  any  or  all  of  them.  The  sentiments  are  gathered  from 
the  richest  fields  of  nature,  reason,  and  religion  ;  they  arc  combined 
with  great  goml  sense  and  right  feeling ;  and  they  are  expressed  in  a 
neat,  unaffected,  and  perspicuous  style.  The  external  appwirance  of 
the  book,  as  to  paj)er,  printing,  and  the  engraved  frontispiece,  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  plan  of  the  work  we  may  thus  briefly  sketch. 

*  Introduction.* — Sympathy, — its  nature  and  sources,— its  objects, 
mankind,  especially  sincere  Christians, — its  occasions,— its  subjects, — 
Salifications  for  its  right  exercise, — its  beneficent  effect particular 
ipplicati(»n  to  cases  of  bereavement.  Chap.  I.  Tlic  Mourner's  Sor- 
mws: — Numerous  circumstances  attaching  to  the  affections,  the  me- 
niory,  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  association. — Salutary  influence 
♦’f  well  regulated  sorrow.  —  When  sorrow  is  excessive  and  sinful, 
f^ap.  II.  The  Mourner's  Duties: — Retirement. — Reflection. — Recon- 
oliation  to  (bxl. — Submission  and  acquiescence — Vigilant  sanctity  of 
future  life. — Duties  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Chap.  ITL  Ih® 
Mourner's  Exercises  : — 'The  natural  tendencies  of  bereavement  ,* — their 
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cfFtH;!  in  conjunction  with  convictions  sin,  pungent  Si'UKo  of  jniill 
and  dread  of  its  conscqueiiocs  ; — application  of  (toil's  mcllioil  of  gnic5e» 
— activity  of  the  uiouriUT’s  mind  in  divseoverinj^  wcasions  of  solf.rt»! 
]»roacli  and  aixi^ravalions  of  distress  ;  — particularly  those  uhich  refer  u 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  departed,  ('hap.  IW  The  Mourner’s 
sources: — ('hristianity  ; — the  jH*rfectious  of  (iod; — the  coveiuint  of 
grace; — (Jod’s  providential  government; — the  purposes  of  coiicwiled 
mercy;  the.  tenderness  of  (’hrist  ; — the  invitations  and  provisium  af 
the  gos])el  ;  — the  intlneiu'es  of  the  Holy  Spirit; — faith  ;~-.pr.i>-«i. 
('hap.  V.  The  ^Mourner’s  Advantages  :  —  (Jeneral  iHuiefits  of  atHictiim, 
as  ])reparing  the  heart  for  holy  iinpressions  ; — aiding  the  progress  of 
piety  trying  integrity; — checking  sinful  propensities; — inciting  u» 
]>rayer  ; — ^]»reventing  ])articnlar  sins  ;  — giving  exercise  and  iinpnire- 
ment  to  religions  atfeetions  ; — divesting  the  \V(»rld  of  its  hlaiidishnieutii; 
— exhihiliiig  tlie  infinite  iinjmrtance  of  eternity. — IMiKlitication  of  thft< 
advantages  in  the  j)articnlar  case  of  ]{en‘aveinents.  ('Iiap.  V’l.  The 
^Mourner’s  Motives  to  Suhinissiiui  :  — 'I'lu*  Divine  .snpremaev; — our 
deserts  ;  —  cojnparison  with  others  ; — comparison  of  diri'erent  evenU 
respecting  our>elves  ; — examples  of  snrt'ering  saints,  es|H*cially  thatuf 
the  snrt'ering  Keileenier  ;~onr  ignorance  of  the  future  ; — brevity  of  the 
('hristian’s  sorrows,  ('hap.  VI  1.  The  Mourner’s  ('onsolations: — Death 
not  the  extinction  of  tin*  mind; — the  condition  of  Indicvers  after  death; 
— (hul,  tile  ('hristian’s  perpetual  source  of  happiness  ; — the  connexion 
still  subsisting  hetwemi  the  pious  on  earth  and  the  blessed  in  h(*aven. 
(’hap.  \’lll.  'I'he  Mourner’s  Anticipations: — Uennion  ; — the  resur¬ 
rect  ion  ; — the  deliverance  of  creation  from  the  curse; — the  heavenly 
state.  “  ('onclusion.” — Deflections  on —tin*  evil  of  sin; — the  frailtv 
and  nn»rtalitv  of  man  ; — the  indulgence  of  too  intense  affection  for 
temporal  enjoyments; — the  necessity  of  ]>ersonal  holiness; — the  err- 
taintv  and  value  of  the  gospel  announcements. 

As  a  short  s]iecimen  of  the  Author’s  tone  and  manner,  we  take  n 
passagi*  from  the  Introduction. 

‘  In  our  visits  of  ('hristian  Sym]iathy,  it  is  not  less  im|mrt ant  that 
the  /////ge/wc;i/  be  in  exercise  than  the  feelings.  It  is  amiable  to  shan 
another’s  w«h',  and  to  mingle  our  tears  with  those  of  the  weeping  suf¬ 
ferer  ;  and  yet  it  is  cruel  to  leave  the.  understanding  uninforuw'd  int 
the  heart  unimpressed.  Advice  should  be  blended  with  condoleBa. 
and  admonition  with  counsel.  I’sually,  in  the  season  of  affliction,  tW 
ear  is  open,  the  c<uisi-ience  awake,  the  heart  susceptible.  Suspiciou 
has  lH*en  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  chaslisi'd,  that  all  is  not  right, 
that  (ttnl  has  a  controversy  with  him,  and  that  he  is  justly  visited  for 
sin.  These  suspicions  are  not  to  lx*  removed  by  wretched  opiatft 
which  stupify  the  mind,  and  render  the  man  insensible  of  his  iWi 
danger.  He  is  not  to  be  tidd  of  the  gcHHlness  of  his  heart ;  to  he  fv- 
inimled  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  the  kindness  t»f  his  dispositwjn- 
and  the  liluTality  of  his  hand  ;  nor  is  he  to  l*e  assured  of  the  naffCH*;* 
of  (iimI.  apart  from  the  siicrifice  of  (ihrist.  All  this  is  .sin ►thing  to  th« 
afllit.*v.Hl  and  flattering  to  his  pride  ;  but  it  c-annot  remove  the  spii^oa 
disease  under  which  he  labours,  and  restore  him  to  the  tnuiquilhty 
and  comfort  of  sound  health.  The  svmptoms  of  his  niorul  ■**^*^- 
must  U*  honestly  admitted  and  frankly  declared:  -  and  the 
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J  llu‘  luust  In?  cltnirly  oxliibittHl  uiid  frtH'ly  The  suf- 

f^T  must  bo  told,  that  the  cause  of  all  sorrow  is  sin  ;  that  sin  is  not 
giuere  coiistitutioiuil  weakness,  an  error  of  the  head  and  an  infirinity 
gftiu*  life, — but  a  principle  of  deej)-r(M»ted  enmity  to  (lod  lUid  holiness^ 
pi»ses.siii;r.  pervadinj:,  and  inlluenciiig  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul; 
that  the  only  balm  for  a  wounded  spirit  is  the  full  and  ample  provision 
which  lias  been  made  by  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  and  whicli  is  pre- 
t'ntrd  to  us  by  the  ministry  of  the  word  ;  and  that  we  can  only  see 
our  mvd  (»f  this  ])rovision,  and  lie  made  the  happy  participants  of  its 
ln'iietits,  by  the  jiower  ot  the  II«d\  Spirit.  If  his  suspicimis  have  not 
Ikyu  awakened,  and  he  is  at  ease  and  content  with  his  state  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  if,  instead  of  condemning  himself,  he  is  impeaching  the  jierfec- 
ti«»ns  and  revolting  against  the  government  of  the  Alost  High  ;  charity 
ibould  induce  ns  to  alford  that  instruction  which,  if  accompanied  by 
the  divine  blessing,  may  be  the  means  of  im])arting  other  views  and 
cnating  other  feelings.  And  all  this  is  not  (Uilv  consistent  with,  but 
forms  an  essential  part  of,  (.'hristian  sympathy.  To  |K'rmit  a  man  to 
dumber  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  to  i»ffer  him  a  palliative,  when  the  des¬ 
perate  nature  of  the  case  requires  u  severer  method  of  cure;  to  jHjrmit 
niin  to  wander  on  in  the  road  to  destructi(Ui,  rather  than  disturl)  the 
satisfaction  which  delirium  has  produced;  is  false  tenderness;  it  is  a 
species  of  refined  cruelty.  And,  if  this  is  the  case  with  resptH:t  to  the 
shadowy  concerns  of  a  life  which  is  short  and  uncertain,  how  much 
more  in  relation  to  the  weighty  realities  of  the  soul  and  eteruity  ! 
There  is  a  spirit  and  manner  in  which  just  views  should  be  iinjiarted, 
and  a  right  state  of  ftM?ling  and  acting  should  be  produced,  which  ought 
to  lie  cultivated  in  all  our  visits  of  cond<dence.  Instruction  should  be* 
afforded,  and  counsel  should  In?  given,  w'ith  all  the  meekness  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  Admonition,  administered  with  severity,  is  not  likely 
to  succeed  in  health  and  outward  prosperity  ;  and,  in  affliction,  it  is 
peculiarly  offensive  and  wounding.  It  is  felt,  by  a  mind  of  delicate 
refinement,  as  a  triumph  celebrated  over  the  vanquished,  and  as  a 
mwkery  of  suffering.  To  render  advice  acceptable  and  ust*ful,  the  law 
of  kindness  should  rest  on  the  lip.  In  the  mild  beaming  of  the  eye, 
in  the  soft  expression  of  the  countenance,  in  the  sul)dued  tone  of  tin* 
voice,  and  in  the  gentleness  of  the  demeanour,  will  be  seen  the  pure 
and  generous  m(»tive8  by  whicli  it  is  dictated,  and  the  exalted  end  at 
ivbich  it  aims.’  pp.  12 — 15. 


Art.  XI.  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Capt.  Henry  Kater,  Vice- 

I’res.  B.  S.,  and  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.l).  h^.R.K.  L.  &  E. 

Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  342.  Plates.  Price  6s.  London.  1330. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume,  in  the  order  of  publication,  of  Dr.  Lardiier’s 
Cabinet  CHclojia'dia,  and  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  tliat  has  ap¬ 
peared.  The  science  is  treated  in  a  very  perspicuous  and  ,iM»pular 
Dianner ;  and  the  volume  abounds  with  illustrative  details  of  a  lamiliar 
character,  which  relieve  the  dryntiks  of  dissertation.  The  plates  are 
numerous,  and  very  neatly  executed.  Dr.  Lardner  is  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  public  encouragement,  for  the  very  able  and  spirited  manner 
in  which  he  is  carrying  forward  this  publication. 
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Akt.  XII.  LITERARY  IXTELLIGENCK. 

T?u*  Soclotv  for  Promuting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  conductetl  by 
Evangelical  l)issentcrs,  has  just  issued  the  following  Treatises  ((Jj. 
each  Number):  On  Free  Inquiry  iu  Religion. — Christ  the  only  Kiiiij 
of  his  Church. — The  State  <»f  theXVorld  at  the  Christian  Enoch*. — The 
Ili.stury  of  Christianity  to  the  Age  of  Constantine. — On  the  Import¬ 
ance  <»f  (’orrect  Views  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Priinitiye  Church.—. 
On  the  Constitution  of  the  Priinitiye  Church. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  will  be  published,  V^d.  I.,  of  the  Na- 
ti<»nal  Portrait  (iallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Personages  of 
the  Nineteenth  (Vntury  :  with  Memoirs,  by  W.  Jordan,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
\'c.  t'vc.  Imperial  Rvo.,  half-bimnd  in  morocct>,  2/.  2.9.  Pnmfs,  uii 
India  Paper,  .‘1/.  Ihv. 

Early  in  May  will  be  ])ublished.  The  Drama  of  Nature;  a  Poem, 
ill  Three  lhn»ks:  by  Joseph  Mitchell  Rurton. 

Dr.  Cre  has  in  the  Press,  a  New  Edition,  nearly  re-written,  of  his 
Dictionary  of  (’hemistry. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Lee  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Volume  of 
Sermons  oil  X'ariiius  Subjects  connected  with  Scriptural  Interpretation, 
]>reached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge:  to  which  will  be  ajv 
pended.  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Reasonalileness  and  Excellence  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  Reference  to  the  Ultra  Views  of  Calvinists,  Ar- 
iniuians,  the  31odeni  Sclunds  of  Germany,  and  some  other  iModern  In¬ 
terpreters  of  Prophecy. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  lie  published,  in  8vo.,  The  Ihxik  of 
the  PriestluHnl :  an  Argument,  in  Three  Parts.  Hy  Thomas  Stratton. 
Part  I.  'Phe  (’hristian  Ministry  not  a  PriestluHKl.  Part  II.  Christ 
the  only  but  All-sulhcient  Priest  of  the  (Hiri.stian  C'hurch.  Part  111. 
The  Levitical  Terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  which  do  not 
ajiply  exclusively  to  (’hrist,  belong  equally  to  all  True  Christians. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Gml's  Mercy  to  his  Church  por¬ 
trayed  in  s«»me  Imjiortant  Particulars,  illustrated  in  Twenty  Sennons 
(dedicated  by  permissitm  to  the  Lord  Hishop  of  Winchester).  By  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Crossmail,  late  of  Carlisle  Episcopal  Chapel,  Lambeth,  and 
I'haplaiii  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

In  the  Press,  a  New  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
the  Lessons  for  the  IMorning  and  Evening  Service  throughout  the 
Year,  arranged  as  they  are  apjHunted  to  be  read.  In  2  vols.  I2ino. 

A  Small  Collection  of  Essays,  in  A’^erse  and  Prose,  under  the  Title 
of  “  Swixjpings  of  Parnassus’*,  will  shortly  appear. 
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Akt.  XIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BloCR.APiiY. 

The  of  Richard  Bentley,  D.D^ 
Mister  of  Trinity  Collejje,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  with  an  Account  of  his  Writ- 
and  AinxMlotes  of  many  Distinguished 
Ctunclers  during  the  period  in  which  he 
Sourished.  By  tlie  veiy-  Rev.  James  Henry 
Monk,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  -Ro. 
St  Ss. 

KnUCATlON. 

licssons  on  Objects,  as  given  in  a  Pesta- 
lorzian  Seliool  at  Cheam,  Surrey.  l!2mo. 
St.  tv/. 

A  Cotm>endious  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
riplci  and  Practiee  of  Professor  Jacotot’s 
ffltbrutcd  System  (tf  Education,  originally 
rsublished  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
m  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  By 
Joseph  Payne.  Hvo.  2s. 

An  Addre.ss  delivered  at  the  Opening  of 
ihellackiuy  Grammar  School,  on  the  I6lh 
pf  March,  I8.S0.  By  the  Rev.  R«d)ert 
hiJen,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Hackney 
Grammar  School,  Ac.  Hvo. 

A  Few  Words  in  Defence  of  the  Hackney 
Grammar  School  and  its  Supporters.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Parish. 
Sto.  6#/. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chronicles  of  a  School- Room.  By  Mrs 
S.  C.  Hall.  Eilitor  of  “  Tlie  Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not.”  12mo.  (w. 

The  Three  Histories.  The  Histoiy  of 
in  Enthusiast.  The  History'  of  a  Non¬ 
chalant.  'Die  History  of  a  Realist.  By 
Maria  Jane  .lew.sbury'.  Sm.  Hvo.  9.«. 

Fhe  Cfarne  of  l.ifc.  By’  Leitch  Ritchie. 
*  ^ols.  12mo. 

Utz  of  Fitzford  ;  a  I^egend  of  Devon, 
By  Mrs.  Bray.  Author  of  “  De  Foix,” 
"The  White' Hoods,”  Ac.  Ac.  3  Vols. 
I^mo. 

Bic  Orphans  of  Liss.iu,  and  other  Mis- 
ffllaneous  Pieces,  on  Subjects  intimately 
fOTnocted  with  Jewish  Domestic  and  Reli- 
Customs;  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Sophia  de  Lissau,”  Ac. 
^  ^  ols.  1 2mo.  1  2j. 

Sketches,  Scenes,  and  Narratives,  chiefly 
*  IbTigious  Tendency.  By  an  Oflieer 
'he  Line.  IHmo.  5s. 


Dr,  Iiardii(‘r*a  C'abinel  Cyclopaedia.  ’VoU 
V.  Mechanics.  By  Capt.  11.  Kaler,  and 
Dr.  Lardner.  Gs. 

Splendid  Sins.  A  Tetter  addressed  to 
H.  G.  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  Lati¬ 
mer  Redivivus.  Hvo.  Is. 

POETRY. 

'Fhe  Fall  of  Nineveh,  a  Poem.  By 
pAlwin  Atherstone.  Vol.  II.  Containing 
Seven  Books.  Hvo.  I  Os.  fid. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  A.M.  H.R.S.L  2  Vols.  Sm.  Hvo. 

The  Traveller’s  I.ay,  a  Poem.  By  Tlio- 
mas  Maude,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Oxon.  Sm.  Hvo. 

Rouge  et  Noir,  in  Six  Cantos.  And 
Versailles,  a  Poem.  By  William  Read, 
Esq.  (3d.  Edition).  Eea|L  Hvo.  7s. 

The  Poetical  Review ;  or,  Stdect  Speci¬ 
mens  of  British  Ptretry;  Illustrated  by  nu¬ 
merous  and  elegant  Critiques,  Ar. ;  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  best  Reviews  and  iVIaga- 
zincs,  and  from  the  Works  of  the  must 
celebrated  Authors  in  English  Literature. 
EMited  by  Henry’  Kelvey’.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Hebrides ;  a  I-.ay  of 
the  North  Countrie.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Three  Days  at  Killarney.”  Sm.  Hvo. 
10s.  (id. 

Bible  Lyrics,  and  other  V ersea.  1 2n)o.  5a 

The  Doom  of  Devorgoil ;  a  Mclmlrama. 
Auchindrane;  or,  the  Ayrshire  'I'ragetly. 
Bv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Hvo.  9*. 

•  } 

rOLITlCAU 

A  Statement  of  the  Principle*  and  Ohjeeta 
of  a  proposed  National  Society  for  the  Curr 
and  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  liy  means  ui 
Systematic  Colonization.  Hvo. 

The  I.aw  of  Population  ;  a  Treatise,  in 
Six  Books,  in  Disproirf  of  the  Superfecun¬ 
dity  of  Human  Beings,  and  developing  Uic 
Real  Principle  of  their  Increase.  By  Mi¬ 
chael  Thomas  Sadler,  ALP.  2  Vols.  Hvo. 

'!  tit  U  : 

TIIEOLOGT. 

Practical  'Dieology ;  Comprising  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Liturgy  and  Principles  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland; 
Critical  and  other  Tracts ;  and  a  Speech 
delivcreti  in  the  Houm*  of  Peers,  in  the  year 
MDCCCXXIV.  By  John  Jef^  D.D. 
E.B.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  .\rdfert,  and 
Aghadoc.  2  Vols.  Hvo.  24s. 
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-IsSO  List  of  Wurktt  recently  pubiisfa  d. 


A  Guitlc  to  the  Practical  He;ulin^  uf  the 
Bible.  By  Williaui  Carpenter.  Ibmo.  55. 
ill  cloth. 

'ITie  Pilgrim’s  Progress :  with  a  Life  of 
J«»hn  Banyan,  by  H«)b*rt  ^outhe\•,  Esq. 

PiK*t  Ijiurcate,  Ac.  Ac.  Illustrati'tl 
with  Engravings,  bvo.  I/.  Is.  Royal,  with 
Proofs,  W.  2.«. 

Priiiciplt's  of  1  )i8Knt.  By  I'homaa  Scales. 
18uio.  it.  GJ.  in  cloth. 

Two  Essays.  I.  On  the  Assurance  of 
Faith.  11.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  Universal  Pardon.  By  Ralph 
Wardluw,  D.l).  Wino.  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  KorgivenMS  of  Sins, 
as  the  Privilege  of  the  Rt^deeincd,  in  Oj>- 
{xrsition  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Par. 
don.  By  the  Rev.  John  Smyth,  A.M., 
Minister  of  St  George’s,  (ilasgow.  1 2tno.  85. 

'Phe  GairloOi  Heresy  'I'riwl;  in  a  I^etter 
to  the  Rev.  John  M.  Canqibtdl,  of  Row ; 
and  a  Sermon  prcachetl  at  Helensburgh, 
and  at  Port  (ilasgow.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bums,  D.D.  F.S..\.,  Minister  of  St. 
(ieorge’s,  Paisle}’.  (8d  Edition).  Is.  tki, 
cloth. 

Remarks  on  Certiun  Opinions  recently 
Propagatoil,  respecting  Universal  Redemp¬ 
tion,  and  other  To|tics  connectetl  with  that 
Siil^t'ct.  By  William  Hamilton,  D.l)., 
Minister  of  Strathblane.  12roo. 

Eight  Discourses  to  Youth ;  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  uf  the  Author’s  eldest  Son.  By  John 
Hum^ihrys,  LUD.  iSmo.  2k.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  James’s  Chap«*l, 
Ryde.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grillith,  A.B. 
Iat4'  Minister  of  that  Chapel.  8vo.  lls. 

The  Young  Christian’s  Companion  ;  or 
Manual  of  l)e%’otton  for  the  Use  of  2>chools 
and  Young  Persons:  comprising  Forms  of 
I’rayer  for  Soi  ial  and  I’rivatc  Worsirq:,  se- 
h'ctttl  from  the  I/iturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Kli/ubeth  Strutt.  Ibmo. 


Ecclesiae  Decus  et  Tutamen.  The  Ex. 
tension,  Security,  and  Moral  Influence  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
auginenteil  by  a  Revision  of  iu  Kcononiv 
Discipline,  and  Ritual,  and  b>-  its  Alhan^ 
with  other  Branches  of  the  British  Htfonna. 
tion,  on  the  Basis  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Con¬ 
cession.  By  the  Rev  John  Uiland, 
Curate  of  Yoxalt,  Staflbrdshict.  Ithao. 

The  Chrutinn’s  Atlectiou  to  the  Ilou^ 
of  his  GotL  By  Thomas  Swan.  flvo.  U 

Forty  Family  2k'rmnns.  By  the  Editor 
of  **  'Fhe  Christian  Observer.”  8vo,  Hi.  in 
clotli. 

jVIemoir  of  the  Controvers)’  respecting 
the  Three  IR’Ovenh'  Witnesses,  1  John,  r. 
7,  including  Critical  Notices  of  the  Princi- 
|m1  Writers  on  lH>lh  Sides  o(  the  Discussion. 
By  Criticus.  l:^mo.  Gs. 

A  Mother  in  Israel:  a  Discourse  deli, 
veretl  on  occasion  of  the  lamented  Death 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Maitland.  By  George  Cliy- 
ton.  8 VO.  I5. 

The  Twelve  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dsys^ 
in  Reply  to  a  Revii'w  in  the  Moraiag 
Watch.  By  S.  R.  Maitland,  flvo. 

Tlie  Truths  of  Religion.  By  Janes 
Douglas,  Esqn  of  Cavers.  Hvo.  ^ 

Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the  ProacutTanc. 
By  James  Douglas,  Fisq.  G</. 

TRAVT.I.S. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  some  Parts 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  John  Fuller, 
Esq.  Bvo. 

Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  and  18t9.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LI^J).  M.RI..4. 
Author  of  **  A  Journey  from  Constantioo* 
pie,”  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  8  Vols.  bvo.  If.  Ha.  w 
cloth. 

Leigh’s  New  Picture  of  London,  cor- 
rcctinl  to  the  Present  time.  65.  bounA 
With  108  Views,  95.  bounil.  With  dilta 
and  coloured  Costumes,  125.  and  15c> 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

At  page  855,  line  8,  from  the  bottom,  (in  note),  fur  notes  of  evidence^ 

evidence.  1 

- 872,  in  title  of  Art.  vii.,  et  jwssint,  for  1.  P.  Cary,  read  1.  1*.  Cory. 


IN  THX  rnZSFNT  MI  MBCR. 

At  |inge  4IG,  line  9,yur  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  read  Bishop  of  I/nnerick. 
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